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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Preliminaries 


1.1.1. The aim of this book 


T1.1 True philosophy of nature must depend on theology, just as nature 
depends on the gods and is divided up according to all their orders, in 
order that accounts too may be imitators of the things they signify.’ 


In this brief statement from Proclus' Commentary on the Timaeus we find 
the essential elements of Proclus' philosophy of nature: (i) the depen- 
dence of nature on the gods and the division of nature into different 
strata; (ii) the dependence of philosophy of nature on theology and 
(implicitly) the division of philosophy of nature into different types; and 
finally, (iii) the mimetic relation of the account of philosophy of nature 
to its subject matter. 

The main aim of the book lying before you is to present an analysis 
of Proclus puotodoyia,” philosophy of nature, from the point of view of 
the above elements. In a nutshell: the conception of nature as depend- 
ing on the intelligible and as having a particular presence on different 
ontological levels determines the structure of the study of nature as con- 
sisting of a chain of different kinds of philosophy of nature. The imitation 
of this chain in the didactic account, which is what Plato's Timaeus is 


1 In Tim. I 204.8-12. Note that in this context, ‘theology’ also means ‘metaphysics’ 
Proclus usually applies the term in this sense, although on occasion he uses it to distin- 
guish the philosophy of the Oracles from dialectical metaphysics, as at In Tim. I 391.1-4. 
Proclus does not use the expression và petà và PUOLAG. 

? [use qvotoAoyía here, as elsewhere, as a blanket term. Besides pvoroñoyia, Proclus 
also uses the terms fj víjc pUoews Oeooía (I 83.29; 132.17-18, both concerning the role 
of the Atlantis myth for the theory of nature), meoi q6o£oc moayuateia (I 6.23-24), 
neol PVOEWS AOYOS (I 338.24-25), MEQ qUogogc 0101 (I 351.20-21), and MPvotxoi Aóyot 
(I 19.23; 337.24-25; cf. 237.21; II 23.12; III 153.31-32) to denominate the account of 
philosophy of nature. Note that the latter expression is also used for the creative principles 
of nature. See chapter 11. 
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according to Proclus, assists the Neoplatonic student in his ascent to the 
intelligible—but no further than to the Demiurge. 

For Neoplatonic students the Timaeus was the penultimate text of the 
curriculum, preparing them for the final stage of their education, the 
study of the intelligible per se as set out in the Parmenides? As such, the 
Timaeus was the intermediary dialogue par excellence, starting from the 
physical world, and revealing its connection with the intelligible. Proclus' 
Commentary on the Timaeus, of which only the first five books, up to Tim. 
44d, are extant, is the only Neoplatonic text we possess in which we find 
an elaborate and sophisticated explanation of why this connecting of the 
physical with the intelligible is possible and how it is accomplished. 

In the past, Proclus' philosophy of nature as we find it in his Commen- 
tary on the Timaeus has been described as "the final stage of frustration 
reached by the scientific thought of ancient Greece at the end of a long 
creative era of nearly a thousand years"^ More recently, a radically dif- 
ferent position has been defended, according to which Proclus philoso- 
phy of nature is actually theology and a study of the divine transcendent 
causes of the universe? Despite the fact that the latter position is in a 
sense the opposite of the former, both have a foundation in one and the 
same presupposition of otherworldliness, and a rejection of an intrin- 
sic value of the world of sense perception, either forthwith or through a 
reduction of physics to metaphysics. 

That presupposition, I maintain, is largely incorrect. Any value the 
natural world has for a Neoplatonist is ultimately due to its transcen- 
dent causes, but that implies neither that the natural world should be 
distrusted as an object of study, nor that physics is valuable only if it is 
reduced to metaphysics. 

Instead, one of my main conclusions regarding the metaphysics and 
epistemology underlying Proclus' philosophy of nature is that the sub- 
ject, the nature and the methods of philosophy of nature presuppose a 
fundamental and crucial continuity between the world of generation and 
the intelligible realm. 


3 [n Tim. I 13.4-11; Theol.Plat. 1 8, 32.14-18; cf. In Tim. I 13.14-19 for Iamblichus’ 
opinion, see also Anon. Prol. 26.12-16. See also Wallis (1995: 19); Siorvanes (1996: 114- 
121). 

4 Sambursky (1965: 11, cf. 6-7). 

5 Lernould (2001), cf. Steel (2003). 
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After a methodological remark, I will explain in what manner this book 
responds and contributes to the current debate on Proclus' philosophy, 
discuss a number of preliminary issues to set the stage for the following 
chapters, and present an overview of the structure of this book. 

In the following, I will speak of qvotoAoyía and of ‘philosophy of 
nature; rather than of science of nature, or physics, for two reasons. First 
of all, I wish to avoid the suggestion that there is one modern science, 
or a common cluster of sciences, with which Proclus qvotoXoyta com- 
pares, as it contains elements both of what we call the natural sciences 
(physics, astronomy, biology) and of psychology, metaphysics, theology, 
philosophy of science and epistemology. Secondly, I am more interested 
in Proclus commentary for its philosophical considerations pertaining 
to the study of the natural world— especially in the fields of metaphysics, 
epistemology and philosophy of language—than for the details either of 
its contribution, if any, to the science of his age or of its comparison to 
that of our 886." I shall attempt to reconstruct the philosophical founda- 
tions of Proclus philosophy of nature, and any comparison of Proclus 
theory to that of his sources will be subordinate to that aim. The main 
approach in this book will be that of conceptual analysis and what Kenny 
calls “internal exegesis”. 


1.1.2. Status Quaestionis 


As the above comparison of a past and a recent view of Proclus’ philoso- 
phy of nature illustrate, in recent years, the scholarly attitude amongst 
historians of philosophy towards the philosophical traditions of late 
antiquity has changed. From a depreciatory attitude, according to which 
post-Hellenistic philosophy constitutes the final phase of decay after 
the summit of rationality of the great philosophical systems of classical 
Greece, developed an attitude that is more appreciative of the riches and 
philosophical sophistication of the theories of late antiquity, as well as of 
the extent to which they determined the reception of classical philoso- 
phy. The most obvious result of this changing attitude has been an explo- 
sive expansion of the number of translations, handbooks, sourcebooks, 
monographs and papers on the topic. As concerns Proclus, for exam- 
ple, one need only compare the two existing bibliographies of primary 


é See Siorvanes (1996) for an evaluation of Proclus’ contributions to the science of 
his time and his influence on its later developments. 
7 Kenny (1996). 
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and secondary scholarly literature on Proclus, the first of which, offering 
around 350 pages of references, covers 40 years of scholarship (1949- 
1992), whereas the more recent one edited by Carlos Steel and others 
provides over 270 pages covering as little as 15 years (1990-2004).? 

As to Proclus' philosophy of nature and his Commentary on the Timae- 
us, more and more publications appear on different topics from the 
commentary,? a tendency which will only increase with the publication 
of the new English translation of the commentary by Tarrant, Runia, 
Baltzly and Share.!! 

More specifically, a wide range of themes in Proclus' Commentary on 
the Timaeus and his philosophy of nature have been addressed, such as 
the generation"? and the structure? of the cosmos, the different demi- 
urges, 4 astronomy,” psychology,!6 and, most relevant for this book, the 
role of mathematics in philosophy of nature, the relation between phi- 
losophy of nature and theology/dialectic,? methodological issues,? and 
the status of the physical account.? Most recently the increasing inter- 
est in the more ‘down to earth’ aspects of Proclus philosophy shows 
from a volume edited by Chiaradonna and Trabattoni, which is dedi- 
cated entirely to Proclus views on the lowest aspects of reality, such as 
matter.?! 

Surprisingly, Proclus’ notion of nature (qvos) itself has so far hardly 
received any attention of modern authors, despite the fact that, as I 
will show, grasping that notion is crucial for a proper understanding 
of Proclus philosophy of nature.” Those authors who do discuss it, 
present a notion of qvois that obeys to Proclus metaphysical principles 


8 Scotti Muth (1993). 
? Steel, et al. (2005). 
10 See Steel, et al. (2005: esp. 53, 79-82, 137-142, 157-179) for references. 
11 Baltzly (2007), Runia and Share (2009), Tarrant (2007), other volumes forthcoming. 
1? Baltes (1976). 
13 Siorvanes (1996) offers a discussion of numerous physical issues. Cf. Baltzly (2002) 
on elements and causality. 
14 Opsomer (2000a, 2000b, 2001b, 2003), Steel (1987). 
> Lloyd, G.E.R. (1978). 
16 MacIsaac (2001). 
7 Lernould (2000), O'Meara (1989). 
8 Lernould (2001), Martijn (2006b), Steel (2003). 
19 Gersh (2003), Martijn (2006b), Siorvanes (2003). 
20 Lernould (2005), Martijn (20062). 
?! Chiaradonna and Trabattoni (2009). See also Opsomer (20012). 
22 See e.g. and Cleary (2006), and cf. Gersh (2003: 152-153, highlighting the divinity 
of nature), Lernould (2001: 32). 
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but does not cohere with the material Proclus himself offers on the 
subject of nature.?? 

Since the present book to quite some extent covers the same field as 
the main recent work on Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus, Physique 
et Théologie (2001) by Alain Lernould, a sketch of the difference between 
his views and mine is in order. 


1.1.3. Proclus’ philosophy of nature according to Alain Lernould 


The main difference between Lernould’s reading of Proclus’ philoso- 
phy of nature and my own lies in our presuppositions regarding Pro- 
clus’ philosophical system. Whereas Lernould emphasizes the existence 
of a chasm between the perceptible and the intelligible, my main conclu- 
sion from Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus regarding the underlying 
metaphysics and epistemology, as said above, is that they are character- 
ized by the assumption of a fundamental and crucial continuity between 
the world of generation and the intelligible realm. 

Physique et Théologie, the reworked dissertation of Alain Lernould, 
has as its main aim to show how Proclus ‘dialectizes’ the Timaeus in the 
second book of his commentary (I 204-end). The work has two parts. 
In the first part (1-112) the author shows how Proclus imposes several 
structures on the Timaeus that are all different from Plato’s own divi- 
sion into the “works of intellect” and the “works of necessity”. What these 
imposed structures have in common is that they reduce the Timaeus to 
its first part (up to 44d), i.e. the part that is covered by the commentary 
insofar as it is extant.” In the second part of Lernould's book, entitled 
"La Dialectisation du Timée" (113-354) Lernould argues that Proclus in 
the second book of the commentary interprets the Timaeus as a triple 
dialectic ascent to the transcendent causes of the universe (the Demi- 
urge, the Paradigm, the Good).” He finds the three ascents in the so- 
called hypotheses (27d5-28b5; In Tim. 227.6-274.32), the demonstra- 
tions (Tim. 28b5-29d6; In Tim. I 275.1-355.15), and the demiurgy (Tim. 
29d7-31b3; In Tim. I 355.18-458.11) respectively. Lernould’s book ends 
with three appendices, containing the text of Tim. 27c1-31b3, a discus- 


23 Rosán (1949) and, more extensively, Siorvanes (1996). 

24 This does not mean that Lernould thinks the commentary ended there, although he 
does suggest a relation between the restructuring and the fact that we no longer possess 
the remainder of the commentary (2001: 108). 

2° Lernould (2001: 15). 
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sion of the relation between the body of the world and the elements, and 
a brief discussion of Alcinous' summary of the Timaeus in the Didaska- 
likos. 

According to Lernould Proclus 'dialectizes' Plato's philosophy of na- 
ture and turns it into theology, thereby sacrificing the professed Pythag- 
orean character of the dialogue to its Platonic character.” Lernould is the 
first to present an elaborate study of the relation between @uotodoyia 
and 0807.01 in Proclus philosophical system, in a thorough analysis 
of the second book of the commentary, which contains many valuable 
discussions, e.g. regarding the notion of ‘becoming.’ 

The main objection to Lernould’s monograph is that he gets carried 
away by the thesis that philosophy of nature should be theology, to 
the extent that he looses sight of the mvovodoyia itself and reduces it 
to theology altogether. This interpretation is incompatible with a num- 
ber of aspects of Proclus’ discussion of qvotoXoyta, and has problem- 
atic consequences, most notably that it constitutes an equation of the 
Timaeus and the Parmenides as both dealing with the divine per se, 
although these two dialogues are considered to belong to two different 
stages in the philosophical development of the Neoplatonic student.?? 
The Timaeus is a work of theological philosophy of nature, but not pure 
theology.” 

Similar problems are present in Lernould’s other work. In a paper on 
Proclus' views on the relation between mathematics and philosophy of 
nature (regarding Tim. 31c), Lernould concludes that the mathematiza- 
tion of physics, combined with a theologization of mathematics, in turn 
leads to a theologization of physics, at the cost of the role of mathemat- 
ics.*° The clearest signal that Lernould's interpretation runs into problems 
is found in his most recent paper, on the status of the physical account 


?6 For this purpose in the first pages of his book (11-13) Lernould takes Proclus’ char- 
acterization of Timaeus' method in the prooemium as "geometrical" (which Lernould 
associates with the Pythagorean character) and explains it as meaning no more than 
“demonstrative” (associated with the Platonic character). See on this topic chapter 111. 

27 Lernould (2001: ch. 8, 153 ff.). 

28 Lernould himself later adjusted his position in his paper on the likely story (2005: 
152) and in private conversation. 

?? Cf Siorvanes (2003: 174). 

30 Lernould (2000: esp. 140-141). Here the author seems to conflate mathematics as 
the discursive science of discrete and continuous quantity with the originally mathemat- 
ical principles that constitute the heart of Neoplatonic metaphysics. On this topic see 
chapter Iv. 
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(the "likely story"), where he is forced to conclude that Proclus' reading 
of the likely story is incompatible with his overall views of philosophy of 
nature.?! 


The objections to Lernould’s interpretation of Proclus’ philosophy of 
nature can all be explained as caused by the same assumptions regarding 
some basic features of Proclus philosophical system. Lernould empha- 
sizes the opposition between the physical and the transcendent, the sen- 
sible and the intelligible, physics and theology. I will show, however, that 
Proclus in his overall reading of the Timaeus is concerned especially with 
the continuity both of reality and of cognition. All his writings are deeply 
imbued with the principle “all in all, but appropriately to each thing"? 
According to Proclus, all sciences are theology in some manner, since 
they all discuss the divine in its presence in some realm or other, just as 
all Aristotelian sciences study some aspect of being. Only pure theology, 
however, studies the divine per se, just as for Aristotle only metaphysics 
studies being per se. The other sciences study some aspect of the divine, 
with the appropriate methods and subject to the appropriate limitations. 

In what sense, then, can we say that philosophy of nature is theology? 


1.2. Philosophy of nature as theology 


T L2 It seems to me to be glaringly clear to all who are not utterly 
blind to words (4óyow) that the aim ( ㅠ 0008016) of the Platonic Timaeus is 
firmly fixed upon the whole of physical inquiry (pvoroàoyia), and involves 
the study of the All, treating it systematically (toaywatevouevov) from 
beginning to end.? 


31 Lernould (2005). On the likely story see chapter v. 

32 El. Th. prop. 103. On the source of this principle, which Wallis (1995: 123) somewhat 
unfortunately calls the 'principle of correspondence, and its role in Proclus' metaphysics, 
psychology and exegetical method see Siorvanes (1996: 51-56). For the related principle 
of the Golden Chain see Beierwaltes (1979: 150-151, and n. 120). 

33 In Tim. I 1.4-8 trans. Tarrant, slightly modified. The same force speaks from Theol. 
Plat. 18 32.16-18: “That the Timaeus contains all of the science of nature is agreed upon 
by all who are capable of even the smallest amount of insight.” Cf. In Tim. I 1.17-24: 
"This whole dialogue, throughout its entire length, has philosophy of nature as its aim, 
examining the same matters both in images and in paradigms, in wholes and in parts. 
It has been filled throughout with all the finest rules of philosophy of nature, tackling 
simples for the sake of complexes, parts for the sake of wholes, and images for the sake of 
their originals, leaving none of the originative causes of nature outside the scope of the 
inquiry" (trans. Tarrant, slightly modified). 
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This very first sentence of Proclus' fourteen page introduction to his 
commentary is a straightforward and emphatic statement of the aim (the 
0407106 or ㅠ 0008016) of the Timaeus as “the whole of physical inquiry 
(qvotoXoyía)"?* According to late Neoplatonic exegetical principles, a 
text has one and only one oxozoc, and every last detail of the text should 
be interpreted as pertaining to that oxomdc.* In order to enhance the 
precision of exegesis of all these details, the oxozóc has to be defined 
as narrowly as possible.*° This entails that it does not suffice to men- 
tion a general subject, in this case qvotoAoYyía. Instead, one should nar- 
row down the 00706 as far as possible, i.e. to Platonic puovodoyia.*” 
That is precisely what Proclus does in the first pages of the commen- 
tary, while at the same time giving a justification for studying the natural 
world through reading the Timaeus rather than Aristotle’s Physics.’ Pro- 
clus describes three approaches to qvovoAoyta, one which concentrates 
on matter and material causes, one which adds to that the study of the 
(immanent) form, and rather considers this to be the cause, and a third, 
which regards matter and form as mere subsidiary causes (ovvaitiat), 
and focuses on other, real causes of everything natural, i.e. the transcen- 
dent efficient, paradigmatic and final causes.?? Only Platonic qvoto^oy(a 
as presented in the Timaeus, following Pythagorean practice,“ studies 
both the secondary and the real causes—and rightly so, Proclus states, 
since ultimately everything, including the secondary causes themselves, 


34 See also Lernould's discussion of the oxomdc (2001: 32 ff.). Note, however, that his 
overall thesis makes him reduce the 00706 to the primary causes. 

35 Even the introductory passages, ie. the recapitulation of the Republic and the 
Atlantis story (Tim. 17b5-25d6), are explained as providing meaningful information, 
presented in images, regarding @uowoAoyia. See In Tim. I 4.7-26. For the exegetical 
principle of eic oxozóc, the formulation of which is ascribed to Iamblichus, cf. In Remp. 
I 6.1-4. See also Coulter (1976: 77 ff.), Martijn (20068), Praechter (1905). 

36 As Siorvanes (2003: 166-167) points out, the theme of the Timaeus, the "nature of 
the universe’, seems to be straightforward, but the vagueness of the terms “nature” and 
"universe" leaves a lot of room for interpretation. 

37 Cf. Anon. Prol. 22.21-30: “We will not accept it when people say that the aim of 
the Timaeus is teaching about philosophy of nature, since that is general and vague: 
after all, Aristotle and many others also teach philosophy of nature... So we should 
say, proceeding on firmer footing, that the aim is [teaching] about philosophy of nature 
according to Plato, and what philosophy of nature is according to Plato, but not about 
philosophy of nature simpliciter?" 

38 On Plato vs. Aristotle see In Tim. I 2.15 ff. and Steel (2003). 

39 In Tim. I 2.1-9. 

^ Proclus followed the tradition that in writing the Timaeus Plato imitated a Pythag- 
orean named Timaeus who also wrote a cosmology, In Tim. 1 1.8-16. On this Timaeus 
Locri see Baltes (1972). 
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depends on the real causes." Plato treats all the causes of the universe in 
that he "gives the universe matter and a form that derives from the hyper- 
cosmic gods, makes it depend from the universal demiurgy (i.e. the effi- 
cient cause), likens it to the intelligible living being (i.e. the paradigmatic 
cause), and shows it to be a god by the presence of the good (i.e. the final 
cause), and in this manner he renders the whole universe an intelligent 
ensouled 800. This approach has far-reaching consequences, primarily 
that philosophy of nature becomes “a kind of theology”. 


T L3 The dialogue is divine (oeuvóc), and makes its conceptions from 
above, from the first principles, and combines the categorical with the 
demonstrative, and equips us to reflect on physical things (và pvoxá) not 
only physically (qvov«óc), but also theologically (8502.06). 


This Pythagorean character of the dialogue does not result, however, in 
the reduction of philosophy of nature to theology pure and simple. 

Proclus divides all of philosophy into two fields, the study of the encos- 
mic and that of the intelligible, analogous to the “two xoouov’, the percep- 
tible and the intelligible.“* As said above, for Proclus, as for the majority 
of Neoplatonists, this division is typically represented in two dialogues, 
which form the last phase in the school curriculum as established by 
Iamblichus: the representative dialogue for the study of the encosmic is 
the Timaeus, whereas the Parmenides is considered the summit of the 
study of the intelligible. This should not be understood to mean that the 
science of the encosmic and that of the divine are considered entirely 
separate sciences. Instead, they are different approaches to the same sub- 
ject, namely reality including all of its levels, which theology (in the Par- 
menides) studies from the intelligible archetype, and philosophy of nature 
(in the Timaeus) from the ontological image (eixcv) that is the natural 
world. 


^! [n Tim. I 2.29-3.13. 

2. [n Tim. I 4.1-5. Cf. In Parm. 641.1 ff. 

® In Tim.18.2-5. Cf. the end ofbookI (In Tim. I 204.8-12), quoted above as T 1.1, and 
217.25-27. As Dillon (1991) has shown, Proclus uses the word deokoyindc in different 
senses, referring to metaphysics on the one hand and to the “wise men of old" (Homer, 
Hesiod, Orpheus, Pythagoras) on the other. In this study, the two will be kept apart by 
reserving "theology" for metaphysics, which is our main concern, and "theologians" for 
the “wise men of old”. 

^ In Tim. 1 12.30-13.4, referring to Tim. 300. 

^ [n Tim. 18.13, 13.4 fL; cf. 87.6 ff., III 173.2 ff., and El. Th. 145 with Dodds (1963: 187). 
Dodds notes the ‘Aristotelian’ use of 0807.0144 10 the title ofthe Elements of Theology. The 
same goes for puo in the other manual, the Elements of Physics (cf. Arist. Met. VI 1). 
As Dodds notes, in Neoplatonism the distinction that is thereby made between theology 
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Philosophy of nature in Proclus' view consists of a chain of different 
disciplines with different subject matters and respective methods, and 
crowned by theological philosophy of nature. It is theology—i.e. the 
science ofthe first, divine principles, their properties and their emanation 
into Being*°—in the sense that it provides insight in the divine as cause 
ofthe physical world, especially (Stapegovtws) its transcendent efficient 
cause, the Demiurge, but also its paradigmatic and final causes;*” and on a 
lower level philosophy of nature provides insight also in the material and 
formal causes of the universe.? Where the Parmenides reveals how all 
beings are the offspring of the One, the Timaeus shows how the physical 
universe is ordered by the Demiurge; the former teaches about God 
(GAG beds), the latter about a god (vic Bed). 


1.3. Toopndagnuata—the prooemium of the Timaeus 


For the definition of qvotoAoyia and Proclus concept of nature the 
introduction to the Commentary on the Timaeus is the most informative 
source. For the elaboration of his notion of the philosophy of nature and 
its methods, on the other hand, the main source of information is his 
expansive exegesis of the prooemium (Tim. 27c1-29d3, In Tim. I 204- 
355), Timaeus methodological preamble to his cosmological exposition. 
Although we find clues throughout Proclus commentary, both in numer- 
ous methodological remarks and in the practice of the commentary, the 
density of methodological information is at its highest in Proclus com- 
ments on the prooemium, and hence this section can be considered the 
heart of Proclus theory of qvotoovía, its methods and limitations. 

A brief introduction of the prooemium will allow me to bring forward 
two clues which set the frame within which Proclus' entire exegesis of 
Timaeus' cosmological account is to be understood: (1) Proclus reads the 


and physics, is not as rigid as these titles suggest, because “all things are full of gods”. On 
ontological images see chapter v. 

46 "Iheol.Plat. 1 3 and 4. 

47 At Theol.Plat. III 15 52.23-54.20, where Proclus collects the teachings on the divine 
from the Timaeus, this dialogue turns out to contribute especially to the knowledge of 
the intelligible living being and in book V (esp. 20 72.7-76.12) to the knowledge of the 
Demiurge. 

48 In Tim. I 217.18-28, 2.29-3.4. Cf. Simpl. In Cat. 6.27-30: “the divine Plato ... also 
investigates the natural insofar as it participates in what transcends nature? 

? In Parm. 641.1-643.4 (-5 Cousin). 
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Timaeus as a hymn to the Demiurge, and (ii) the main function he gives 
to the prooemium is that of ensuring a scientific status for philosophy of 
nature. 


1.3.1. The prooemium and the Timaeus as a hymn 


One of the characteristics of Plato's Timaeus that sets it apart from most 
other Platonic dialogues is that it is not in fact a dialogue, except initially. 
After the opening, the ‘recapitulation’ of (part of) the discussion of the 
Republic, and the Atlantis-story, Timaeus takes the stage (at 27c1), not to 
leave it even at the end of the dialogue. The only interruption in Timaeus 
long account is a short remark of Socrates; just after Timaeus famous 
request to his audience to be content with a likely story: 


T L4 Bravo, Timaeus! By all means! We must accept it as you say we 
should. This overture (tò uèv 00 ztooo(uov) of yours was marvellous. 
Go on now and let us have the work itself (tov 08 51) vóuov). 

(Tim. 29d4-6, trans. Zeyl) 


This remark is important for two reasons. First of all, through this one 
remark, the foregoing section of Timaeus' account (Tim. 27c1-29d3) 
is set apart from the sequel as its prooemium. It is thereby identified 
as a unity, and given extra weight and a special function with respect 
to what follows. Secondly, by his choice of words Socrates summons 
an image of the account Timaeus is in the course of giving as a poem 
or a musical piece (a vóuoc). A prooemium is, generally speaking, any 
preamble, be it to a piece of music, a poem, or a speech.?? But by the 
addition of vóuoc, which among many other things means ‘melody, or 
‘strain, Timaeus' account is compared with a musical performance. As 
the Athenian stranger in the Laws points out: 


TL5 ... the spoken word, and in general all compositions that involve 
using the voice, employ ‘preludes (a sort of limbering up (&vocuvijoetc), so 
to speak), and [...] these introductions are artistically designed to aid the 
coming performance. For instance, the vouot of songs to the harp, and all 
other kinds of musical composition, are preceded by preludes of wonderful 
elaboration.*! 


5° Cf. Phdr. 266d7-9. The term prooemium is not uncommon in Plato (e.g. at Rep. VII 
531d7-8 and 53207 the term is applied to all of education before dialectic, which is called 
the vóuoc), and occurs especially frequently in the Laws. See for the parallel between the 
prooemium of a speech and of a poem or musical performance also Arist Rhet. III 14, 
1414b19-26. 

3 Laws IV 722d3-e1 (trans. Saunders modified), cf. V 734e3-5. The metaphor 
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This same image of a musical performance is present in the very first 
lines of the Critias, the sequel of the Timaeus. It is here that we find the 
end of Timaeus account, in the form of a prayer for forgiveness for any 
false notes.” With this added element of the prayer, Timaeus ends his 
vouos the way he commenced his prooemium at Tim. 27d1-4.°? Whereas 
at the outset of his account he prayed to the gods in general, he here 
addresses "the god who in fact existed long before but has just now been 
created in my words! that is, the Demiurge. 

In his explanation of Socrates’ remark that delimits the prooemium, 
Proclus picks up the image of the musical performance, but interestingly 
chooses a particular instrument: the lyre. This choice is not a casual one: 
Proclus deliberately compares Timaeus to a lyreplayer, who composes 
hymns to the gods. 


TL6 The word vóuoc [at Tim. 2906] is taken from the vouot of the lyre- 
players: they are a particular kind of songs, made in honour, some of 
Athena, some of Ares, some are inspired, and others aim at regulating 
behaviour. They usually had a prelude precede these vóuou which they 
called for this reason “pre-stroking of the strings" (tooyniagńuata).” 
(I 355.4-9) 


As has been shown by Van den Berg, Proclus considers Critias’ Atlantis 
story to bea hymn to Athena.” More important for our purposes is that 
Timaeus' own account is here ranked among the hymns. And elsewhere, 
in the Platonic Theology, Proclus tells us that the divinity celebrated by 


becomes an actual pun in the context of the Laws, of course, since the preambles are in fact 
followed by vóuou in the sense of laws. The main purpose of the prooemia expounded in 
the Laws is to convince the possible wrongdoer otherwise; just as in a speech, the pream- 
ble is persuasive in nature. Cf. IV 722e7 ff.; VI 77305 ff.; etc. At XI 925e6 ff., however, the 
stranger speaks of a more general prooemium, which would have an apologetic character, 
like the prooemium in the Timaeus, cf. Runia (1997: 104-106). 

?? Crit. 106a3-b7, esp. bı “discordant note’, b2-3 “bring the musician who strikes the 
wrong note back into harmony’, cf. 108b4-5. 

° There is another image, namely that of the account as a journey. This image is 
also evoked by the word ztgootjuov (04106 in the word zoo-o(quov), and recurs at the 
beginning of the Critias as well. In the first line of the Critias, which is in content also 
the last one ofthe Timaeus, Timaeus expresses his relief at taking a rest, as it were, after a 
long journey (èx uaxeds 00010, óutmoosíac) (Crit. 106a1-3). This image is less relevant 
to our purposes as it is not picked up by Proclus. 

54 Crit. 106a3-4. 

5 Note that the term Proclus uses to refer to the custom of playing a prelude, zxoown- 
Maruca, as if it were common (8027.01) is in fact a hapax, which emphasizes the novelty 
of his interpretation. 

^6 Van den Berg (2001: 22-34). 
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Plato in the Timaeus is the Demiurge. Through Timaeus entire exposi- 
tion he presents “a kind of hymn” to Zeus the Demiurge: 


TL7 The providence ofthe Demiurge manifests itself from above down to 
the creation of this [visible world], and this text has been presented by Plato 
as a kind of hymn (oiov tuvos vic) to the Demiurge and the Father of this 
universe, proclaiming his powers and creations and gifts to the cosmos.” 

(Theol.Plat. V 20, 75.10-14) 


A similar position was taken two centuries earlier by Menander Rhetor, 
who classifies the Timaeus as a tuvos qvov«óc/quovoXoyixóc,?? i.e. a 
hymn in which we identify an aspect of the natural world with a divin- 
ity and study its nature.? Menander, however, refers to the Timaeus as 
a hymn to the universe (tot Ilavtoc, 337.23), rather than to the Demi- 
urge. The importance of Proclus choice is that as a hymn to the Demi- 
urge, the dialogue is also considered an émtoteogy to him, and this, 
we will see in later chapters, has its reflection in Proclus’ analysis of the 
structure and function of the Timaeus. 


°7 The Timaeus is not the only dialogue which Proclus calls a hymn. See Saffrey 
and Westerink (1968-1997: vol. V 187, n. 3) for references to other examples. Strictly 
speaking, the phrase ‘this text’ (00706) refers only to the description of the demiurgic 
creations, not those of the lesser gods, and therefore not to Timaeus' entire exposition. 
Still, Proclus here also refers to the entire range of creation, 00008 ... 001 TÄS TOUTWV 
zoujoeoc, and thus we can conclude that he does include all of Timaeus account into 
the hymn to the Demiurge. 

58 Menander Rhet. 336.25-337.32, esp. 337.5 and 22 ff. (Spengel). 

5 On the so-called muotxoi buvor see Russell and Wilson (1981: 13-15 with 235-237) 
and Van den Berg (2001: 14-18). I propose to translate puotxot as “of nature” rather than 
"scientific" (as Russell/Wilson), to emphasize that we are dealing with hymns that reveal 
the nature (essence, cf. 333.12) ofa divinity through a (scientific, true) discussion of their 
presence in nature (the natural world, cf. 337.5). On the commentary as prayer see Brisson 
(2000b). C£. the 3rd/ath c. Pythagorean hymn to Nature, see Powell (1925: 197-198), and 
Simplicius, who dedicates his own commentary on Aristotle's De caelo as a hymn to the 
Demiurge (In Cael. 731.25-29). 

$ Tn fact, Menander states that Plato himself in the Critias calls the Timaeus a óuvoc 
tov IIavróc. As has been remarked by modern commentators Russell and Wilson (1981: 
236), Van den Berg (2001: 16), nowhere in the Critias can such a remark be found. 
Russell/Wilson propose that Menander was thinking of Tim. 27c and 92b, or Critias 106a, 
all invocations. I propose that in addition Menander may have had in mind Tim. 21a, 
where Critias (rather than the Critias) calls his own account a kind of hymn (oióvzteo 
buvoóvrac). 

61 And not, e.g. to the One. On hymns as &riotooq'| see Van den Berg (2001: 19-22 
and chapter 3). 
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1.3.2. The prooemium and philosophy of nature as a science? 


The prooemium has a second important function, namely that of secur- 
ing a scientific status of philosophy of nature. 

As has been shown by Runia, the Timaeus places itself in the tradi- 
tion of the Presocratic negi puoews literature by incorporating in the 
prooemium the following elements: (1) invocation of the gods, (2) intro- 
duction of the author, (3) indication of the audience, (4) statement of 
the subject, (5) truth claim, and (6) outline of the method to be fol- 
lowed.® The only element of the Timaeus prooemium that does not fit 
the tradition is what Proclus will call “the hypotheses and what needs to 
be demonstrated from them beforehand^** i.e. Timaeus developing of 
the starting points of his account (Tim. 27d5-29d3). Interestingly, Pro- 
clus considers this same eccentric element to be the very core of the 
prooemium. 

Proclus presents two summaries of the prooemium on one page. The 
first contains five items, in the order of the Platonic text: (1) "the kind 
(cioc) of research subject", (2) “the hypotheses" and (3) “what needs 
to be demonstrated from them beforehand”, (4) “the kind (01000) of 
text”, and (5) “the disposition of the audience”.® In the second summary, 
however, all that is mentioned as the content of the prooemium are the 
hypotheses and the demonstrations.56 The 81606 of the subject matter 
is no longer separated from the hypotheses, and as a consequence the 
nature ofthe text (which is determined by the subject matter) is no longer 
separated from the demonstrations. The disposition ofthe audience is left 
out altogether. 


9? I am grateful to David Runia for letting me mine his unpublished paper ‘Proclus’ 
interpretation of the procemium of Plato's Timaeus (27d-29d), which was presented at 
"Platos Ancient Readers’, a conference held in Newcastle (AUS), June 2002. 

53 Runia (1997: 104-106). 

9^ In Tim. 1 355.2-3. 

85 I 354.27-355.4. A comparison with Runia's analysis of Plato’s text shows several 
similarities, and one puzzling difference: the prayer, one of the traditional constituents 
of the prooemium, occurs in neither summary, despite the fact that Proclus comments 
on it extensively. That does not mean he thinks that the prayer is not really needed (as 
does Menander, who states that a hymn of nature does not require a prayer, 337.25-26), 
but rather that it does not belong to the prooemia (cf. In Tim. 1 206.26-27). Another 
difference is that in Proclus’ summaries there is no mention of the author/speaker. As to 
the similarities, we recognize the introduction of the subject matter in (1), the truth claim 
in (4), and the mention of the audience in (5). 

$6 I 355.23-28 (Proclus subsequently adds the characterization of the text). 
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We can conclude, then, that in his exegesis of the prooemium Pro- 
clus concentrates on (2) and (3): “the hypotheses and what needs to be 
demonstrated from them beforehand’, that is, on the only non-traditional 
element of the prooemium. Proclus main reason for this, as will be 
shown, is that it is precisely the presence of hypotheses and demonstra- 
tions that give Platonic philosophy of nature its status of a science. 


1.3.3. The structure of this book 


TL8(-Tr.1) True philosophy of nature must depend on theology (111), 
just as nature depends on the gods (11) and is divided up according to 
all their orders (11/1v), in order that accounts too may be imitators of the 
things they signify (v).° 


The elements of this statement, which as mentioned at the outset of the 
introduction, sum up the basic ingredients of Proclean philosophy of 
nature, have their counterparts in the different chapters of this book (11- 
v). 

Chapter 11 discusses the ontological realm that is the subject matter of 
philosophy of nature: @votc. The chapter presents an analysis of Proclus’ 
notion of nature (qvoic) as described in the introduction to the commen- 
tary on the Timaeus, as well as elsewhere in his work. The main issues 
discussed in this chapter are the ontological status of nature, its relation 
to soul, and its activities. I will argue that in Proclus metaphysical sys- 
tem universal Nature is an intermediary hypostasis, which, together with 
Soul, connects the physical world with its intelligible causes. It is also the 
proximate cause of physical objects. This universal nature, however, only 
partly transcends its effects, and is part of a chain of natures, from the 
highest intelligible "source of nature" to its lowest manifestation in indi- 
vidual natures. 

In chapters 111 and Iv, the elements of this metaphysical chain of nature 
will be shown to have their correspondents in an epistemological chain of 
different kinds of philosophy of nature. In the five books of Proclus’ com- 
mentary we find different phases of philosophy of nature—mostly with 
different methods and limitations—depending on the subject matter at 
11300. 


87 In Tim. I 204.8-12. 

$5 The part of the first book in which Proclus interprets the summary of the Republic 
and the Atlantis story as presentations of the universe in images and symbols respec- 
tively (Tim. 17b5-20c3 with In Tim. I 26.21-73.21, and 20c4-26d6 with I 73.23-196.29 
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In chapter 11, the highest kind of puovodoyia is discussed. This theo- 
logical and dialectical philosophy of nature, the main part of which Pro- 
clus finds in the prooemium, consists in an analytic proceeding from 
the nature of the sensible world to its primary cause, the Demiurge, 
and in him also to the intelligible Living Being and the Good. Proclus 
presents an analysis of this highest kind of philosophy of nature in which 
he emphasizes certain parallels between Plato's procedure and that of a 
geometer. I argue that the aim of this comparison is not just to give phi- 
losophy of nature a scientific status, but also to determine the main char- 
acteristics of that science: the starting points of the ascent to the Demi- 
urge remain hypothetical and are partly a posteriori. The combination of 
partly empirical starting points and a scientific status rests on an inge- 
nious notion of 0060 as the cognitive faculty with which we study the 
natural world. 

Chapter 1v contains an analysis of the notion of philosophy of nature 
as it occurs in the later books of the commentary. I will show that we 
there find lower kinds of philosophy of nature, matching the respective 
subjects of the books in question: mathematical qvovoAoyía for the body 
and the soul ofthe world, empirical philosophy of nature for the heavenly 
bodies, and something like biology, a science of the living being. As 
part of this chapter I discuss the explanatory role of mathematics in 
philosophy of nature. I argue that in Proclus' view the structure of the 
natural world is in a sense mathematical, but that at the same time for 
understanding that world mathematical explanations are helpful but not 
sufficient. I also argue that the manner in which mathematics helps us 
reach a proper explanation of the natural world is determined by the 
aspect of the world that is being explained, namely the body or the soul 
of the world respectively. 

In the last chapter, chapter v, I discuss Proclus' interpretation of the 
textual and didactic aspects of the Timaeus, as he finds them in Plato’s 
famous remark that the account of nature is a mere "likely story". Rather 
than discuss the limitations of an account of the natural world, Proclus' 
main aim in his inventive interpretation is to demonstrate how such an 
account facilitates the ascent to knowledge of the intelligible causes of the 
universe. A crucial element in the accounts fulfilment of this function 


respectively), will be left out of consideration. These passages are preparatory, accord- 
ing to Proclus, and as opposed to the other preparatory passage of the Timaeus, the 
prooemium, hardly elicit remarks on his part concerning the nature and methods of vot- 
odoyia. 
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is the ontological nature of its subject, the natural world. Because the 
natural world is an ontological image (86600) of its own transcendent 
causes, an exposition about that world is an iconic account in the sense 
that it is a direct presentation of ontological images. 

I moreover show that for Proclus all discourse, including that about 
the natural world, can have a didactic function due to its two ‘directions, 
namely one of natural resemblance to its subject matter, comparable to 
emanation, and one of a further assimilation to its subject matter by the 
author/speaker, comparable to reversion. 

In the conclusion I bring together the findings of chapters 11 to v. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PLATONIC 99212 ACCORDING TO PROCLUS 


11.1. Introduction 


The subject of this chapter is Proclus’ concept of 60016. Our primary 
focus will be on the content and role of this concept as the subject matter 
of the Timaeus, but since such a crucial and complex notion as @votc 
deserves more than just an isolated contextually bound study, we will 
also delve into more general issues regarding Proclus' concept of nature.! 

The last part of Proclus’ introduction to his commentary on the Timae- 
us is a treatise on 61016 (In Tim. I 9.31-12.25) At first sight this trea- 
tise does not fit among the elements that traditionally constitute the 
introduction to a commentary, the schema isagogicum. Its presence can 
be explained, however, as a further delimitation of the 00706 of the 
Timaeus, which is in first instance determined as “all of puotohoyia”? As 
we have seen in chapter 1, Proclus immediately delimits this oxonóc by 
digressing on the different kinds of qvotoAoyía, and selecting the study 
that focuses on the true causes of everything natural as the real Platonic 
philosophy of nature. This leaves us in the dark with respect to the actual 
subject of the Timaeus, as long as we do not know what the natural is. 
At I 2.7-8 we see that the natural is what "becomes by nature” (tõv ú- 
oet vwou£vov).* This implies that the character of the entire dialogue, 
and of its oxonóc, is ultimately determined by what is meant by @votc,° 
although of course the actual subject ofthe Timaeus has a wider extension 
than «vois alone. Since qois is a highly polysemous word; the discus- 
sion of the 00706 is not complete until we have reached an agreement 
on what its meaning—or range of meanings—is in the context of Platos 


! Inthe following, I will write Nature (capitalized) to indicate universal, divine 00016, 
which is a hypostasis (on @votc as hypostasis see below). 

? For useful notes on this passage see Tarrant (2007: 103 ff.). 

3 See T L2. 

4 C£ In Tim. I 1.23-24, 2.29ff. 

5 Cf. Hadot, I. (1987: 115). 

$ See e.g. RE s.v. Natur. 
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Timaeus. Or, as Proclus remarks, since different people have understood 
voc in different ways, we should find out what exactly q$oic means for 
Plato, and what he thinks its essence (ovoia) is, before moving on to the 
main text.’ 

It is for this reason that Proclus devotes a section towards the end of 
his introduction to a systematic treatise on Plato's notion of qvoic, and 
how it differs from—and of course improves on—that of just about any 
non-platonic philosopher.? 

Of course, another reason for presenting an answer to the question 
“what is nature? ; apart from determining the oxomdc of the dialogue at 
hand as precisely as possible, is the wish to comply with a standard of 
physical works, set by Aristotle, who starts his Physica from answering 
the question what nature is, and includes a doxographical discussion.? 

Because in the introduction to the In Tim. Proclus is emphatically 
giving an account of a Platonic notion of nature as part of Platonic 
philosophy of nature, he puts Platos notion in a polemic contrast to 
that of others. As a result, the description of the notion of nature is 
purposefully stripped of any Aristotelian or Stoic aspects. Elsewhere, 
however (mainly in the discussion of Timaeus 41e, and in book III 
of the In Parmenidem) different features of nature are discussed more 
extensively, resulting in a more subtle picture. The fact that the treatise 
takes up over three pages of the fourteen page introduction cannot but 
be indicative of its significance. Nonetheless, no systematic explanation 
of its contents has been given in modern scholarship.'? In the following, 
this treatise on Platonic nature, which is the most concise description 
of Proclus’ own ideas regarding @votc, will be the starting point for a 
broader discussion of Proclus’ notion of qvoic. 


7 [n Tim. I 9.31-10.2. Note that the meaning of qvoic in the treatise in the In Tim.— 
and consequently in this chapter—is limited to nature as it figures in the totogia mei 
@voews, accounts of origin and generation of and in the universe. On this topic in Plato 
see Etienne (1996: 397), Naddaf (2005). 

8 Hadot, I. (1987: 113, 115) suggests that the purpose of such systematic treatises on 
the oxoztóc was to ensure that the reader is forewarned of the difficulty of the subject 
matter. In the In Tim., however, there is no sign of such a warning. 

? Arist. Phys. II 1 192b8 ff., cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. I, 35 n. 4). Cf. Arist. Met. 
V 4 for an enumeration of different meanings of @uotc. 

10 See, however, Phillips (2007: 151-205) for a discussion of parts of the treatise in 
the context of a treatment of Proclus' doctrine of evil. For a critical discussion see below 
11.4.2 lii. 
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11.1.1. Platos 00066 


One of the difficulties Proclus must have encountered in describing a 
Platonic notion of nature concerns his source material: Plato himself 
hardly ever characterizes nature as such, let alone discusses it. Of course, 
in accordance with good Neoplatonic practice, the theory on @votc 
offered is really that of Proclus, rather than Plato, but as we will see our 
commentator does find the source of his theory in Plato. There are few 
Platonic passages that today are considered informative with respect to 
Platos notion of nature, namely Phaedo 96a6 ff., Phaedrus 270a ff., Sophist 
265c-e, and Laws X 891b8-892c7.!! At Phaedo 96a6ff. Socrates refers to 
the study of nature (negi qvosoc totogia) as concerning the causes of 
generation, perishing, and being (existential or predicative).!* Crudely 
speaking, nature here refers to the class of objects that are subject to 
generation and perishing. Phaedrus 270a ff. clearly makes a connection 
between the 60016 that figures in negi PUOEws lovoo(a and qvois as the 
essence of something (to understand the nature of something, one has to 
understand the nature of the universe). Again, Sophist 265c-e and Laws 
X 891c-892c are both criticisms of the common opinion that everything 
growing owes its existence to mindless nature and chance, rather than to 
a divine cause (in the Laws, that cause is soul). So here we find another 
meaning of qvoic, that of an irrational automatic agent. The Timaeus, 
paradoxically, is not considered by modern scholars to contain valuable 
information regarding Platos concept of qvo0ic,? although according to 
Proclus it does. For him Tim. 41e, where the Demiurge is said to show 
the souls the nature of the universe (1) tot ztavróc Mots), is a crucial 
addition to the source material. Today this passage does not sparkle 
any scholarly discussions with respect to the concept of nature, but we 
will see that it is central to Proclus analysis of the ontological level of 


11 E.g. Etienne (1996: 397, n. 3), Claghorn (1954: 123-130), Naddaf (2005), Solmsen 
(1960: 92f.). The other passages mentioned by Etienne (Lysis 214b, Prot. 315c, Tim. 
57d, Epist. VII 344d) are mere mentions of natural inquiry. Some dialogues abound 
in mentions of qvoic, but most of them involve nature in the sense of the essence of 
something. On the notion of qvoic in antiquity see Holwerda (1955). 

12 Cf. Plato Phil. 59a. For an assessment of Platos place in the zteoi qogoc tradition 
see Naddaf (1997), Runia (1997). 

13 Eg. Claghorn (1954: 121ff). As he has shown, the word 60066 is hardly used 
in the Timaeus, and when it is, it has the sense of substance (74d, 75d, 84c), basis of 
characteristics (18d, 20a, 30b, 48b, 6ob, 62b, 900), or proper order of action (29b, 45b). 
See also Johansen (2004: ch. 1, esp. 22-23), who argues that the cosmology of the Timaeus 
is primarily a defence of a life of reason. 
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nature. Another passage Proclus relies on is the myth of the Statesman, 
and especially 272d ff., where the universe is abandoned by the helmsman 
and turned over to its natural motions (eiuaguévn te xal oVPUTOS 
ênðvuia, 27266). 

Like Proclus, modern authors tend to overlook or ignore the fact that 
there is hardly such a thing as Plato's doctrine of q$oic and describe 
"Platos concept of nature" in a manner that is tailored entirely to their 
own purposes, e.g. interpreting Platos utterances through the Aristote- 
lian material. By way of illustration, let us briefly look at Claghorn, who 
writes in an Aristotelian context, and at the more recent discussion of 
Naddaf. Claghorn claims that Plato in the Timaeus “had taken the name 
qois to apply to Reason, rather than to the world of things’, and that 
he "identified the 6vtws 0170 with the qvos. óvva? His main source 
is Tim. 4606, in which Plato speaks of  Eu~ew@v qvotg—where úo 
is clearly to be read as “essence” or “being”. What Claghorn could have 
said, then, is that Plato ascribes to Reason, rather than to nature, the 
creation of order and motion in the world. But this in no way implies 
an identification of nature and Reason.'^ In general Claghorn confuses 
Reason, Mind and Soul: “‘Mind’ in the Timaeus then, is the pvotc of the 
world, for it basically is rationality, and this is what directs its movements 
... To Plato, therefore, Nature is the world of Reason. It is described as 
Soul to emphasize its ability to initiate motion, since only soul can do 
that, and mind dwells in soul? 

More recently, Naddaf has argued that 60016 is the “development of 
the contemporary world (...) from beginning to end? and that we find 
it in this sense in Plato's Laws X.! The disadvantage of Naddaf’s inter- 
pretation of Platonic @votc is that it is made subservient to his attempt to 
demonstrate that early Greek negi qvogoc literature contained a 'polito- 
gony.!’ Thus it cannot, in fact, be considered an interpretation of pvotc 
as such. For example, he selects from Laws X the passage in which q- 
otc is opposed to téyvy (889a4-e2), while at the same time taking the 


14 Claghorn (1954: 124, 130). For criticism of Claghorn see Solmsen (1960: 97, n. 22), 
who brings forward some suggestion concerning Plato's notion of 60016 in which inad- 
vertently—or at least without warning—the word is used in three different senses within 
one paragraph: first as “essence”, then as "the realm of movement’, and finally as “some- 
thing relating to the realm of movement" (1960: 921.). 

15 Naddaf (2005: 20, 28-29). 

16 Naddaf (2005: 32-34). Unfortunately volume II of Naddaf's work, which will deal 
with an analysis of qotc in Plato, and especially with regard to Laws book X (2005: 1), 
is not published yet. 

17 Naddaf (2005: 2). 
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latter as concerning the development of human culture and therefore as 
part of 60066 in the sense defined. Naddaf does not, however, include 
the sequel of Laws X (891c-892c), where the argument culminates in the 
analysis of the relation between (00016 and yvyń, and as a consequence he 
leaves the main point of the Laws discussion out of consideration, which 
is the question whether the gods exist and whether the natural world is 
ensouled. 

It may not be possible to come up with a meaningful account of Plato's 
concept of nature, and it certainly is not needed here. By way of starting 
point, let me merely state the very general claim that since @votc is 
associated with growth, we tend to assume that Plato takes it to go hand 
in hand with generation and decay, temporality, perceptibility, and with 
irrationality. Interestingly, the passages in which he speaks of nature in 
the sense of megi PUGEWS tovooí(a, do not warrant that assumption. For 
example, in the Phaedo, Socrates hopes to discover the rationality of 
nature (97c-99d). According to the Sophist, Nature does not produce 
everything natural, as the Athenian stranger says, "by some spontaneous 
cause that generates it without any thought’, but “by a cause that works by 
reason and divine knowledge derived from a god" (Sophist 265c, trans. 
White). Nature is here not replaced by a divine cause, but supplemented 
with it. Proclus, we will see, takes this more optimistic angle in his views 
of nature. 


11.2. The essence of nature 


In ancient philosophy, very generally speaking, the range of concepts 
referred to by the word @votc runs from nature as a class of things char- 
acterized by growth and change, matter, and spatiotemporality, through 
nature as a principle active in that class of things, to nature as the essence 
of a thing, not tampered with by man, as opposed to e.g. téyvy or vó- 
uoc.? In Proclus we find the same spectrum. For our present purposes 
the latter, nature as the essence of a thing, is least relevant.’ 


18 For general literature on the early and classical Greek concept of qvoic: Lloyd, 
G.E.R. (1991c), Naddaf (2005) (mainly Presocratics, and somewhat controversial, cf. 
Mansfeld (1997)), Schmalzriedt (1970: 113 ff.) for a description of the development from 
"Individualphysis" to “Allphysis” in the second half of the 5th century Bc, and Vlastos 
(1975: 18-22). 

19 But see 11.5.2. 
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Proclus commences his treatise on nature at In Tim. I 9.31-12.25 with 
three questions: 


TIL1 Tic púog xal zxóÜev MECELOL xai uéyor Tivos ateiver TAS AVT 
7 ㅠ 00108; 


What is nature, where does it come from, and how far does it extend its 
activities??? In other words: (1) what are nature’s essence, (2) ontological 
origin and (3) causal power? (1) The question of the essence of nature 
divides into two subquestions: (i) Is nature a kind of, or a part 01, lower 
soul (treated in 11.3.1), and (ii) if not, then is it identical to “everything 
natural"? (11.3.2) It will become clear that nature for Proclus is neither 
soul nor the aggregate of everything natural, but primarily a hypostasis 
of its own in between the two, where hypostasis is to be understood in the 
narrower technical sense of "fundamental ontological level" —something 
that does not merely have, but also is a hypostasis.?! 

(2) The second question, regarding the origin of nature, results in a 
discussion ofthe different levels of reality on which we find nature, of the 
interdependence of those different "natures" and of the question which 
of them is primarily considered nature (which is not the same as the 
question which of them is ontologically primary) (11.4). 

(3) And finally, the third question concerns the activity of nature as 
source of motion and unity of all bodies (11.5). These are all questions 
that were at the heart of the late ancient debate on nature.? 


II.3. Nature, soul, and the natural 


According to Proclus Plato surpasses other philosophers in giving an 
account of the essence of nature. Proclus support of this claim, an 
explanation of the mistakes made by other philosophers, amounts to 
a nice—albeit incomplete—history of the concept of nature through 
antiquity, presented in ascending metaphysical order.? Let us briefly 


?0 [n Tim. I 10.4-5. 

?! Cf. Steel (1994: 79-80), Dérrie (1955), Witt (1933) on the history of the notion. Cf. 
Gersh (1973: 30-32), who apart from the causal dependence also emphasizes the complex 
(often triadic) structure of many hypostases. 

22 See Sorabji (20042: esp. 33-60) for a selection of discussions on these and related 
issues from the ancient commentators on (mainly) Aristotle, and Remes (2008: chapter 3) 
for a concise overview of Neoplatonic themes regarding nature and the sensible. 

23 For reff. to similar doxographies see Festugiére (1966-1968: 35, n. 4). 
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review it before taking a closer look at two aspects thereof: the relation 
between nature and soul (11.3.1), and between nature and the natural 
(11.3.2). 

Proclus starts out with Antiphon, who identified nature with matter. 
This unexpected presence of Antiphon reveals that Proclus’ main source 
for the doxographical material is Aristotle.? 

The second target is Aristotle himself, and his equation of nature 
with form.? In this polemic context Proclus does not refer to Aristotle's 
definition of nature as the source of motion, probably because Proclus in 
fact maintains that definition (see below 11.5). 

Thirdly, Proclus mentions some anonymous predecessors of Plato who 
underestimated nature by identifying it with “the whole” (tó ÓXov), as 
those who are scolded by the Athenian stranger in book X of the Laws 
for calling the products of nature “natures” (và qvos qvos TEOCONYO- 
gevov).”” In light ofthe fact that tò dAov is subsequently called tò 0000.06 
we have to assume that it refers to any whole consisting of both matter 
and form, rather than to the sum of everything physical.?? Proclus here 
seems to be repeating Aristotle's criticism that that which is constituted 
of matter and form is not a nature, but natural, for example a man.? 

Yet another mistaken conception of nature Proclus mentions, and 
which is like the previous one criticized in the Laws, is that nature is iden- 
tical with physical powers such as weight or density.?? The philosophers 
who adhere to such notions are identified as Peripatetic philosophers?! 
and “even older ones" (probably atomists).? 


24 [n Tim. I 10.5-6. Proclus’ source is Arist. Phys. II 1 193a9-17, but as Festugiére 
shows Antiphon is also part of the Aetian tradition. Tarrant (2007: 103, n. 52) refers to 
Dox. 1.22.6, 2.20.15, 2.28.4, 2.29.3, 3.16.4. Cf. Alex.Aphr. In Met. 357.7 f£., Simpl. In Phys. 
273.35 ff., Philop. In Phys. 207.19 ff. 

?5 [n Tim. I 10.6-7. For nature as form see Arist. Phys. II 1 193a30ff; cf. Met. XII 3 
1070a11-12. 

?6 Cf. Schneider (1996: 439). For nature as source of motion see Arist. Phys. III 1 
200b12-13, Cael. I 2 268b16. 

27 In Tim. I 10.7—9, see below, 11.3.2. 

28 [n Tim. I 10.14. Cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. I, 36 n. 4). 

2 Arist. Phys. II 1 193b5-6. 

30 Plato Laws X 892b3 ff. 

31 [n Tim. I 10.9712. Perhaps Proclus is here confusing the Peripatetic theory that 
physical changes start from the four dSuvdetc cold, warm, dry and moist (Arist. Meteor. 
13 340b14 ff.) with lists of ‘secondary’ physical properties such as weight and density, e.g. 
at Arist. PA II 1 646218 ff. See also Alex. In Meteor. 13.27 ff. and 181.13 ff. 

32 [In Tim. I 10.10-11. 
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Proclus ends the list with two theories that he does not ascribe to 
anyone, namely the theory that nature is the craft of (a) god (téyvy 
0200), and finally the theory that equates nature and soul.** With 
respect to the latter theory we can safely assume that Proclus has in mind 
Plotinus, who maintained that nature is the lowest, non-descended, part 
of the World Soul.’ The former, that nature is a divine craft, has been 
identified as Stoic, according to the reasoning that if Stoic nature is a god, 
as well as a nọ veyvuxóv, then nature is also a divine téyvy.* I will argue, 
however, that instead Proclus here has in mind a Platonic passage (Soph. 
2656, see below 11.5.1). 

In general Proclus' judgment is harsh: Plato would not deem matter, 
form, the body, or physical powers worthy of being called qvoic primar- 
ily. And as to the option he mentions last, Plato shrinks (Oxvet) from 
calling nature soul just like that (aùtóðev). Instead, in Proclus view Plato 
gives us the most exact description, saying that the essence of nature is 
in between soul and physical powers. It is significant that Proclus does 
not reject the theory of nature as a craft of (a) god. We will return to this 
later.?? 

As Festugiére points out, the doxographical character of the above 
listing of definitions of nature could indicate that it was copied from a 
handbook, but the real paradigm of the list is Aristotle’s Physics.’ More 
importantly, the list is not given merely for reasons of scholasticism, but 
to demarcate the area of the Platonic notion of nature by eliminating 
notions that are too high or too low. The order of presentation is revealing 
of a Proclean (or at least Neoplatonic) interpretation: rather than present 
the different definitions in chronological order, Proclus gives them in an 
increasing order of ontological status ascribed to nature (ranging from 
the lowest, matter, to the highest, soul). 

The most interesting aspects of Proclus little history of the concept of 
@votc for our purposes are the fact that the theory of nature as a craft of 


33 In Tim. I 10.12. This is a separate theory, and not a further explanation of the 
previous, pace Romano (1991: 242). On nature as téyvy 0600 see below 11.5.1. 

34 In Tim. I 10.12-13. He adds “or some other similar thing" (43.0 tı vototxov), but 
this seems to be an addition for the sake of completion rather than a real alternative for 
soul. 

35 See below, II.3.1. 

?6 This is the argument of Festugiére ad loc, who refers to Zeno’ s nõo veyvvxóv (= ap. 
Diog. Laert. VII 156 tiv u£v 60010 eiva nõo vexvvxóv 000 Baðitov eic yéveow = SVF 
I 171). Tarrant also refers to SVF II 774, 1133-1134. 

37 See below 11.5.1. 

38 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. I 35 n. 4). 
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(a) god is not rejected, and that the Plotinian theory of nature as soul, 
although it is not rejected forthright, is at least considered in need of 
modification. 


II.3.1. Nature is not soul 


The relation between nature and soul was a matter of debate among 
ancient philosophers, primarily with regard to the question whether 
lower animate and inanimate beings possessed soul, or only nature. 
Another issue in the Platonic tradition was how both nature and soul 
could be the Gey) wvrjogoc.? A more implicit issue in the discussion 
of soul and nature concerns the ontological relation between nature and 
soul themselves. For our purposes the most interesting position on the 
latter issue is that of Plotinus, as this is the position Proclus challenges. 
In short, Plotinus maintained, as is well known, that nature is the lowest 
part of soul, and more precisely of the World Soul.*? 

Proclus' position on the ontological relation of nature to soul has been 
assessed in different ways, but the general assumption is that Proclus 
follows Plotinus. Romano (1991: 242) points to the difference between 
nature and soul (he capitalizes only soul: “natura e Anima’), but incor- 
rectly ascribes to Proclus the Plotinian view that nature is nothing other 
than the activity of Soul in matter.*! Siorvanes (1996: 137) is not very spe- 
cific on this point (e.g. ^... Platonists came to regard nature as a kind of 
lower soul”), but also seems to assume that Proclus position was the same 
as Plotinus. Leisegang, however, identifies Proclean 60016, correctly, we 
will see, as a separate entity in between the corporeal and the psychic.” 


3 Mohr (1980: esp. 47), reprinted in Mohr (1985: 158 ff.), cf. Sorabji (20042: 44). For 
@votc as source of motion see 11.5.2. 

40 Enn. IV 4 [28] 13, esp. 3-4: vSaAUa yao qoovrjogog Å qot xai vyris čoyatov 
and III 8 [30] 4.14-16. See also Armstrong (1967: 254), Brisson (2008: 34-35, 292 n. 117 
and forthcoming), O'Meara (1993: 77), Phillips (2007: 189-201), Wilberding (2006: 
esp. 178-182). 

^! Cf. Dorrie and Baltes (1998: 3281. and n. 18, cf. 343), who refer to Syr. In Met. 39.21 
and Simpl. In Phys. 298.18 ff. as indicating that nature is the lowest level of soul. In both 
these passages, however, nature is mentioned next to soul, and there is no indication in 
either passage that nature should be understood to be ontologically included in or part 
of soul. As to the former, Proclus' teacher Syrianus, it is difficult to assess his view on the 
relation between nature and World Soul (see below). It is clear, however, that Syrianus 
distinguishes an ontological level of nature from that of soul. In Met. 12.6, cf. 81.33, 113.2- 
3, 119.6, 147.12. Cf. Praechter (1932: 1753). 

2 Leisegang (1941). 
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That Proclus distances himself from Plotinus has hitherto been noticed 
only recently by Phillips (2007: 163, 166 ff.). 

Proclus summarizes the ontological position Plato assigns to nature as 
follows: 


T 11.2 [Plato] locates the essence of nature in between the two, I mean 
soul and corporeal powers, inferior to the former due to being divided 
over bodies and by not reverting upon itself? but rising above everything 
that comes after it** by possessing their Aóyot and producing everything 
and giving it life. 


The second half of this description concerns the relation between nature 
and the natural and will be treated in the next section. For now let us 
focus on the relation between nature and soul. Natures place on the 
ontological ladder just beneath soul is explained from two points of view, 
namely their respective relations to body and their capacity of reversion 
(€mtoteo~y). In his treatise on nature, Proclus is more interested in the 
relation to body (for nature's lack of reversion see below):*° 


T11.3 Intellective (40800) soul is not the same thing as nature. For nature 
belongs to bodies, immersing itself in them and being unseparable from 
them, but soul is separate and roots in itself and belongs at the same time 
both to itself and to another, having the “of another” through being partic- 
ipated, and the “of itself” through not sinking into the participant ... for 
these things are continuous: itself, its own, its own and another’s, another’s, 
other." The latter is, of course, everything perceptible, which is full of all 
kinds of separation and division; and of the former the one (another’s) is 


5 Accepting Festugiére’s reading attiyv for Diehl's aùtńv. 

^^ This cannot, as Tarrant (2007: 104, n. 58) proposes, mean ‘after soul. 

^ In Tim. I 10.16-21 èv uéoo 08 Guqoiv Ti Ovolav attics DépEvoc, yux Aéyo 
xal TOV OWLATLAMV Suvauewv, VPEWwEVIV uev Exelvys TO regiCeodar MEL và owuata 
xal TH Wi] EMLOTOEGELV eic AUTIV, oxeo£yovoav 08 vOv uev amv TO AOyOuS EXELV TOV 
TAVIOV xal yYevvev ㅠ 00710. xal Cwosotetv. 

^$ [n his essay on the Myth of Er, instead, Proclus focuses on divinity and motion: he 
speaks of the nature of the all, which he identifies with Fate, and which is inferior to 
soul because it is not a god, but is superior to body because it does not move (In Remp. 
II 357.11-27). 

47 Cf. In Tim. I 373.7 f., where the same enumeration from “itself” to “other” is given 
to argue for the principle of plenitude. Tarrant (2007: 105, n. 62) suggests that the five 
members of the series may be related to the five causes, and shows that this works for the 
paradigmatic cause (itself) and the efficient cause, the Demiurge (its own). His tentative 
connexion of soul, nature and the sensible world with final, formal and material cause is 
not convincing. Soul is not the final cause of the universe, the Good is. And nature is a 
sixth cause, namely the instrumental cause (see below). 
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nature, which is inseparable from bodies, and the other (its own and 
another') is soul, which is in itself and illuminates something else with 
a secondary life.*8 


The word ‘intellective’ (vogoà) in the first line of this passage leaves open 
the possibility that puots is a non-intellective kind of soul, but in view of 
Proclus’ emphatic distinction between soul and nature in this passage a 
reading of the adjective as a pleonasm here as at I 12.19 is more likely to 
present Proclus’ theory accurately. We have as yet no conclusive evidence, 
however, that this is the right interpretation.” 

The main difference between soul and nature, according to this pas- 
sage, lies in their different relations to body. Nature is not only intrin- 
sically and essentially related to bodies (vv owuátwv, AYWELOTOS GI 
00070), but is also physically immersed in them (ðúvovoa xav aùtõv). 
As such, it is “the of another” (tò 0722.01): it is not self-sufficient. Intellec- 
tual soul, on the other hand, is separate from bodies, and roots in itself 
(woot EoTL, êv abti iSQutat).°° As opposed to nature, soul has an exis- 
tence that is somehow tied up with bodies—which is expressed by its 
being “of another" (và uev uevéyeotat TO (ov £yovoa)—yet does not 
sink into them, and is therefore “of itself" (và 08 un vevetv eic TO ueta- 
OYOV TO &avrijc). Soul is an av0vztóoraov, i.e. it is capable of maintain- 
ing its own existence, without depending on a lower entity.?! 

Later on in the second book (In Tim. I 257.6-11) we find a subtle 
indication of the same difference between soul and nature, pertaining 
to their respective degrees of divisibility. When discussing the ques- 
tion whether Timaeus' definitions of ‘Being and ‘Becoming’ encom- 
pass all of reality, Proclus points out that by assuming the summits, the 
intermediates are included. The intermediates, following the principle of 
plenitude, are ‘being-and-becoming’ and 'becoming-and-being:? Soul is 
said to be intermediate between being and becoming in that it is being 
and at the same time becoming, just like Time, whereas the "summit of 


48 [n Tim. I 10.24-11.5. This passage gives us important information regarding the 
question whether there exists an imparticipable nature, for which see section 11.4. Cf. In 
Tim. I 12.19-21. 

? In EL. Th. prop. 111 Proclus distinguishes between souls connected with their proper 
intelligence, i.e. intellective souls, and ‘bare souls. See further below, the discussion on 
irrational souls. 

5° Accepting Festugiére’s 00017 instead of Diehl's aùtńv. 

그 See also below. 

52 In Tim. I 257.5-6 tO Ov xai ywóuevov, TO vwópevov xai dv. See on this passage 
also 111.3. 
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things that have become" (1) åxoótns TOV yevntõv), to which (univer- 
sal) Nature belongs, is becoming and at the same time being.” These some- 
what obscure formulations “being-and-becoming” and “becoming-and- 
being" are more than a mere dialectical spinning out of possibilities. They 
are intended as what we might call dynamic conjunctions,** in which 
the former member takes precedence over the second, and the terms 
cannot be inverted without semantic consequences—as opposed to an 
ordinary conjunction, in which such an inversion would not have any 
consequences. The predicate that comes first expresses the predominant 
property, while the second predicate is that of the minor property. In a 
normal conjunction the two properties, in whichever order, would add 
up to the same. In these dynamic conjunctions, however, soul, having 
the ontologically more valuable property of “being” before the less valu- 
able property of “becoming”, has a sum total of properties that is more 
valuable (more real in the sense of “being”, and less divided) than that 
of nature, which has the lower property of “becoming” first and “being” 
second. Note that in this context the participles “being” and “becoming” 
(at I 257.5-8) pertain not so much to existence in time, as to degree of 
divisibility and dependence.” The word "becoming" in this context is an 
expression especially of natures divisibility over bodies, and “being” of 
its incorporeality.^ó 

The formulation using the two dynamic conjunctions also tells us that 
both Soul and Nature are what we might call transitional hypostases, i.e. 
hypostases that bridge or close the gap between the indivisible (Being) 
and the divisible (Becoming), by essentially belonging to both.” This 
is confirmed by Proclus' discussion elsewhere of the two intermediates 
(ueootyntec) between true indivisibility and true divisibility?? These two 


55 Proclus’ formulation suggests that not only Nature belongs to this category (toravtn 
086 £o xai Ñ TOD zavróc 60016, I 257.8-9), but he names no other occupants. Perhaps 
one should think of the lower universal natures (see below 11.4.2). 

^! This is a notion from dynamic semantics. Dynamic semantics is used mainly to 
explain and formalize anaphora. See Asher (1998). 

°° [thank Jan Opsomer for pointing out the importance of divisibility in the notion of 
nature. On the different senses of “becoming” see Lernould (2001: 222 f.) and chapter 111. 
There are other differences between soul and nature that accompany their respective 
combinations of Being and Becoming, such as degrees of rationality and causal power, 
but Proclus is not interested in these differences at this point. 

56 In Tim. 1 257.9-11 xoi YÒ oc] AAVTWS 06 LEV WEQLOTI] TEL TOTS OUAOL YEVNTÁ 
80100, 06 08 za vveA Gc åowuatos cyévnroc, cf. Theol.Plat. 115 76.20-21. 

57 Cf. Schneider (1996: 439). 

58 In Tim. II 152.9-20. 
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intermediates are soul and ‘the divisible essence’ (1) ueoroth 00010), and 
their description is similar to that of soul and nature in the passage 
discussed above. The reasoning is the following: the divisible essence is 
a second transitional hypostasis (ueootńs), just below soul. Just as there 
are two intermediates between true Being and true Becoming, so too are 
there two intermediates between the corresponding true indivisibility 
and true divisibility (i.e. divisibility into infinity): soul is divided (over 
some things, but not everything, cf. II 142.2 ff.), and yet remains a unity 
through having a separable existence. The divisible essence on the other 
hand is divided into many (but not divisible into infinity, as is body) and 
has its existence in another (is GAAov), not in itself. The terminology here 
is so similar to that of the passage quoted above that we can assume that 
by ‘the divisible essence’ Proclus intends nature.?? 

In general, the impression that Nature for Proclus constitutes a hypos- 
tasis separate from Soul is reinforced by the many enumerations of the 
main (ontological) strata of reality (or corresponding aspects of e.g. the 
universe or human beings). These enumerations differ from one context 
to the next, and therefore as such can be used only to reconstruct a picture 
of all the different levels Proclus assumes. That is, they should not be 
taken separately as exhaustive representations of reality. This said, the 
following can cautiously be stated. Nature figures next to soul in quite a 
number of those enumerations, which supports the thesis that Proclus 
takes nature to be a separate level of reality. On many other occasions, 
however, nature is not mentioned.*! This would weaken our thesis, if it 
implied that nature, in these cases, is subsumed under soul. However, 
rather than to take the absence of nature as an indication that nature 
is there subsumed under soul, I propose that in these cases nature and 
body are implicitly folded into one, since the former constitutes the latter 
(see below). This is moreover suggested by the fact that, when "body" 
is mentioned in the enumerations, it is often in the plural (e.g. In Tim. 
I 132.28 ff), or in some other way that indicates that Proclus is speaking 


5 Cf. Opsomer (2006: 159). 

90 For some examples of ‘lists’ including a reference to nature, other than the ones 
from El. Th. quoted above (limited to the In Tim. and the Theol.Plat., and leaving out the 
introduction of the In Tim.), see: In Tim. I 261.26f., 263.5 f., 314.14f., 386.13 fL, 454.23, 
II 24.7-11, 300.21 f., III 6.4 ff., 28.18 f., 115.23-27, 193.30 f., 198.11-16, cf. 270.16-271.27; 
Theol.Plat. I 22 103.26-28, II 10 62.12-15, III 2 8.2 f., 3 12.8-10, IV 15 47.7 f., 25 74.20ff. 

9! ‘Lists without nature, and more precisely consisting of mind, soul, and body, are 
numerous in the In Tim., mainly because of Tim. 30b4-5: voóv uèv èv puyi, puxty dé 
èv 0000.00. e.g. In Tim. I 269.17 f., 291.26-28 (re. Tim. 30b); cf. Theol.Plat. IIl 6 25.11 ff., 
28.3 ff., IV 20 60.1 ff., V 26 98.14ff., 30 111.22-23 etc. 
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of informed body (e.g. Theol. Plat. IV 20 60.2, oam] ovotaoctc). As we 
will see (II.5) Nature is the proximate cause of the information of body. 

One of those enumerations, in El. Th. prop. 111, is especially revealing 
as it describes the relation between nature and soul as that between any 
two adjacent hypostases: the universal of every level is a likeness of its 
immediately superior level, and the first members of any order participate 
in the superior level; for nature that means that universal Nature is 
similar to universal Soul,® and that higher particular natures somehow 
participate in Soul, whereas the lower ones do not, but are mere natures. 
In other words, Nature is no more a kind of soul than Soul is a kind of 
Intellect. 

The above is evidence in favour of assuming that universal Nature 
is a real hypostasis in Proclean metaphysics. We have to keep in mind, 
however, that there are also indications that it is only barely so. What 
qualifies something as a hypostasis are primarily the following proper- 
ties: self-sufficiency, self-constitution and self-motion. Nature is primar- 
ily Becoming, however, and only secondarily Being, it is irrational, divisi- 
ble, and most importantly, it does not revert upon itself.“ And that nature 
does not revert upon itself means that it has no self-contemplation and 
hence is not self-sufficient or self-constituted (000017 ㅠ 0070.01). It also 
tells us that nature is not self-moving, as everything self-moving is capa- 
ble of reverting upon itself. So Nature does not possess the properties 
that would qualify it as a hypostasis. 

Proclus' motivation for nonetheless separating nature from soul is 
more than just obedience to, for example, the principle of continuity 
or of plenitude, which result in the seemingly endless proliferation of 
ontological levels. Rather, following his teacher Syrianus,® he hereby tries 
to dissolve the incongruity he felt in the fact that there are things which 
are considered entirely soulless (i.e. they do not even have a vegetative 
soul), yet have some properties normally associated with being ensouled: 


© For these principles see El. Th. prop. 108-112. 

63 Cf. In Tim. III 115.23-27. 

64 See In Tim. I 10.16-21, quoted above as T 11.2. 

$5 El. Th. prop. 17. On reverting upon oneself see also El. Th. prop. 15-16, and Dodds’ 
comments (1963: 202ff.), cf. prop. 29-39. Steel (2006: with bibl. in n. 16). Nature does, 
however, possess a kind of self-motion due to its divine user. See below 11.5.1. 

$6 Syrianus In Met. 186.3-5, see also below 11.5. For more references on nature in 
Syrianus see Cardullo (2000: 38-41). 
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Tu.4 Nature ... through which even the things that are most devoid of 
soul (Gyuxdtata) participate in a kind of soul ( uyig tivds).” 


Saying that something participates in a kind of soul (puys vwvóc) either 
means that it partakes in something that belongs to the genus of souls, 
and more precisely to a certain species thereof, or that it partakes in 
something that does not belong to the genus of souls, but to another 
genus that has some properties primarily belonging to souls, and hence 
is similar to a soul. Proclus could have chosen the former alternative, by 
adding a yet lower species to Soul, similar in part to the Peripatetic veg- 
etative soul. As Opsomer' discussion of irrational souls reveals, Proclus 
does not explicitly do 0116.“ The indications that Proclus supposed a veg- 
etative part, or vegetative capacities of the soul, are part undecisive and 
part indirect and based on the assumption that Proclus' doctrine can be 
gathered from that of later Neoplatonists (Ammonius and Philoponus).9? 

It is exactly on this issue of irrational souls, and their relation to nature, 
that Proclus’ philosophy becomes rather inarticulate. For example, when 
answering the question whether there is an Idea of Soul, Proclus informs 
us that the irrational souls proceed both from the paradigm in rational 
souls, and from one monad and one Idea, which is called “the highest, 
spring-like Nature, which exists before the many natures"? This seems 
to contradict the ontological separation of nature from soul, and might 
lead one to believe that nature is a kind of soul after all.” There is another 


$7 In Tim. I 11.23-25. Considering the use of the very rare superlative of cpuxoc 
there is an undeniable presence in the background of Tim. 74e, where Timaeus describes 
different kinds of bones, the ones full of soul, which are covered with little flesh, and 
the soulless ones (Tim. 74e2-3, å ô ónpvyóxaxa 87706), which are instead very meaty. 
Syrianus mentions spontaneous generation and the procreations of trees and grasses. 
Other examples of the soulless are stones and pieces of wood (see e.g. In Parm. 735.12 
(17-18 Cousin)). 

68 Opsomer (2006: 138-140, 144-145) shows that Proclus limits the name ‘soul’ to 
anything rational, but does distinguish lower faculties of the irrational ‘souls, among 
which the vegetative powers. The latter, however, are often said by Proclus to coincide 
with émvdunia. 

© For the evidence see Opsomer (2006: 144-146). See e.g. In Remp. I 95.2-7. 

7 [n Parm. 819.22-820.24 (819.30-37 Cousin), esp. 820.4-5 (5-6 Cousin): 0700 tis 
qvo£oc ts AxQOTATHS xai nnyaias xooüzooyoborns vàv TOAAWV PLoEwv). Note that 
nature is the source only of their appetitive powers (Óos&tc). The irrational souls owe 
their cognitive powers to the Demiurge (In Parm. 820.2-3 (2-5 Cousin)). Moreover, 
they also descend from the paradigms in the rational souls, and depend on those rational 
souls (820.15 ff. (Cousin 23 ff.)). Cf. In Remp. II 12.13 ff. for the relation 60016, fate, and 
vegetative part/kind of soul, and why và 6070 ... 07 ㅠ 0 q$oeoc óvóuaora. 

71 Cf. Opsomer (2006: 158). Note that awareness of this complex metaphysical level 
of irrational souls, where nature and soul are hardly distinguishable, may be why Proclus 
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option, however, which is that irrational souls are in fact natures. This 
option is to be preferred, because, as Opsomer (2006: 137 ff.) has shown, 
according to Proclus the irrational souls are not really souls, but rather 
images of souls.” So, without going into the details of Proclus’ notion of 
irrationality, we can say that also with respect to irrational souls there is 
no need to assume that nature is a kind of Soul. 


Another rather complex issue is that of the relation between the World 
Soul and Nature. In general, Proclus is hopelessly vague on this topic. 
Sometimes he ascribes to the World Soul properties that elsewhere be- 
long to universal Nature (e.g. the animating of things that have no life of 
their own),? but there are three clinching arguments, I submit, against 
an identification. First of all, nature is entirely inseparable from the 
corporeal, but the World Soul is considered to be separable and partly 
separate from the corporeal.” After all, soul, as opposed to nature, does 
not really reside in body. As a consequence, nature is not a kind of 
soul.” Secondly, when wondering what Fate is in his essay on the Myth 
of Er, Proclus clearly rejects the option that it is the World Soul, only 
to embrace the option that is the Nature of the universe, which is a 
clear indication that he thinks of them as separate strata of reality, with 
distinct properties.” And finally, the Demiurge is said to insert a life into 
the universe in order to make the universe receptive to soul.” This life, 
which must therefore be ontologically distinct from soul, is in fact nature 
(see 11.5). The conclusion is warranted, therefore, that nature is neither 
identical to the World Soul, nor a part of the World 5001. 


speaks of ‘intellective soul’ when first stating that nature is not soul at In Tim. I 10.24. See 
above 11.3.1. 

7? El.Th. prop. 64 vdahuata yvy óv, Theol.Plat. YII 6 23.23 €i60Xa yvy v. 

73 [n Tim. I 407.13-17, cf. II 105-106. Cf. Praechter (1932: 1753). On the World Soul 
in Proclus see Siorvanes (1996: 145-146). 

74 E.g. In Tim. I 406.31-407.1. 

75 Cf. In Tim. III 249.27 ff., where Proclus limits the productivity of the mixing bowl 
of Tim. 41d to psychic life, and excepts physical and noeric life. That is, physical life and 
psychic life do not have the same source. 

7$ [n Remp. II 357.7-27. Note that Linguiti (2009) has shown that for Proclus Fate and 
Nature are not identical. That does not diminish the use ofthe above paraphrased passage 
as argument for the separation of nature from soul. 

77 [n Tim. I 401.25 ff. 

78 Also in Syrianus the relation between nature and World Soul is unclear. See on this 
subject Praechter (1932: 1753) and In Tim. III 248.24ff., where Syrianus' view on the 
mixing bowl is described in a way that seems to imply that nature is a kind of encosmic 
soul. 
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In conclusion we can say that for Proclus, as opposed to Plotinus, Nature 
is not a part of Soul, but rather is a separate level of reality, the lowest 
transitional hypostasis between the intelligible and the perceptible. 

For Plotinus, Nature had to be a kind of Soul because there are no 
more than three hypostases," while at the same time Nature, as a cause of 
Becoming, cannot be in Becoming but has to be ontologically prior to it.*° 
Proclus has a different solution for Natures causality. Before discussing 
that, however, we return to Proclus doxography on nature to see why, just 
as those ancient philosophers who claim that nature is a part of soul were 
off the mark, so too the ones who equated nature with physical powers, 
are wrong. 


II.3.2. Nature is not the natural 


As we have seen above, Proclus puts nature above “corporeal powers’, 
i.e. physical powers such as weight and density?! and thereby also above 
matter, form, and the combination of both.” 

Just as Plotinus did, Proclus denies that nature is somehow identical 
with its products.?? Proclus initially bases his rejection of the equation 
of nature with its products, a theory held by "some predecessors of 
Plato”, on Laws X.5* Proclus mentions how those philosophers “called 
the natural ‘natures’” (ta «qvos 60086 TEOONHYOQEVOV). This echoes 


Platos ^... the natural, and nature, that which they incorrectly call just 


that ..." (ta 08 qvos xai qvoic, Hv 010 00006 &rovouáGovot AUTO 


7 Enn. V 1 [10], esp. 8. 

8° See below. 

8! [n Tim. I 10.9-10. 

82 It is clear from I 10.13 ff. that this is what Proclus has in mind. He rejects the 
described theories in two clusters, soul on the one hand, and matter, form, their combi- 
nation, and physical powers on the other, and consequently states that Plato places nature 
"between the two" (v uéoq 08 éigoiv), namely below soul, and above corporeal powers 
(i.e. the highest of what is below nature). 

83 For Plotinus see Enn. III 8 [30] 3.1-5, cf. Wagner (2002: 303) and Enn. IV 4 [28] 13, 
esp. 8-11, with Brisson's discussion of the passage (forthcoming). Brisson points out 
that the notion of identity of nature with its products is Aristotelian and Stoic. It is true 
that at times Aristotle equates nature with its products (see below), but on occasion he 
also explicitly distinguishes between nature and the natural, Phys. II 1 192b35-193a1; 
cf. II 8 199b14f. Note that Proclus, who connects the identification of nature and its 
products with the passage from Laws X, is aiming his criticism primarily at pre-Platonic 
philosophers. 

84 In Tim. I 10.7-9, see above. 
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tovto, Laws X 892b6-7).9 In the latter passage, the Athenian stranger 
is in the process of explaining to Clinias that philosophers of nature 
tend to have the “mindless opinion" (Gvontoc 0060, 89107) that the 
natural (e.g. the elements) is identical to nature, where nature is "the 
coming into being of the first things”.®° They are wrong, the stranger 
says, because in fact soul is prior to those natural things, and hence soul 
should be called "natural" a fortiori. As in other Platonic passages, it is 
difficult to decide which value Plato gives to “nature” and “natural” here, 
as he is playing on the whole semantic spectrum between “what grows" 
and “what is primary? His main point, however, can be construed 
as follows. The conclusion Plato wants to reach is that soul is ‘more 
natural, i.e. ontologically prior to what the Presocratics call nature. This 
conclusion is reached from the starting point “whatever is the origin of 
the ‘coming into being of the first things’ is nature’, and the subsequent 
demonstration that soul is the origin of everything, and hence is ‘more 
natural' than the elements. In this way, the philosophers who hold their 
‘mindless opinions and ignore the superiority of soul to nature are 
refuted. 

Proclus in the In Tim. and elsewhere makes very selective use of 
the above argument and leaves out the mention of soul altogether. For 
example, in the essay on the Myth of Er he refers to the Laws passage, and 
states that the fact that nature is obviously (SnAa61) not identical to the 
natural is reason to suppose that nature is something beside (GAA uc) 
bodies, i.e. the natural. When discussing the superiority of 'the origin 
of everything’ to everything natural, Proclus assigns that superiority to 
nature, rather than to 5041.00 


In support of Plato's position (as Proclus sees it) that nature is distinct 
from its products, our commentator adduces three arguments. 
(1) First of all: 


85 The relevant passage starts at 891b, where the equation of physical substances to 
nature is first mentioned. The argument runs up to 899d. 

86 tà noðta here refers to the four elements, cf. 8910. 

87 This meaning of ‘natural’ can be understood only against the background of the 
wider context: the debate on the relation between @uotc, tuxń, and vóuoc, and the 
question whether the faculties and products of soul belong to the former or the latter. 
See esp. 888e-889e and 892a-c. 

88 In Remp. II 357.22-26. Note that in the In Remp. Proclus uses the singular qoi, 
which we also find in the Platonic text. As said above, nature is there identified by Proclus 
as Fate (Eiuaguévn). 
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T 11.5 ... in accordance with our common notions (xavà tac %01006 
êvvoiac) ‘nature’ is one thing, and ‘according to nature’ and ‘by nature 
another. (In Tim. I 10.22-23) 


Although Proclus does not explain this claim—after all, the whole point 
of introducing a common notion is that it is self-evident—, the emphatic 
juxtaposition of “nature” (@votc), “according to nature" (to xata qvow) 
and “by nature” (to qvos) suggests that he is referring to the purely 
logical sense in which anything is prior to that which is derived from 
it (as the prepositional phrase and the ‘dative of agent phrase’ are derived 
from the noun).?? 

(2) The second argument adduced is one from a well-known analogy, 
namely that between nature and téyvn: “After all? Proclus states, “the 
product of art is not the same as art" (xoi yàg TO TEXVYTOV Xo ㅠ 000 
thy tyyny, In Tim. I 10.23-24), which allows him to infer that therefore 
the natural, understood as the product of nature, is not the same as 
nature. The parallel between nature and art, which assumes that art 
imitates nature and that therefore observations concerning art allow us to 
draw inferences about nature, is of course a common one in antiquity.?? 
This particular argument, however, stating that the artificial is not the 
same as art, and that the natural is not the same as nature, was first 
formulated by Alexander of Aphrodisias, in an explanation of Plato's 
motivations for supposing the existence of Forms ("natures") besides 
everything natural?! Proclus formulation of it, which concerns not the 
Forms themselves, but Nature as a lower cause transcending its products, 
may contain an implicit criticism of Aristotle: in Phys. II 1 we find a 
passage that is verbally very similar, but in content almost the opposite: 
“just as we call what is artificial and a work of art ‘art, so too do we call 


what is according to nature and natural ‘nature ”.?? 


8° Which is also expressed by the 6nXaór| in In Remp. II 357.23. 

10 See e.g. the well known passages in Aristotle: Phys. II 1 193a31 ff., II 8 199a12 ff. 
The parallel between art and nature, on which see Lloyd, G.E.R. (1966) and Fiedler 
(1978: 260-288), of course plays a crucial role in the Timaeus itself, in the sense that the 
Demiurge is portrayed as a craftsman who chisels, moulds and constructs the universe. 
On this theme see Brisson (1994: esp. L.1.2). For the relation between nature and the 
Demiurge according to Proclus see below, 11.5. On the parallel between Timaeus and the 
Demiurge see chapter v. 

?! Alex. In Met. 54.23 ff. 

?2 Phys. IL 1 193a31 f. 007680 100 1&y vi] AÉYETAL TO XATA xéy vv xai TO TEXVLXOV, oto 
xai 60066 TO xarà quot [Aéyerou] xal tò qvotxóv. A small but revealing difference 
between the two passages is the fact that Aristotle has the verbal adjective teyvinov, 
whereas Proclus uses a (post-classical) passive participle (teyvytov). The passive form has 
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(3) The final argument brought in for nature's separation from and in 
fact priority to its products is that nature contains the creative principles 
of “what comes after it" (Proclus is not bothered by the fact that with 
regard to the thesis he is arguing for this argument is merely begging the 
question): 


T ILÓ ... rising above (ozeo&yovoav) everything that comes after it by 
possessing their Aóyo and producing everything and giving it life.” 


Behind this argument lies a principle of causation that is central to 
Proclean metaphysics. 

One ofthe tenets of Neoplatonic metaphysics is the rule that every pro- 
ductive cause is superior to what it produces.?^ The hidden assumption 
in the context of the argument quoted above is, of course, that nature is 
indeeda productive cause. The fact that nature contains the creative prin- 
ciples of everything coming after it, and in that sense produces every- 
thing, implies that nature must be superior to, and therefore distinct 
from, those products.” Nature's incorporeality, which is also brought up 
in the treatise in In Tíim.,?? can be explained from this same principle. 
Since nature is the cause of everything corporeal, and a cause is altogether 
different from its effect (tmavtayot EńAaxtar), nature is incorporeal.”” 
Thus, when considered as the aggregate of all that which is caused by 
nature, "the natural" cannot be identical to nature. Instead, there has to 
be a separate, incorporeal, causally efficient nature. Siorvanes and Rosán 
take this to imply that there has to be a transcendent monad of Nature,”* 
which brings us to the question on which ontological level nature should 
primarily be placed. 


a connotation that the verbal adjective lacks, namely that of an efficient cause of what is 
artificial that is distinct from the artificial (i.e. téyvy). The parallel then suggests that there 
is also an efficient cause of the natural, and distinct from it: 00016. The same connotation 
cannot be summoned by the corresponding adjective derived from qoc, puoinds (and 
qvtóv is semantically too limited). 

?5 In Tim. I 10.19-21, quoted above as part of T 11.2. 

4 ELTh. prop. 7, lav tò magaxtixov ÓAXov xosirtóv &ou Tis Tot ztagcyouévov 
qogoc and 75, av to xvotoc otov Aeyouevov &Erjorot tot ånotehéouatos. 

35 Cf. In Tim. III 198.13-14 ot 02700 ts PUOEWs [Adyot xooióvrec] pvoxà [ ㅠ 0100011. 
On the working of nature see 11.5. 

96 In Tim. I 11.11, see further below. 

97 Theol.Plat. II 10 62.11-13. Cf. In Tim. I 257.10-11 NAVTEAÕS ÅOOUATOG. 

°8 Cf. El. Th. prop. 109, In Tim. III 115.23-27, Theol.Plat. V 18, 64.3-20 for indications 
in that direction. For Siorvanes and Rosán see the next section. 
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11.4. The ontological level of Nature 


In summary, the preceding paragraphs yield the following picture. On 
the one hand, nature is set apart from soul, because of its immersion 
into bodies, its divisibility, and its lack of self-sufficiency. On the other 
hand, that which is called nature primarily, especially in the introduction 
to the in Tim., is an incorporeal productive cause, and hence, Proclean 
metaphysics would suggest, a transcendent monad (Nature). 

These two sides do not sit easily together. Immanence and divisibility 
as such are incompatible with transcendence and productive causality.” 
The tension becomes even more acute if one considers nature in terms of 
participation, i.e. assuming that everything natural somehow participates 
in Nature, which presupposes the existence of an imparticipable Form 
of Nature. We have seen above (11.3.1) that Nature is the “of another’, 
whereas soul is “of another and of itself”, and mind is “of itself”. These 
expressions were explained among other things with reference to partic- 
ipation: Soul is “of another” because of being participated, and “of itself” 
due to not descending into the participant (và uj vevetv, I 10.28). From 
this we can conclude by analogy that nature, being “of another’, is par- 
ticipated, and does descend into its participant (cf. dUvovoa, I 10.25)— 
if it did not, it would also be “of itself” If nature is participated, how- 
ever, according to Proclean metaphysics there should be an unpartici- 
pated Nature,’ i.e. a Nature that is not connected with body.!?! 

One can see this tension very nicely illustrated in Lowry’s table of 
(im-)participables, which I reproduce at the end of this chapter.!" Low- 
rys table 11 presents an overview of all of Proclean reality in terms of 
what is participated and imparticipable, and the corresponding levels of 
divinity found in the Platonic Theology. It is revealing that the table has 
two question marks, where by analogical reasoning one would expect (1) 
divine unparticipated Nature with the hypercosmic and encosmic gods 
and (2) divine participated Nature with the encosmic gods.!?? 


?? This tension is present in Platonic metaphysics as a whole, but is most acutely 
felt in the case of nature, since, as opposed to other levels of reality that are related to 
the corporeal, such as soul, nature is explicitly denied any existence separate from the 
corporeal. 

1? According to the general principles expressed in El. Th. prop. 23. 

101 This has been pointed out by Siorvanes (1996: 138), albeit in confusing terms, as 
he takes ‘monadic’ to be an equivalent of ‘imparticipable. Proclus does not use the word 
*monadic only or even predominantly in this sense. 

102 Lowry (1980: 103). Note that Lowry gives a Hegelian reading of Proclus. 

103 On Natures divinity see also 11.5.1. 
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As I will argue, Proclus himself is well aware of the impossibility of 
an imparticipable Nature, and the first question mark will remain. The 
second question mark, however, will be shown to be the place of the 
Nature of the universe. 


11.4.1. Hypercosmic-and-encosmic—Siorvanes' solution 


Rosán (1949) and Siorvanes (1996) have assumed the existence ofimpar- 
ticipable Nature, and have assigned to this imparticipable Nature a par- 
ticular level of divinity, namely that of the hypercosmic-and-encosmic 
gods.'^* This identification is nowhere made by Proclus, yet Rosán as- 
sumes itto be correct without any argumentation. Siorvanes does present 
an extensive argumentation. In the following, we will look into his main 
arguments, which will be shown to be untenable. The question whether 
there is an imparticipable Nature will not be answered here, but in the 
next section. 


Siorvanes (1996: 137-138) assumes the following. Immanent nature can- 
not be imparticipable. Yet for every participable there has to be an impar- 
ticipable monad. Therefore, there has to be an imparticipable monad of 
Nature that “is exempt from any link with body”. His support for this the- 
sis concerning the existence of an imparticipable monad of Nature rests 
mainly on the assumption that the level of divinity of Nature is that of 
the hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods, also called—among other things— 
the ‘unfettered gods (am0dAvtot),'° due to their indivisibility, and the 
‘immaculate gods, due to the fact that they do not descend (uñ Gémov).1°° 

Siorvanes' reading has several problems. First of all, apart from the 
fact that Proclus never explicitly assigns Nature to this order of gods (as 
Siorvanes also admits), the properties Proclus ascribes to them, i.e. being 
indivisible and non-descending, are themselves associated with Soul, not 
with Nature. This is enough reason to conclude that these hypercosmic- 
and-encosmic gods cannot be on the same ontological level as the nature 
discussed in the introduction of the In Tim., since that nature is expressly 
characterized as divisible and descending (see r1.3).!97 


104 See for a similar view Beutler in RE sv Proklos. 

105 Theol.Plat. VI 15 74.21 ff. 

106 For the hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods see Theol.Plat. VI 15-24. 

107 Cf. Russi (2009: 156 and n. 22) who follows Siorvanes and Rosán in assuming a 
Henad of nature, but points out that, since nature does not revert, it cannot belong to the 
order of hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods. 
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Secondly, the activities of this hypercosmic-and-encosmic Nature 
would have to be, as Siorvanes calls it, “touch and go”.!°8 This qualification 
is indeed applicable to the hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods, but it also 
applies to the World Soul, which is therefore ranged with the unfettered 
gods.” Combine this with the fact that nature is on a lower ontological 
stratum than soul—including the World Soul (see 11.3.1), and we have to 
conclude that nature cannot be found on the level of the hypercosmic- 
and-encosmic god, unless it belongs to a lower level within the order. We 
will return to this below. 

Finally, Siorvanes (1996: 138) also argues that, since Proclus men- 
tions that the Demiurge uses Nature and Necessity in creating, which 
comes down to identifying them, and since Necessity is ranged with the 
unfettered gods, Nature should be ranged with the unfettered gods. We 
will not here go into the highly complicated relation between Nature 
and Necessity (treated by Proclus at De prov. 11-13 and elsewhere; see 
below). Suffice it to say that this argument is a non sequitur as long 
as the identity of the two is not proved: that Nature and Necessity are 
both used by the Demiurge is no reason in itself to put them in the 
same order of divinity. And as Linguiti has recently shown, Nature and 
Fate (sometimes called Necessity) are closely related, but not identi- 
calm 

An argument in favour of locating Nature with the hypercosmic-and- 
encosmic gods is the fact that Proclus ascribes to some gods of the 
dodecad of hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods functions which he also 
ascribes to universal Nature. Hephaestus, the third god in the demiurgic 
triad, inspires the corporeal with natures, Ares, the third god in the 
guardian triad, gives corporeal natures strength, power and solidity, and 
Artemis, the third god in the vivific triad, activates the physical principles 


108 Siorvanes does not give a reference, but I am quite certain that the quotation he 
presents in support of this qualification of touching and not touching (00141 «ai uù 0911) 
does not stem directly from Proclus, but rather from Rosán (1949: 171), “touching (00141) 
and not touching (uù 0911), Rosán, in turn, refers to a passage in the Platonic Theology 
(VI 24 109.19-114.22, re. Parm. 149d5-6, &ntetai te xal ovy 070 ㅠ 8 ㅠ 010, i.e. also from the 
discussion of the hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods. 

109 See previous note and In Tim. II 296.19 ff., esp. 297.2-4, cf. In Parm. 1221.25-31 
(32-39 Cousin), where “the one divine Soul" is said to be intermediate between the 
encosmic and the hypercosmic. 

110 See for a nuanced discussion of this topic Linguiti (2009: 175-184), who concludes 
that Nature and Fate are different aspects of the same reality. Russi (2009: 157-158) 
prefers to identify them (but see her n. 26). See also Phillips (2007: 187-188). 
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(mavtac Xwotoa tovc qvouxovc Aóyovc eic &véoyevav).!!! Perhaps the 
solution to the question whether or not Nature belongs to the order of 
hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods can be found in the fact that the gods 
that perform the "natural" activities are always the third and lowest in the 
triad. If we allow for a hierarchy within the unfettered order, such that 
not every god in the dodecad is both hypercosmic and encosmic, but in 
which the lowest gods of the triads are always encosmic, Nature could be 
found at the bottom, so to speak, of the order of the hypercosmic-and- 
encosmic gods. This will have to remain a tentative solution, however. We 
will see that nature is indeed encosmic yet transcending its products. We 
will not, however, further study Proclus views on the relation between 
nature and the hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods. 

In short, Nature is certainly not to be identified with the whole realm of 
unfettered or absolute order of gods described in book VI of the Platonic 
Theology, and if it can be identified with a part of the order, then not with 
the hypercosmic part. There are no reasons to exclude Natures belonging 
to the order ofthe encosmic gods. For now, however, arguments in favour 
of this will have to remain primarily negative. If Nature indeed fits in 
the order of unfettered gods, it belongs to its lower, i.e. encosmic aspect. 
If it does not, it has to belong to a lower order, and there is only one 
order below that of the unfettered gods, namely that of the encosmic 
gods themselves, which splits into the heavenly and sublunary 8006.10? 
Since the lowest end of the chain of divinity is the encosmic gods, it 
is clear from this description that gods need not be non-immanent in 
order to be transcendent. Likewise, and this is where the solution to the 
problem of imparticipable Nature lies: the question whether there is an 
imparticipable Nature cannot be rephrased as “is nature immanent or 
transcendent?” 113 

Little is known about the order of encosmic gods. As Opsomer argues, 
it consists of a monad followed by a triad. What we do know, and which 
provides us with a potential argument for locating Nature in this order, is 


111 Theol.Plat. VI 22 98.9-10. Note also that there are no activities in the fourth, 
anagogic, triad that are in any way related to the activities of 60016. This can be explained 
from the fact that the fourth triad concerns epistrophé, which is something nature does 
not have. See also Opsomer (2000b: 121). On the working of nature see 11.5. 

112 Cf. In Tim. III 162.15, on what Proclus calls the ‘golden chain’ of levels of gods. The 
sublunary gods manage genesis in an ungenerated manner, and nature in a supernatural 
manner. On the divinity of Nature, see also 11.5.1. 

113 This was pointed out to me by J. Opsomer, during the ESF Workshop ‘Physics and 
philosophy of nature in Greek Neoplatonism, Castelvecchio Pascoli, June 2006. 
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that the monad of the order, Dionysus, can be identified with the World 
Soul, as “an essentially hypercosmic god in an encosmic environment"! 
Nature being ranged ontologically lower than the World Soul (see 11.3.1), 
it would have to belong to the encosmic gods, unless the order of the 
hypercosmic-and-encosmic gods partly overlaps with the order of the 
encosmic gods in such a way that the monad of the encosmic gods is 
ontologically prior to the lowest gods of the hypercosmic-and-encosmic 
order. This issue will have to be left unresolved. We can, however, come 
to a conclusion on the ontological status of Nature without having pin- 
pointed its divinity. 


11.4.2. Chain of Nature—Proclus’ solution 


In this section I will argue that for Proclus the existence of an impar- 
ticipable monad of Nature is beyond dispute, and that he dissolves the 
paradox of the imparticipable monad simply by not calling it a nature. 
This may not sound like a solution at all, and in a sense it is not. I main- 
tain that in the case of Nature Proclus has to bend the rules of his own 
metaphysics in order to allow for a lowest transitional hypostasis (after 
Soul) between the intelligible realm and the realm of the sensible. 

As said above, and as is fitting to his metaphysics, Proclus does not 
distinguish one Nature, but a whole gamut of natures. So far we have 
spoken mainly about the nature that is the subject of the treatise in the 
introduction to the In Tim. Asis to be expected, Proclus there has in mind 
the hypostasis of Nature, which, I will argue, is in fact universal Nature.!? 
This universal Nature is present also elsewhere in Proclus’ work, and is 
sometimes called “one Nature" (uia 60016). 

In order to get a clear picture of the place of the different kinds of 
nature within the intricate configuration of Proclus' metaphysics, and 
to understand why an ontologically paradoxical imparticipable Nature 
is not needed, let us first look into the whole “chain of nature’, before 
determining in more detail the characteristics of universal Nature. 


114 Opsomer (2000b: 121-122). 

15 Cf. In Tim. I 12.3, 1) 01 @vots. 

116 $ uia pvotc: El. Th. prop. 21.23; In Tim II 72.26, 86.26, ITI 197.31. f] OAy qo oic: El. Th. 
prop. 21.24-25 and 32; prop. 109.27; In Crat. LXXXVIII, 44.5-8; In Tim. I 51.27, II 24.7, 
53.27, III 115.26, 273.6. We should be aware of the risk of over-interpreting these latter 
passages, since the expression 1) ÓÀ1] pvouc—as opposed to fj uia «oou —may simply refer 
to the aggregate of everything natural. 
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A comprehensive overview of the chain of nature is to be found in the 
commentary on the Parmenides, in Proclus’ fourth argument for the 
existence of the Forms.!"" In this argument, we find the following levels 
of nature in ascending order of productive power, generality, etc.: 


(1) individual (maternal) natures, i.e. particular natures that are passed 
on through the mother.!? Among these particular natures as on 
every level of Proclus ontology, we read in El.Th., a progression 
can be distinguished, in this case from natures that are somehow 
presided over by souls, to natures that are just that (@uoetc uóvov, 
El. Th. prop. 111). 

(2) first level universal nature - the nature of the earth, containing the 
principles of all individual natures. Presumably, there are individual 
natures and universal natures also in each of the other three spheres 
of elements, but they are not mentioned in the fourth argument for 
the existence of Forms.!? 

(3) second level universal nature - the nature of the moon, containing 
the species of the natures of all four spheres of the elements.'?? After 
this follows “an ascent through (all?) the spheres" (Sia vv oqouoóv 
TOMNOAUEVOL thv 070001), which suggests that after the earth and 
the moon follow the spheres of the other planets, again presumably 
each with its own nature, containing the principles of all the lower 
natures. 

(4) the ascent ultimately leads to the third level universal nature = the 
nature of the universe (1) pvots tot mavtdc).!7! 


This last nature is also the Nature of the In Tim., as is clear from its 
description (In Parm. 793.15-794.4 (793.22-795.5 Cousin)): this most 
universal Nature contains the rational principles of everything, but it 
descends into bodies (6vvaca xata TOV owuátæv, In Parm. 794.2-3 
(3-4 Cousin)), and is thus “of others, not of herself” (&AAwv &oti xal 


17 [n Parm. 791.21-795.6 (791.29-795.8 Cousin). D'Hoine (2006a: 49) points out that 
the entire argument is structured as a fictitious dialogue with a peripatetic philosopher. 

118 See D'Hoine (20062: 52-53). 

11? See, however, Theol.Plat. III 2 8.19. 

120 Cf. Theol.Plat. III 2 8.12720, where Proclus explains how the natures of (the) earth, 
fire and the moon owe their being and activity to universal nature. On the connexion 
between moon and nature, which Proclus ascribes to Iamblichus, see In Tim. I 34.13f., 
III 65.17—20, 69.15 f., 355.16. 

121 This is the “world nature" Siorvanes (1996: 145) says ought to exist as intermediary 
between the World Soul and the world body. 
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ovy £avri]c, In Parm. 794.12-13 (17-18 Cousin)). We can thus conclude 
that 1] qoot tot mavtos, t| uia 00016, and 7 GAN Pots are all terms for 
universal Nature which is also the nature of the universe. 1? 


i. Universal Nature 


The existence of this immanent, irrational yet Aóyot-possessing Nature, 
is required for two reasons:!? on the one hand, the proximate cause of 
the information of the corporeal has to be an irrational cause, in order to 
prevent it from withdrawing from the objects it informs, which would 
leave the corporeal world bereft of a rational structure. On the other 
hand, this same cause has to be rational in the sense of possessing AOyot, 
in order to ensure the maintenance of proper (i.e. rational) boundaries 
and motions, which is something the corporeal, being étegoxtvytoc, 
cannot do itself.!** So against the Peripatetics, Proclus maintains that 
nature can be irrational without thereby loosing its rational efficient 
power.! This is an important issue for him, which he introduces also 
in the very first pages of the In Tim: the Peripatetics, he complains, 
may well define nature as the source of motion, but they consequently 
deprive it ofthe efficient power it should have according to this definition, 
by denying nature the possession of the Adyot of its products. The 
very criticism Aristotle addresses to Plato, namely that he does not 
distinguish an efficient cause of natural things, is here turned against 
the Peripatetic philosophers." And in the wake of this criticism follows 
Proclus explanation of spontaneous generation (avtowdtwes ybyveotau, 
In Tim. I 2.23-24): what Aristotle would call spontaneous generation, is 
in fact Nature at work. '?? 


122 At the same time, “the nature of everything" (fj 60016 tod mavtdc) keeps the 
meaning it seems to have in the Timaeus, namely of “character of the universe" Cf. Tim. 
2784 (Proclus does not comment on the phrase there), 4162 (see below (ii)), 47a7. Cf. In 
Tim. I 217.23-24 (re. Tim. 2704) and In Tim. I 338.23-24, where we find Ñ 0741 60016 (re. 
Tim. 29b3). Likewise In Tim. I 13.13-14, 340.1, De prov. 11 36.18 “una mundi natura’. 

23 [n Parm. 794.8-16 (11-23 Cousin), see also below, 11.5. On qois as containing 
creative reason-principles see also Syrianus In Met. 137.17 ff. and Simpl. In Phys. 298.18 ff. 

124 Cf. Phillips (2007: 167). 

125 Cf. Dorrie and Baltes (1998: 232). 

126 [n Tim. I 2.20-26; 268.13-22; 389.8-9. The irrationality of nature is illustrated with 
the myth of the Statesman, in which nature is incapable of guiding the universe the 
moment the Demiurge abandons it. See below, 11.5.2. 

17 Arist. Met. I 6 988a8-11, cf. 9 992a24-32 and XIII 5 1079b12-1080a11. 

128 He may be following his teacher: Syr. In Met. 186.3-5, cf. In Met. 12.5ff. On 
Aristotle's account of spontaneous generation see Lennox (2001). 
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Although immanent irrational Nature is necessary for the information 
of the material world, it is not sufficient. A true cause (0 xvorwtátn 
aitia), Proclus continues, has to be transcendent to its effects, "? and 
thus cannot reside in them as does the Nature of the universe. Moreover, 
Nature is irrational, and therefore the Aóyou rational principles, in the 
world of sense perception cannot have their ultimate source in Nature.'°° 
It would be truly irrational and incorrect, Proclus tells us, to turn over 
the universe to irrational ratios (OU Óyotc y&o, 04106 AGYots émoéio TO 
TEV uù TH 01 ㅁ 02.010111 xoi obx 0000, 794.18-19 (26-27 Cousin)).?! 
Considering the 04106 I think what we have here is a moment of Proclean 
pride at his own play with words. In any case, Proclus’ purpose is clear, 
as he underlines the point made, which is that there must be a higher, 
transcendent and rational cause that contains the Forms as source of the 
)óyov of Nature.'** This cause is the Demiurge: 


TIL7 ltisthen necessary to put the reason-principles in some other being 
that will know what is within him and whose action will be knowing as well 
as creative. It would be absurd that we should know the All and the causes 
of what comes to be, and the maker himself be ignorant both of himself 
and of the things he makes. A knowledge, then, greater than our own will 
reside in the cause of the cosmos, inasmuch as it not only knows but gives 
reality to all things, where we only know them. And if the demiurgic cause 
ofthe All knows all things but looks to the outside, again he will be ignorant 
of himself and be inferior to a particular soul. But if it is to himself that he 
looks, all the Ideas are in him, intellectual and knowing, not outside in 
phenomena only. (trans. Morrow and Dillon) 


One might object at this point that in his argumentation for the ontolog- 
ical separation between Nature and its products (see above 11.3.2), Pro- 
clus took recourse to the transcendence of causes, and that hence he is 
now contradicting himself when he claims that we need a cause of Nature 
just because Nature itself is not transcendent. Fortunately, Proclus state- 
ments, if properly understood, turn out to be congruent, due to the dif- 
ferent contexts of the two cases (natural vs. Nature and Nature vs. cause 
of Nature). In the first case, of the natural vs. Nature, the context of the 


129 ELTh. prop. 75. Here transcendence is taken in the strong sense of non-immanence. 

130 A true cause has to be rational (and divine): In Parm. 795.24-25 (35-36 Cousin). 

131 Thus Schneider's (1996: 439, n. 4) claim that the fact that nature has Xdyou “ne 
signifie pas que ces raisons sont rationelles" is unjustified. 

1? In Parm. 794.16-795.6 (794.23-795.8 Cousin). This is the actual motivation for 
Proclus' discussion of the notion of nature in the In Parm.: coupled with the Neoplatonic 
principles of causation it allows him to build a case for the existence of transcendent 
Forms. 
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argument is that of production. All Proclus is maintaining there, is that 
any producer is ontologically superior to its products and in that sense 
transcends it.'*? In the second case, of Nature vs. the cause of Nature, 
Proclus is instead speaking of a more limited domain, namely that of the 
true cause (1) xvorwtáty aitia), discussed in El. Th. prop. 75 (to xvoiws 
aitiov Aeyouevov), as opposed to subsidiary causes (ai ovvaitiat). Itis in 
this context that the technical term for transcendence (€€yortat) comes 
in. Nature, as we will see, is not a real cause but a subsidiary cause (see 
11.5.1) and as such only partly transcends its effects. Transcendence in 
Proclus' system is a property that comes in kinds and degrees, as is clear 
from his remark "the more a cause transcends its effects, the more pure 
and perfect its activity”.'** Nature transcends the corporeal to the extent 
that it is incorporeal, contains some rationality, has more causal power, 
and more unity. 


The above argument from the In Parm. reveals that, and why, universal 
Nature is immanent, namely in order to ensure an internal cause of 
movement and order of what is not capable of moving and ordering itself. 
This immanence of Nature is beautifully illustrated by Proclus with an 
image, inspired on Aristotle: 


T 11.8 For Nature, when she descends into bodies, acts in them as you 
might imagine an artificer descending into his pieces of wood and hol- 
lowing them out from inside, straightening, drilling, and shaping them. 
Something like this is the case with Nature, which infuses itself into bodies, 
inhabits their mass, and, together with them, breathes the reason principles 
and motion from inside.'*° 


This image is clearly concerned primarily with portraying the imma- 
nence of Nature, but is imprecise in that it suggests a rationality Nature 
does not have. Tracing the image of the carpenter back to its Aristotelian 


135 That Proclus does not have in mind strict transcendence is clear from the opposition 
bmEQeyovoav—vepemevny at In Tim. I 10.18-19. Cf. prop. 7 of the El. Th. 

134 In Parm. 794.13-15 (20-22 Cousin). 

135 In Parm. 794.2-8 (3-11 Cousin): Å uév yao 61066 80vaoao. xoà TOV owuátwv 
00706 £v adtoic xou oiov ei TOV teyvitny voosias ĝúvavta xoà TOV EVO, xoi 
évdod_ev 00010 xoaivovta, evVdUVOVTG, tevoatvovra, oynuatitovta. ToLODTOV 100 TL 
nénovõev ý 60016, ovvdtapastiCouevy tois odor xoi £voutotioo tois 04016 AUTO, 
nal ëvôoðev ovuxvéovoa tovc AÓyovc avcoic xai thy xivnow. Translation Morrow and 
Dillon (1987), modified. The workings of nature described in this passage are reminiscent 
of Hephaestus, the artificer (In Tim. I 142.23) who is said to breathe nature into (€ustvet) 
bodies and create all the seats of the encosmic gods (Theol.Plat. VI 22, 97.15-17 Saffrey- 
Westerink). 
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source helps explain Proclus' intentions. The Stagirite also uses the image 
of the craftsman working from inside his product, although his point 
is rather different. Aristotle imagines that the art of shipbuilding would 
work just like nature, were it inside the wood." Aristotles aim here is to 
illustrate that teleology has a place in the works of nature even though 
nature does not deliberate. Likewise, Proclus' carpenter should be read, 
not so much as a deliberating agent, but rather as an immanent active 
principle that displays (a derived) rationality. 

Let us return to the argument for the existence of Forms through 
the irrational rationality of Nature. Apart from showing why universal 
Nature is necessarily immanent, it also suggests that there is no impar- 
ticipable Nature as such, merely an imparticipable cause of universal yet 
participated Nature. If this is indeed the case, then discussions of the 
monads would have to reflect this difference between Nature and other 
hypostases. And in fact they do. In the corollary to proposition 21 of the 
Elements of Theology (the proposition that states that every order of real- 
ity is proceeded by a monad and from there evolves into plurality) we 
encounter universal Nature again when Proclus identifies "the nature of 
the whole" as the monad on which all other natures depend (at moai 
qoeis £x 4166 slot vij TOU Ghov 600806, 24-25).7 A few lines later, 
this “nature of the whole" is called “whole nature" (uevà thv 07411 POW 
at moai PvoEts, 32-33). This phrase, which we now know we should 
understand to mean “universal Nature, occurs in the summary of the 
corollary, and is significant for its divergence from the other formula- 
tions used: 


TIL9 Thus there are henads consequent upon the primal (me@tov) One, 
intelligences consequent on the primal (e@tov) Intelligence, souls conse- 
quent on the primal (toov) Soul, and a plurality of natures consequent 
on universal (6Anv) Nature. (El. Th. 21.30-33, trans. Dodds) 


136 Phys. II 8, 199b28-29. The same Aristotelian image seems to be behind In Parm. 
841.7-11 (8-14 Cousin), where Proclus criticizes the simile of wax impressions for the 
Forms by pointing out that Forms, and nature, have an internal activity, as opposed to 
the external activity of craft (I owe this reference to prof. C. Steel). 

137 Proclus in first instance introduces 1] 60016 tot ompatoc, which might lead one 
to believe that he is speaking about the essence of body, rather than about nature which 
is immanent in body. Considering the fact that body does not recur in any way in the 
remainder of prop. 21 and corollary, I take it Proclus adds tot owuatog as an explanatory 
genitive, to limit the discussion to Nature as immanent principle. Cf. In Parm. 703.13-14 
(18-19 Cousin) xai £z vv qosov f| uia xai GAN qois TEO vOv noriv o6q£orne. 
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The One, Intelligence and Soul all receive the adjective “primal” ( ㅠ 0 00- 
1ov/ztoonv), but Nature is credited only with “universal” (0741), be- 
cause there is no primal Nature. Here, as in the In Parm. and In Tim., the 
realm of Nature does not ascend higher than the “nature of the whole’, 
i.e. universal Nature (4 tot 0Aov/zavroóc 60016). 


It has become clear by now that for Proclus 7 pvouc (0207.06, as it were) is 
identical to the nature ofthe universe, which in turn is the most universal 
Nature, which is participated and immanent.'?? We also know that there 
must be a physically transcendent cause of Nature. The following section 
will deal with that demiurgic cause of Nature. This will lead us to a yet 
higher source of Nature, namely the life-giving Goddess Rhea/Hecate. 


ii. Demiurgic Nature 


Proclus finds evidence for a Platonic theory ofa cause of universal Nature 
existing in the Demiurge in Timaeus 41e. Unfortunately, his exegesis of 
this passage is not very consistent. 


T 11.10 He mounted each soul in a carriage, as it were, showed them the 
nature of the universe, and described to them the laws of fate. 
(Tim. 41e1-3, trans. Zeyl, slightly modified) 


In first instance, when refuting the thesis (ascribed to Theodorus of 
Asine) that the nature of the universe which the Demiurge shows to 
the souls is identical to the vehicle the souls are mounted onto, our 
commentator assumes that the nature of the cosmos here referred to is 
ontologically posterior to the souls: 


TIL11 As [the souls] contemplate nature (thv qvo) they see the entire 
cosmic order (nãoav thv xoopuxijv táty), while they themselves are 
ordered (vevovyuévac) above the nature of the cosmos (07080 tv plow 
tov xóouov), despite having obtained the encosmic sphere that is suitable 
to them. For first they were constituted, then they were distributed over the 


138 Rosán argues for the physical transcendence of Nature with respect to the material 
world by referring to In Parm. 1045, where we find Aéyo de qvo thv uiav Conv 
TOU 4óouov MAVTOS Uzeo£yovoav, xoi uevaoyoboav LETH votv xai WoyNv, Sic vow 
xai pouxiic, yeveoews (32-35 Cousin). Considering the immediately foregoing sentence, 
however, (... thv q$ow ... £v avroic NHOQaOLEVHV oic xwovu£vorc xai rjoguotot) I 
think we should accept Taylor's conjecture ozt&oyovoav for ozeoéyovoav, in which case 
the text does not support Rosán's argument anymore. Moerbeke has ‘existentem, which 
supports Taylor's reading. The editors of the OCT vol. III have also adopted it (1045.26). 
The other passage Rosán refers to (In Tim. II 11) is completely irrelevant in this context. 
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divine hegemonies, and then in the third place they entered their vehicles, 
contemplated nature (tiv @votv), and heard the laws of fate. 13° 


The nature of the cosmos is clearly put on an ontological level below that 
of the souls, assuming, that is, that the @vovv that is the object of their 
contemplation is identical to the pvow tot xóopov that they supersede. 
There seems to be no reason in the above passage to assume otherwise— 
quite the contrary, identity is suggested by the parallel between qvo ... 
7 ㅠ 00000 thv ZOGWLATYV TAEL and thv qvor vot xóouov. A little further, 
however, in the discussion of the same lemma, our commentator realizes 
that for the Demiurge to show the nature of the universe to the souls, the 
nature in question cannot be ontologically posterior to him: 


T 11.12 So how does the Demiurge show them the nature of the universe 
(thv tov mavtoc Pvotv)? Did he maybe turn them towards the cosmos 
and equip them to contemplate the you in nature (£v tf poe)?! 


This option is rejected for two reasons. First of all, it would result in 
diverting the souls from Adyot that are separable from the perceptible 
to those that are inseparable, thereby demoting the souls and excluding 
their reversion.'*! So instead the Demiurge leads the souls up to the intel- 
ligible, makes them revert to himself (&xovoéqei MEdc EavtOv),'” sepa- 
rates them from matter (sic), and fills them with divine powers and demi- 
urgic ideas.!^? Secondly, the Demiurge himself cannot turn to something 
posterior: whoever shows something to someone else also looks at the 
object shown; the Demiurge shows the souls nature; therefore the Demi- 
urge looks at the nature shown to the souls; the Demiurge looks only at 
himself or at that which is prior to himself, since looking to something 
“outside”, and to the world of phenomena, would make the Demiurge 
inferior even to individual souls;'** therefore the Demiurge has within 
himself the unitary principles (&vvoiou 00010 of everything, and he has 
pre-established within himself the powers (Suvdetc) of the generation 
of everything, including Nature.'* Note that this is not the conclusion 


1? [n Tim. III 266.9-14. 

140 In Tim. III 270.16-19. 

14! [n Tim. III 270.19-21. 

142 Cf. the Demiurge' address to the lower gods, and especially the words 0801 0800 
at Tim. 41a6, as a means of making them revert to him, see In Tim. III 199.13 ff. 

18 [n Tim. III 270.21-23. 

14 [n Parm. 795.2-6 (-8 Cousin). 

145 [n Tim. III 270.25-31. For this argument see also Theol.Plat. V 32, esp. 118.3-9; cf. 
In Parm. 821.1-22 (820.38-821.33 Cousin), where the argument functions in the proof 
for the existence of a Form of Nature. 
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one expects, as this would rather be "therefore the nature of the universe 
shown to the souls is prior to or in the Demiurge" Instead, an extra argu- 
ment is somewhat surreptitiously introduced, namely that the Demiurge 
possesses the principles of everything and hence, it is implied, also of 
Nature. This allows Proclus to avoid the logically necessary conclusion 
that the nature of the universe itself is pre-established in the Demiurge, 
by replacing it with the deyat and duvaets of the creation of Nature. So 
the "nature" ofthe universe shown to the souls is not really (a) nature, but 
rather the paradigm, the source, and the cause, of (the) Nature (of every- 
thing), that exists within the Demiurge.!^6 It is nature only xar aitiav, 
and in a supernatural manner (ox:eoqvóxc).!^ 


iii. The source of Nature 


According to the Chaldaean Oracles, there is an ultimate source of nature 
even above the Demiurge. In the context ofthe Parmenides, Proclus casu- 
ally brushes aside this cause of nature as it is identified by the theologians, 
as he there prefers what he calls the philosophical (or Platonic) explana- 
tion of the cause of nature, i.e. that it is in the Demiurge.'** In the In Tim., 
however, our commentator adds the theological explanation, and for this 
reason, after introducing the paradigm of universal Nature in the Demi- 
urge, he brings in an even higher cause of nature: 


T11.13 We should also speak after another manner, not just by philosoph- 
ically placing an idea only in the Demiurge, but we should also, as the the- 
ologians teach, contemplate nature primarily as it intellectually pre-exists 
in the lifegiving goddess. ... So nature is primarily on the back of the 
lifegiving goddess; as the Oracle says: ‘Immense Nature is suspended on 
the back of the goddess’ And from there it also proceeds to the demiurgic 
mind ... 1 


146 [n Tim. III 270.24-25. Note that the fact that 60066 is shown (Z8giEev) whereas 
the laws are told (eixev) is given metaphysical significance by Proclus, in that nature is 
something separate from the souls, whereas the laws are somehow embedded in them 
(xoi yoo tiv uev plow “detEev” adtoic, 06 étéoav abtadv 0000, tovc 68 vóuouc 
“simev’, 06 éyyodov èv abtaic, In Tim. III 275.18-19). This is another indication of 
the essential difference between nature and soul (or in this case, souls). 

17 [n Tim. III 270.32. 

148 [n Parm. 821.4ff. (821.5 ff. Cousin). The reason for the rejection of the theological 
reading in the In Parm. is probably that there Proclus is not inquiring about the ultimate 
source of nature, but about a paradigm, an Idea of Nature, which he finds in the paradigm 
the Demiurge reveals to the lesser gods at Tim. 41aff. (see esp. In Parm. 821.10-14 (14-20 
Cousin)). 

149 In Tim. III 271.1-12. The same oracle (29 Kroll = fr. 54 (Des Places)) at In Tim. 
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The added theological approach to nature reveals that the nature in 
the Demiurge is only a secondary source, and that the primary source 
of nature is “the life-giving goddess” as referred to in the Chaldaean 
oracles.'°° This life-giving goddess is Rhea/Hecate. Hecate, in the Chal- 
daean Oracles, is in charge of the material world.!^! Her position in the 
Proclean pantheon is in between pure Intellect (Kronos) and demiurgic 
Intellect (Zeus).!°* She corresponds with Rhea in the Orphic tradition. 
As is clear from several passages, for Proclus the two goddesses merge 
into one as the divinity that imparts life to the universe. ? 

The fact that “Nature is suspended on the back” of this goddess can be 
explained as referring to Nature's being diverted “backwards” (dmtoBev) 
to an external object, i.e. body, and is hence an illustration of Natures 
irrationality and immanence (cf. Nature's being ‘of another’). "> 

We can now adjust the account of the nature that is shown to the souls 
by the Demiurge: he shows them the cause of nature that he has within 
himself, but as this nature has proceeded from the life-giving goddess he 
actually shows them 1007 nature: 


T11.14 So the nature that [the Demiurge] shows the souls is that source- 
like (z]yaí£a) nature, that pre-exists in the entire life-giving goddess .. . ^^ 


I 11.21; In Remp. II 150.21-22; Theol.Plat. V 32 (see below). Cf. Damascius In Parm. 
156.31-157.28, who calls nature the third life of the lifegiving goddess. 

150 Phillips (2007: 170) proposes that it is the double source of nature (Demiurge 
and Paradigm) which explains the duality of nature (primordial motion and tool of the 
Demiurge, see below 11.5). This is certainly a tempting view, but the evidence is thin—as 
Phillips himself indicates, Proclus does not focus on the relation between Paradigm and 
primordial motion. 

151 On Rhea/Hecate and Or.Chald. fr. 54, see Des Places (1971: 134, n. 5), Lewy 
(1956: 84 n. 65). On Hecate, the Timaeus and Proclus, see Brisson (2000a: 139-143), 
Brisson (2003: esp. 118-119, 122-123). On Hecate in Proclus as intermediate between 
the paternal Intellect and the demiurgic Intellect, see Brisson (2004b: esp. 203-204). On 
Hecate in general, see Johnston (1990). Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. I, 38, n. 1) rightly 
rejects Lewy's identification of Hecate with Nature. See also Van den Berg (2003: 193- 
195). Tarrant (2007: 97, n. 28; cf. 105, n. 66) points out the difficulties in pinning down 
this life-giving goddess and naming her, among others due to Proclus’ seeming disinterest 
in the latter. Tarrant also proposes Hera as a possible candidate. On the place of the 
theological texts in Iamblichus and Proclus see further Brisson (1995, 2002). 

1? Op the relation between Hecate and the World Soul in the Chaldaean Oracles see 
Johnston (1990). 

153 See e.g. Theol.Plat. V 32, where fragment 54 recurs in a context devoted to Rhea, 
and In Tim. III 249.12-20, which echoes it. 

154 [n Remp. II 150.19-23. 

155 In Tim. III 271.22-24. 
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Proclus can still maintain that the nature shown is the one that is 
within the Demiurge, as the ultimate source of nature (1| anyata qv oic) 
proceeds from the life-giving goddess to the demiurgic mind, P6 and is 
hence shown to the souls as it exists in his mind. 

The mnyaia 60016 is not Nature in the primary sense, but the source 
or cause of nature, and the phrase f| zyaía 60016 is the equivalent of 
f| ts púoews ayy (see below).!° If this is not already obvious from 
the fact that this ‘nature’ transcends the demiurgic source of nature, it 
also shows from Proclus' terminology in his explanation of the oracle in 
the Platonic Theology (V 32 117-120). What is "suspended on the back 
of the life-giving goddess" as one of the three monads that depend on 
her (the other two being Soul and Virtue), is the source of nature ( víjc 
púosws mmy 118.1), and the primordial cause of nature (1) víjc PUGEWS 
TOEWTOVEYOV aitia, 119.26), not Nature itself. 

At one point, Proclus states that Rhea “in the end also gives birth to 
Nature"? As Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. V, 117 n. 1) points out, this 
myth is not to be found in Hesiod. In Greek mythology, Rheas last child 
is not Nature, but Zeus. A tentative interpretation of this puzzling claim 
that Rhea in the end gives birth to Nature could be the following. As 
Zeus, in his demiurgic function, possesses a blueprint of the nature ofthe 
universe, of which he is the creator, Rhea, by “in the end" giving birth to 
Zeus, gives birth also to paradigmatic Nature. 


For the sake of clarity, let me present the natures we have encountered so 
far, as well as the transcendent causes of nature, in a table: 


Table 1— The Chain of Nature 


"Location" Kind of Nature 

Suspended from the back Primary source and cause of nature 
of the Life-giving Goddess 

(Rhea/Hecate) 


In the mind ofthe Demiurge  Demiurgic paradigm, the éviciat doyai and 
Óóvvápeic of everything natural (the child of 
Rhea?) 





156 [n Tim. III 271.12. 
157 Compare the adjective replacing the substantive apposition (Kühner Gerth I 264). 
158 èni tée vai aùthv &rotixtovoa thy vow, In Tim. III 249.19-20. 
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"Location" Kind of Nature 


(In) the universe Immanent universal Nature, the nature of 
the universe, world nature, in which are 
pre-contained all subordinate natures, both 
heavenly and sublunary 


In the planets? Universal planetary natures, containing all 
subordinate natures? 


In the moon Universal lunar nature, comprising the species 
of all sublunary natures 





In the spheres of each ofthe Universal elementary natures, containing the 
elements? natures of whatever lives in that element? 


In the earth Universal nature, containing all individual 
natures (that live in/on the earth?) 


In bodies Particular natures 
- presided over by souls 
- just natures 


Let us briefly return at this point to our initial question in this section 11.4, 
namely whether there is an imparticipable monad of Nature. We know 
now that there is no imparticipable Nature, although there are sources, 
or causes, of the immanent hypostasis Nature. In terms of Lowrys table 
(see the appendix to this chapter), one question mark will have to remain, 
namely that of the hypercosmic-and-encosmic imparticipable monad 
below Soul. That Lowry's riddle cannot be solved entirely is due also 
to a paradox inherent in the table: crossing the progression of henads 
there is the progression of imparticipables ((one), being, life, intellect, 
soul), yet the progression ends in the ‘henad’ divine body (08601 0004.00, 
which is neither participated nor imparticipable, but material. In between 
imparticipable soul and divine material body, then, one would expect a 
transitional layer of reality, e.g. something participated. 

The second question mark, regarding the encosmic participated in 
between Soul and body, can now be replaced with—to use Lowry’s 
terminology—“deia «voi ueÜüexu], ^? divine participated nature, or 
universal Nature. 


159 Note that El. Th. 128, which discusses degrees of divinity, is not reflected in Lowry's 
table. 
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11.5. Natures working 


Now that the ontological position of Nature has been established, let us 
return to the treatise on nature in the introduction to the In Tim. We 
know that nature is not a kind or a part of soul, that it is not identical to 
the sum of everything natural, and that its monad is not imparticipable. 
Time to move on to a positive assessment. What sort of thing is nature 
and what does it do? This is also the subject of the second half of the trea- 
tise on nature in the introduction to the In Tim.!9? Two things are crucial 
in the account of what nature is and does. First of all, there is the fact 
that nature is required as an internal source of motion and unity to those 
things that do not have their own source of motion (the étegoxivyta). 
Secondly, there is the one description of nature Proclus did not immedi- 
ately reject in his doxography, namely that nature is a reyv 0e00.19! 


11.5.1. Nature and the Demiurge 


Let us begin with the latter. Nature, Proclus tells us, is "the last of the 
causes that create (Syutoveyovvtwv aitiwv) this corporeal and sensible 
world’, “full of creative principles and powers, through which it guides 
the encosmic”.’® It is itself a god, but only in a derivative sense, through 
being inspired by the gods, and in the sense we call a statue divine.!? 

To meet those who want nature to be a Demiurge halfway,'® Proclus 
suggests that nature could be called the lowest Demiurge, but in the sense 
that it is a demiurgic téxvn. 

The notion of nature as a téyvn 0801, we have seen, has been traced 
back to the Stoic nõo veyvvxóv by Festugiére.!6 I propose, however, that 
this is one of the instances where Proclus manages to glean a positive 
theory of nature from Plato's dialogues. The sources, in this case, are 
the discussion of Laws X 891b-892c and the following remark of the 
Athenian stranger in the Sophist: 


160 In Tim. I 11.9ff. 

161 See above 11.3. 

162 [n Tim. I 11.9-13; cf. 261.26-27. 

163 [n Tim. I 8.5-8; 11.13-15. 

16 Proclus may be thinking of Numenius and Harpocration, whom he reports to have 
assumed the created world (xoinua, «óouoc) as a third Demiurge (I 303.27 ff., 304.22 ff.). 
More generally he may have in mind the Peripatetic notion of demiurgic nature, see Arist. 
PA I 5 645a9, cf. IA 12 711a18, PA II 1 647b5-6. 

165 See above 11.3. 
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TIL15 I maintain that everything that is called "natural" (tà qos heyo- 
14870) is made by a divine craft (0860 v£yvy). (Sophist 265e3) 


Although the Athenian stranger is here in fact probably replacing nature 
as efficient agent with divine craft, this passage made its way into over- 
views of definitions of nature as the Platonic view.!6 I propose that the 
above passage from the Sophist, together with the notion of a craftsman 
of the natural world from the Timaeus!” and the discussion in Laws X 
on, among other things, the existence of the gods and the primacy of 
1éx v over Pvotc,'® gave rise to various Neoplatonic concepts of divine 
craft, 0860 1811, or, as it is at times referred to, téyvy (tot) 0600.19? 
Thus the phrase téyvy 08010 in Proclus’ doxography may well refer to 
the development of that Platonic phrase 08666. téyvy.'” In that case, 
Proclus like earlier Platonists reads the Sophist passage as an identity 
statement given for the sake of clarifying the notion of nature: “Nature”, 
he understands, is “a divine craft”. 

So what does that mean, that nature is a divine craft? Not, as it did for 
the Stoics, that nature is a god and a craftsman,’”! because for Proclus 
nature is not itself a god. Instead, it can be called a divine craft in 
the sense that it is a non-reverting emanation from the Demiurge, and 
an instrument of the gods that has an effective power of its own.!? 
Alexander of Aphrodisias also discusses and accepts the notion of nature 
as a divine craft, probably with the same passages from Sophist and Laws 
in mind? but the interpretation he has of ‘divine craft’ is of course 
rather different. He rejects the claim that nature is a divine craft, in 
the sense that nature is rational and creates teleologically by using a 
paradigm, and argues instead for nature' utter irrationality. He does not 


166 E.g. Pseudo-Galen. defin. medicae 371.4-6, where it is opposed to the Stoic nõo 
texvixov. For Alexander's discussion of the Platonic notion of nature as divine craft at In 
Met. 104.3 ff. see below. 

187 Esp. Tim. 3obff. On this topic see Brisson (1994: chapter 1). 

168 Cf. Laws X 889c5-6 ov 08 SiG. voóv, paoiv, 0008 Sic tiva gov 0068 SLA véy viv GA- 
Aa, 0 Aéyouev, qos xai THY [taoðv yevouévov], and, of the refutation, esp. 892b3-8. 

10 E.g. in Philo Quis heres 156.2 4 tot 0800 téyvy, about the craft with which the 
Demiurge created (€5yutoveyet) the universe, cf. Aet. mundi 41.6. For a discussion of 
the development of the theme of “nature as craftsman” in Greek philosophy, see Solmsen 
(1963). 

170 Proclus’ formulation is certainly closer to Plato’s than the Stoic mtg teyvixov. 

171 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. I, 36 n. 3) mentions Zenos nõo veyvuxóv, and the fact 
that nature is a god. That does not make nature the téyvy of a god. Rather, it makes it a 
1éyv and a god. See e.g. Aetius Plac. 17 33 (306.1, SVF II 1027), Diog. Laert. VII 156. 

172 [n Tim. I 12.10-25, cf. 143.19-22, on Hephaestus and nature. 

173 In Met. 104.3-10, re. Met. I 9 991a23. 
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object to calling nature a divine craft, however, as long as that refers to 
a non-rational power ultimately stemming from the gods, as opposed 
to a craft employed by the gods.'”* Proclus seems to follow Alexander 
to a great extent, but does not agree with his conclusion: that nature 
is non-rational does not mean that, because it does not contemplate it 
herself, it cannot apply the paradigm, or a weaker version thereof. This 
non-rational rationality is possible exactly due to the fact that nature is 
always dependent on and in fact utilized by the Demiurge.? 

It is also in this dependent sense that nature can be called the third 
Demiurge. Proclus is herewith refuting the Stoics and those who sup- 
posed that there are three Demiurges above Soul, as well as opposing the 
Peripatetic notion of demiurgic nature. When Aristotle calls the work 
of nature demiurgic, he has in mind nature as an autonomous efficient 
cause, but for Proclus there must always be a source of nature's efficient 
power (see also above, 11.4.2). 

The instrumental function of nature is beautifully illustrated in the In 
Parm., where Proclus compares nature with "the signet ring that descends 
upon objects’, and soul with the hand (belonging to intellect) that wields 
the signet ring: 


T 11.16 What, then, is the proximate cause of the imposition of this seal? 
For matter corresponds to the wax, and individual man to the impression. 
And whatever shall we have correspond to that ring that descends onto the 
objects, if not nature which pervades matter and thus shapes the percepti- 
ble with its own Aóyot? And corresponding to the hand that uses the ring, 
is soul, that guides nature (universal soul guiding universal nature, and 
individual soul individual nature), and corresponding to that soul, which 
makes an impression through the hand and the ring, is intellect, which fills 
the perceptible with forms through soul and nature.!”” 


We here find our commentator taking on board a simile well-known from 
different contexts: the simile of the signet ring is an amalgam of passages 
from Plato's Timaeus (50bs-51b6) and Theaetetus (191c8—-e1), Aristotle's 
de Anima (II 12 424a17-24), and a Plotinian passage (Enn. IV 4 [28] 


174 Cf. Alex. In APr. 3.19-20. 

175 Cf. In Tim. I 298.23-27, where Proclus discusses the subordination of soul, nature 
and auxiliary causes to the demiurgic intellect. 

176 Cf above n. 164. 

17 [n Parm. 884.9-18 (12-25 Cousin). At In Tim. I 298.23-27 the two functions are 
distinguished by their functional relation to intellect, and soul is said to ^work with" 
(ovveoyeiv), nature to “work under" (bztovoyeiv) intellect. The auxiliary causes are slaves 
(Sovdevetv). 
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13). The metaphysical aspect of the comparison, of impressions of 
forms in matter, is to be found in the Timaeus, although there is no 
mention there of a signet ring, but only of impressions (vuzc0£vro, 
50c5) made in a substance (€xuayetov, 50c2).!”? The argument in which 
the signet ring figures is found instead in the discussion of issues from 
epistemology and philosophy of mind in Platos Theaetetus and Aristotle's 
de Anima, more precisely in the context of the origin of memories, and 
the nature of sense impressions. 

That Proclus nonetheless uses the simile of the signet-ring in this onto- 
logical context is probably due to a third source, Plotinus, and the use he 
makes of the very same image. Plotinus applies the image in the discus- 
sion of what we might call the epistemology of nature, when arguing that 
nature possesses no reflection, but merely an efficient power.!*° He illus- 
trates this by comparing the rationality seeping from intellect to nature 
with an imprint in a layer of wax: the imprint will show only vaguely at the 
lower side of the wax, and likewise nature has a derived and weak form of 
rationality. Nature's efficient power lies in its passing on unintentionally 
(&xpooutoévoc) that which it receives from higher ontological levels.!?! 

In Proclus' version, quoted above as T 11.16, the epistemological origin 
of the simile has made way entirely for ontology.'*” Moreover, by adjust- 
ing the simile to Timaeus 500, he makes room for some kind of mat- 
ter (the wax) as an affected, rather than impassive (iac), receiver of 
impressions.!?? Proclus metaphysics contains a highly complicated strat- 
ification of ‘matters, but considering the example in the quoted passage 


178 Cf. also the epistemological use by the Stoics, Diog.Laert. VII 45-46 (=SVF II 53, 
Chrysippus), Sext.Emp. adv.math. VII 227-229 (756, Cleanthes), Aetius Plac. IV, 20.2 
(2387). See also below n. 182. 

179 Note that the passage in the Timaeus is riddled with different forms of the noun 
qoot (50b6, c2, d4, e2, 5103), but in reference to the third kind, which is the receptive 
element, and hence, transported to Proclus' analogy, corresponds to the wax, or matter. 

180 Enn. IV 4 [28] 13.5-7. Nature does contemplate, however, with a contemplation that 
is not its own. See on this topic Wildberg (2009). 

181 Cf Simplicius (In Phys. 230.36-231.5), who ascribes to Plato four hypostases, the 
lowest of which is the natural world as a receptacle of imprints of Forms. Cf. Dillon (1996: 
346-349). 

182 Morrow/Dillon also refer to Plutarch (De Is. 373A, èv 1400 opoeaytdes), Arius 
Didymus (ap. Euseb. PE XI, 23.2-6 fr. 1 Diels, opeayidoc was &xpovyela yiveot ou nori, 
9-10), and Alcinous (Didask. 12, idem). They also use the simile in this ontological 
sense, but more generally in the context of the Forms (as in the Timaeus). The point they 
are making, that a 01706 or Form remains unaffected by participation, is also made by 
Proclus. Cf. n. 184. Plotinus seems to be the first to relate the simile to nature. 

183 Cf. [n Parm. 837.29-840.7 (839.37-840.9 Cousin). 
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of the individual man (6 0108 &vOocomoc, In Parm. 884.11 (14 Cousin)), 
the ‘matter’ relevant in the analogy is something like the substrate of par- 
ticular bodies informed by nature.'** 

According to Proclus the above image of the signet ring is imprecise in 
one important respect, which brings him to express a general criticism of 
images like this as mere ‘aids to the less advanced students’ (eig thv THV 
atereotéowv Bonüsuav, In Parm. 841.25-26 (32-33 Cousin)). Adequate 
as it may be to picture the dependency of nature on the Demiurge and the 
chain of efficient causality, the image fails to capture the nature of nature: 
a signet ring is never actually inside the object (the wax) that it forms, 
whereas nature descends into that which it informs.!?? This adjustment 
reveals a crucial distinction between Proclus' and Plotinus' view, since 
according to Plotinus nature does not operate from within the informed 
objects. 156 

The simile of the signet ring also illustrates another point with regard 
to nature as demiurgic téyvn, namely that it is external to its user, the 
Demiurge. Proclus distinguishes three kinds of demiurgic téyvy, one 
that remains in its owner, the Demiurge, one that proceeds from and 
returns to him, i.e. intellectual Soul, and one that merely proceeds from 
him, or in fact “has already proceeded from him”'®” And this last téyvy 
is nature. In this proceeding teyvń we recognize the veyvij in act (ń 
EVEOYELA THC véxvnc), Which Aristotle, in his explanation of the working 
of the vegetative soul, compares to the motions of the tools used by an 
artificer.!88 Likewise, Proclus states that it is due to the fact that nature 
is an external demiurgic téyvy (external, that is, to the demiurge) that it 
can be called a tool of the gods. Because it is a divine tool, rather than 
a simple human one, it is not life-less and motionless, but instead has 
‘a kind of self-motion' (80000 zc tò adtoxivytov) due to being an 


184 Cf. the preceding passage, where Proclus speaks of ‘one identical seal impressed 
upon many pieces of wax’ (884.7-8 (9-10 Cousin) oiov 00006 0001 ztoAX.oic £vre- 
Oewuévi] 1006). On the many different kinds of matter in Proclus see De Haas (1997) 
and Van Riel (2009). 

155 [n Parm. 841.2-10 (1-14 Cousin). See 11.4.2 for a simile focusing on the immanence 
of Nature. 

186 See Plotinus’ description of nature working on matter (Enn. III 8 [30] 2.3 &q' fic), 
his distinction between the logos of nature and the logos operative in the visible shapes 
(2.30f.), while nature stays within itself (3.4—5). Cf. above 11.3.1. 

187 In Tim. I 12.13 xootovoav, 12.16 dyn ztooeA00000v xoi èv Aw yevouéviv, 
cf. 12.21. 

188 Cf. Arist. GA II 4 740b25-34. 
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agent in its own right.'? The adverbial modification is crucial, as we 
have seen above that Nature does not have self-motion. Its self-motion, 
then, is a derived kind, comparable to that of ensouled bodies which have 
self-motion due to the presence of soul.?? Instruments of the gods, 
unlike our instruments, have an essence consisting in efficacious Aóyou 
are endowed with life, and their activities coincide with those of the 
gods.!?! 


In short, nature is an external, irrational tool of the Demiurge, that in 
some way has efficacious and motive power of its own.?? One could say 
that it is both an instrumental cause and the proximate efficient cause, 
although it is never a real efficient cause, due to its non-rationality, its 
lack of divinity, and its immanence.?? Thus by creating a connexion 
between the real efficient cause of the Demiurge, and nature, Proclus 
takes Aristotle’s criticism of the neglect of efficient causality in Platonic 
philosophy of nature,?* and turns it against him, while maintaining the 
transcendence of the Demiurge. 


11.5.2. Nature as the source of life, motion, body, and unity 


Proclus account of the functions of nature, and the question how in 
that account he reacts to problems he encountered in the theories of his 
predecessors, supply enough material for at least an entire chapter. In 
this context, however, we will merely give an overview of the main tasks 
nature has in the constitution ofthe world of sense perception. A number 
of these we have already encountered in the previous sections. 

Natures function could be summarized as follows. It is (1) the source 
of motion and life of bodies, (2) their proximate cause, and (3) the source 
of their containment. 


15 [n Tim. I 12.21-23. That nature has ‘a kind of self-motion’ may suggest that it is a 
kind of soul, an irrational one to be precise, but this is not the case. As I proposed above, 
following Opsomer, irrational souls are not in fact souls, but natures. See 11.3.1. 

190 See ET 20.4-6 on body having a kind of self-motion and cf. Hermias In Phdr. 
111.24-112.1 and Simpl. In Cael. 585.4-5 (reporting Alexander' position). 

191 [n Tim. I 12.23-25. 

192 Cf. Plotinus, for whom nature is the ‘handmaider’ of soul (Opsomer (2005: 86 ff.)). 

193 [n Tim.1263.23-27: the instrumental cause is the proximate mover of the composite 
consisting of matter and form; In Parm. 795.23-25 (34-36 Cousin). 

194 Cf. above n. 127. 

155 [n Tim. I 11.15-30, De prov. 11. 
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(1) We have seen that nature for Proclus has the Aristotelian function 
of being the internal source of motion and rest.?* In this respect it is 
important especially for the etegoxivyta, things that do not have their 
own source of motion (which suggests the paradoxical situation that 
nature, which pervades everything corporeal, never belongs to anything 
essentially). Nature is what gives something similar to soul to "even the 
most soulless of things"? Being soulless is associated with not being 
alive, i.e. with not having an internal source of motion.?? This, then, is 
the prime function of nature: to impart a very low, physical kind of life, 
and thus motion, to that which does not have a soul: stones, or pieces of 
wood, for example.?? Of course the motion in question is natural, both 
in the sense of not psychical, and in the sense of not accidental.*” For 
example, by giving the primordial chaos its proper motions, nature also 
decides on the appropriate order of the elements.??! 

Thus, Proclus can maintain against Plutarch and Atticus that the pri- 
mordial motion of Tim. 30a is natural, rather than the working of an evil 
soul.?? The main argument of Plutarch and Atticus was that where there 
is motion, there is soul, which becomes false if the existence of other 
sources of motion can be proven. The myth of the Statesman (esp. 272e) 
provides Proclus with the authoritative argument for his view of primor- 
dial motion. In first instance (not to be understood in a temporal sense, 
of course) only some nature is present to the universe, and it is capable of 
imposing motion without assistance, but not order. For that the Demi- 
urge is required, as is clear from the myth in the Statesman where the 


196 Cf. [n Parm. 1045.22-24 (29-31 Cousin). 

197 Discussed above, T 11.4. 

198 Laws X 889b1-5. In Plato Gwuxos is used for natural, non-living things (e.g. Soph. 
265c2, Laws XI 931a2, e1, XII 967a7-d2), that have no internal source of motion (Phdr. 
245e4-5, Laws X 896b4-8). Aristotle: dA I 2 403b26-28 (the soulless lacks movement 
and sensation); Met. I 1 981b2-4 (the soulless moves by nature, without consciousness), 
cf. HA VIII 1 588b4-6. 

19 Of In Tim. II 146.5, where this life is associated with Artemis, III 249.12-20. Cf. In 
Parm. 1045.25-26 (32-33 Cousin). Cf. Beutler (1957: 231): Nature as manifestation of 
Life (of the triad Being, Life, Intellect). The connection with Rhea/Hecate, the life-giving 
goddess, is clear. 

200 [n Tim. III 119.11-126.5, esp. 119.24-26 (re. Tim. 40a7-b4) and II 96.10-11 (re. 
Tim. 34a3-8), where it functions as an axiom in an argument for the motion of the 
universe, being a physical body. Cf. Aristotle, Phys. II 1 192b20f.; cf. VIII 4. 

201 [n Tim. II 38.22-29. The description of how nature does this suggests some kind of 
rationality on its part (esp. xattdotoa). I take it Proclus is merely allowing himself some 
literary imagery here. 

202 [n Tim. I 381.26ff., esp. 0x10 6000806, 383.7, 60086 383.11. 
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universe, abandoned by the Demiurge, lapses into a disordered motion 
‘due to a kind of fate and a natural desire’ (0700 Sy Twos eiuapguévngc xai 
ovpgvtov vað 00701 émvduuicc).2 Note that this argument is prob- 
lematic, as it introduces a second kind of nature, the irrational primor- 
dial essence, as it were, of the universe, which is not the nature we have 
discussed so far. The two should be distinguished, since the primordial 
nature/essence is the source of the irregularity of the motion imposed 
by Nature, whereas Nature is inserted in the universe by the Demiurge 
precisely to make it receptive to soul.” 


(2) Nature fashions all bodies (mountixdv), even the heavenly bodies.??? 
They are, as it were, nature’s progeny (06 £wyova pioews).*” This fash- 
ioning of bodies is an information of the corporeal, with the use of phys- 
ical AOyou. Some of those bodies nature equips with a receptivity for 
5041.20" This task is like the theurgic activities of the initiator into the 
mysteries, who attaches symbols to statues to render them receptive of 
certain divinities. Likewise, nature furnishes bodies, like statues of the 
souls, with those specific physical Aoyou that accommodate a specific kind 
of soul.?? This fashioning of bodies is the creation of particular natures, 
some more and some less excellent, matching the qualities of the souls (if 
any) that will enter them. This seems to imply that nature’s work is prior 


203 In Tim. I 389.5-15. The intricate relation between fate and nature will here be left 
aside. Cf. In Remp. II 13.1-3; ib. II 356.6-8; Theol. Plat. V 32, esp. 119.16-19; De prov. 11- 
12, In Tim. III 271.28-275.24, In Remp. II 357.26-27. Cf. also Hermias In Phdr. 200.29, 
who ascribes the equation of Fate and universal Nature to Iamblichus. On fate and nature 
in Proclus see further Linguiti (2009). Romano (1991) gives an inventory of passages 
concerning the relation between Fate and Nature in Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus and 
Proclus. 

204 Cf. In Tim. I 401.26-28 and Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. 2, 273, n. 1). Elsewhere, 
there seems to be a distinction even between primordial motion and the disorder of that 
motion: nature imposes motion, but it is the absence of intellect and soul (not the natural 
motion as such!) due to which the corporeal moves in a disorderly fashion (I 383.5-12). 
Phillips (2007: 163) does distinguish the two natures (one, stemming from the Demiurge, 
the principle of all good in body and the other, primordial nature, the source of evil). 
Unfortunately, possibly due to the overall theme of his book (evil), he seems to reduce 
these two natures to the latter (most clearly at his pp. 203-205), thereby minimizing the 
rational aspects of it. 

205 [n Tim. I 261.26-27, I 2.15-29. 

200 In Tim. I 429.6, cf. De prov. 11 36.20. 

207 A similar theory is formulated by Simplicius, In Cael. 380.25 ff. and 387.12 ff., who 
in his treatment of the question how nature and soul can both be sources of motion of 
the heavenly bodies, takes nature to be a kind of life that makes bodies suitable to being 
moved by soul. 

208 [n Tim. I 51.25-52.1. 
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to that of soul, despite the fact that the former is ontologically inferior and 
therefore posterior to the latter. As Brisson (forthcoming) remarks in his 
discussion of Plotinus qvoic, we need not suppose that Nature is prior to 
Soul in this respect since Soul perfects the particular souls ‘before’ Nature 
perfects the particular natures, whereas it is the working of the particular 
(embodied) souls that is indeed posterior to that of universal Nature. 

The sensible universe is characterized by a *war" of contraries, and 
one of the main results of the activities of the Demiurge is the establish- 
ing of a regular order between those contraries, keeping them at peace 
with each other.?? And here lies an important task for nature as his tool, 
and as the mother, so to speak, of all things.?!? The creation and prepa- 
ration of bodies by nature consists in the establishing of a bond (i.e. a 
life) which has the capacity of uniting and harmonizing things that are 
each other's contraries?!!—or, as he puts it in the In Parm., in the cre- 
ation of the corporeal antitheses as such.?'? Nature does this both on 
a cosmic scale, "holding together the heaven by its (Natures) summit" 
(In Tim. I 11.16-17), as the “war” of contrary properties is to be found 
in the cosmos as a whole (In Tim. I 78.1ff.), and by creating individual 
natures. 

Universal Nature establishes the bond in particular natures through 
the insertion of formative reason principles??? which it possesses of 
everything natural.?'^ Through the bond universal Nature is in charge of 
all nurture, reproduction and growth.” It is in this respect very similar 
to the Peripatetic vegetative or nutritive aspect of the soul (see Arist. dA 


209 Cf In Tim. I 205.16 ff. The description of this ovototyia is one of the three main 
themes of the In Tim. Gersh (2003: 152). For a relation with Hecate see Brisson (20008: 
141). 

210 In Parm. 793.21-22 (31-32 Cousin). 

? [n Tim. II 53.27-28; In Parm. 703.13-16 (18-22 Cousin); In Tim. II 24.6-11, exe- 
gesis of Timaeus 31c4-32a7. Cf. II 15.12-25 where the three kinds of bond (Seoudc) 
that guarantee the unity of a (one) thing are illustrated by the way they are exempli- 
fied in a living being. Nature is the ‘intermediate bond; ie. not the first cause, not 
the bound elements (nerves and tendons), but the Aóyoc qvovxóc which issues from 
the cause and uses the corporeal elements in constituting things. On the notion of 
bond in Proclus' account of the elements, see Lernould (2000: 137). See also chapter 
IV. 
212 [n Parm. 1077.3-4. 

213 Qvovxoi 20706 e.g. In Tim. III 197.30-31, Theol.Plat. V 18, 66.2-4. 

214 [n Tim. 1 11.12, quoted above. Cf. Theol.Plat. V 18, 64.3-20 and the discussion in 
Linguiti (2009: 185-187). 

215 Theol.Plat. I 15 75.22-23: GAN 0008 TED TOV OWLATOV tañs 600801 TO TEEPE i 
yevvàv 1| abd&evv [sc. &xixtovov ċott] (tatta yào geya vàv POEM). 
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II 3 etc.),”!° although Proclean Nature may be more extensive in that it 
seems to be responsible also for the unity of natural things that are not 
ensouled at all.?? 

The formative reason principles, which Nature possesses in act, are 
subsequently activated in the recipient,”!* and may manifest themselves 
as OEQUATLXOL ).óyor in particular natures.?? The Stoic notion of ozeo- 
uatixol Aóyor is both used and criticized by Proclus. The Stoics should 
not have assumed, according to Proclus, that the omeguatixol Aoyot by 
themselves were a sufficient explanation for the information of objects. 
Real causes are needed, namely the Forms, transmitted by the qvovxoi 
)óvor. Most of the time, Proclus does not commit to any position regard- 
ing the relation (be it identity or something else) between the qvov«oi 
)óyov and the onequatixoi Aóyou?? but when he does take position, he 
puts the latter below the former.??! 


(3) Describing the task of nature as "creating bodies" suggests that it is 
functional only at some temporal beginning of the cosmos. Since there is 
no such temporal beginning, but only a conceptual and metaphysical one, 
a more precise rendering of nature' everlasting creation of bodies is that 
it sustains them (ovvexuxt| 016 tovtov ovoráosoc).7? Within living 
beings nature, or more precisely 'their (particular) natures, guarantee the 
unity and persistence of their bodies and body parts.?? In this respect 
nature resembles the Stoic sustaining or cohesive cause (ovvextixov).?”4 

In providing this unity and permanence to bodies, nature is active 
both horizontally and vertically, so to speak. Nature's horizontal activity 


216 Cf. Proclus De prov. 11 36.8, where nature is called “quod plantativum" 

217 See above T 11.4. 

218 In Parm. 792.16 ff. (20ff. Cousin). 

219 For voo Aóyo (as reason principles, not as ‘a treatise on nature’) see I 27.27; 
49.17; 51.28; 148.4—5, 6; 301.10; IT 15.21; 139.19; 146.7-8; 254.12; III 188.7; 188.28; 194.3; 
323.9. 

220 [n Tim. I 143.17-18, III 188.5-11, In Parm. 731.22-732.5 (731.30-732.6 Cousin). 

221 Most clearly at In Parm. 889.18-21 (24-27 Cousin), but also at In Tim. III 191.7, In 
Parm. 883.22-23 (-29 Cousin). Cf. Steel (1984: 24). 

222 De prov. 112.18-19 (Isaac), cf. 11 36.18. 

23 De prov. 11, In Tim. II 15.17-25, In Parm. 893.9-21 (11-27 Cousin). 

224 On the cohesive cause see e.g. Chrysippus apud Clement Stromata III, vol. II p. 
929 Pott, 346.2ff. Whereas Simplicius alters the Stoic theory of the ovvextix, to the 
extent that nature is not the containing cause but triggers it, acts noonyovuévog (In 
Ph. 2, 370.15; 326.15-16), Proclus takes universal Nature itself to be ovvexuxr. On the 
Neoplatonic use of the Stoic ovvexuxóv, see Steel (2002). For nature’s unifying power in 
Plotinus see Wagner (2002: 307 ff.). 
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takes place within the world of sense perception, and consists in uniting 
the opposites within that world (e.g. earth with fire). Its vertical activity, 
on the other hand, is what ensures the connection between higher and 
lower levels of reality, “everywhere weaving together the particulars with 
the universals" (In Tim. I 11.18-19): it connects the enmattered with the 
immaterial Aóyou corporeal motion with primary motion, and encosmic 
order with intellectual arrangement (eova&(a).?? Thus in being both 
Becoming and Being (see 11.3.1) nature functions as a bridge between 
the intelligible and the sensible. 


11.6. Conclusion 


TIL17 ... We have now said, what nature is according to Plato, that it is an 
incorporeal essence, inseparable from bodies, in possession of their Aóyou 
incapable of contemplating itself . . .??6 


Proclus, who has so often been accused of utter lack of originality, has in 
this chapter been shown to have a concept of 60016 that is sophisticated, 
not for the sake of dialectical sophistication, but because it is a careful 
attempt at solving several problems, by making the most of Plato's scarce 
references to qvoic. 

Proclus never goes so far as to explicitly state that nature is not soul 
in any sense, because the properties he ascribes to it are very close to 
those of soul. Nevertheless, he clearly extricates nature from soul and 
hypostasizes it in order to explain the existence of unity and motion in 
entities that are not animated by soul. 

Moreover, Proclus' concept of nature is the ultimate justification of 
the efficiency of a transcendent cause, which is capable of informing the 
material world through nature as its immanent tool. At the same time, 
the rationality of the processes taking place in this world is guaranteed 
due to the dependence of nature on its demiurgic origin. 

In order to obtain this subtle nature, Proclus has to adjust his meta- 
physics and allow for a hypostasis that does not have an imparticipable 
monad, but instead has a participated monad, universal Nature, or the 
nature of the universe, which is metaphysically transcendent, but physi- 
cally immanent, and an imparticipable cause, the Demiurge, who is also 
physically transcendent. 


25 [n Tim. III 271.1-8. 
226 In Tim. I 12.26-30. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE PROOEMIUM: 
THE GEOMETRICAL METHOD OF PHYSIOLOGIA 


111.1. Introduction—qvowoAoyía, 0eoAoyí(o, 
and the geometrical method of the Timaeus 


In his introduction to the Commentary on the Timaeus, Proclus emphat- 
ically states that the skopos of the entire dialogue is “all of puotodoyia.”! 
Consequently, its subject is (oic. In the passage we turn to now, how- 
ever, Proclus most emphatic and extensive elaboration of the notion of 
philosophy of nature and its methods, we find a different statement as 
to the subject matter of Timaeus’ exposition. In the commentary on the 
prooemium, i.e. the methodological introduction to Timaeus’ cosmolog- 
ical account (Tim. 27c1-29d3, In Tim. 1204-355) to which we now turn, 
we read that “the enterprise (6x:602015)? covers the entire demiurgy"? 
This shift of focus from nature to the Demiurge can be explained from 
the context, but also gives crucial insight in the manner in which Platonic 
philosophy of nature is theology. In the introduction to the commentary 
Proclus is clearly painting a picture of Platonic physics in Aristotelian 
colours, in order to reveal the superiority of the former over Aristotles. By 
the time we reach the prooemium, such polemics are no longer relevant, 
and the core of the Timaeus can be identified as “the entire demiurgy’, 
or more precisely “the study (ewọoia) of the all insofar as it proceeds 
from the gods ... according to its corporeality, insofar as it participates 
in particular and universal soul, insofar as it is intelligent, but especially 
according to the emanation from the Demiurge”* This enterprise has its 
unique starting point in the question whether or not the universe has 


1 [n Tim. I 1.4-5, see chapter 1. 

? Note that in the schema isagogicum the description of the subject matter is called 
noó0soic rather than 07 ㅠ 0108016, which is instead the term used for the dramatic setting. 
See chapter 1. 

5 [n Tim. I 214.19-20. 

4 [n Tim. 1 217.18-25. 
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come into being (zxtóvegov yéyove TO zv i) &'yevéc &ou)? Everything 
else, says Proclus, will follow from that. 

In his discussion of the starting point and what follows from it, Pro- 
clus repeatedly draws a parallel between Plato's procedure and that of 
a geometer.” The very first occurrence of the comparison is a statement 
saying that in introducing the starting points of philosophy of nature, 
Plato works “as if from geometrical hypotheses"? Later instances, like- 
wise, refer to Platos method as similar to what a geometer does, and com- 
pare parts of the prooemium to constituents of a geometrical method. 
Plato posits certain undemonstrated starting points,’ namely definitions, 
hypotheses, axioms, and common notions,'? and defines (‘names’) the 
subject matter of the treatise.!! He consequently demonstrates all of phi- 
losophy of nature from the starting points," and the conclusions of those 
demonstrations have geometrical necessity.? 

This choice for the method of geometry is not an obvious one. True, 
geometry plays an important role in this most Pythagorean of Plato's 
dialogues, most notably in the description of the geometrical proportions 


5 The Timaeus-lemma as we find it in Diehl (Tim. 27c4-5 “We, who are about to 
somehow (zt) converse about the universe (meQi ztavróc), whether (ij) it is generated 
or (ñ) is instead ungenerated") differs from Burnet’s reading of Plato (which has tod 
xa vtóc and fj ... Ñ). See Diehl and Festugiére (1966-1968: 40, n. 1) for an overview 
of the different readings. Considering the attestation of both mavtoc and tot mavtoc in 
the Proclus mss., and the predomination of tot mavtoc elsewhere in the commentary 
(already 10 lines further down we find 80706 001 00070 negi tot zxavróc 1] 9eooío, In 
Tim. I 217.18-19), I propose we read tot mavtoc in the lemma as well. To the second 
difference (concerning the aspiration of the n) many exegetical problems are related, and 
quite a lot turns on it with regard to the ultimate interpretation of the entire dialogue, 
most notably regarding the question whether Plato describes a creation in time or not. 
We will not go into this. See Baltes (1978: 1-3, 1996), Lernould (2001: 129 ff.) for extensive 
discussions. 

$ [n Tim. I 219.21 ff. 

? [n Tim. I 226.22-227.3; 228.25-229.11; 236.8-237.9; 258.12-23; 272.10-17; cf. 
263.19-264.3; 265.3-9; 283.11-19; 332.6-9; 344.28-345.7; 348.13 fL; 355.24-25; II 7.18- 
31. Cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 7-10) and O'Meara (1989: 182). 

8 [n Tim. I 226.22-227.3. 

? [n Tim. I 228.25-229.11, cf. 265.3-9 and 344.28-345.7. Proclus suggests, at least, 
that they are undemonstrated and indemonstrable, and that all starting points are equal, 
but at the same time in a number of passages he tries to establish a logical connection of 
some kind, to the extent that all starting points follow from the first two (e.g. I 226.26 ff., 
236.11, see below, 111.3). 

10 [n Tim. I 258.12-23. 

H [n Tim. I 272.10-17. 

12 [n Tim. I 236.8-237.9; cf. 263.19-264.3, 283.11-19, 348.13 ff., 355.24-25. 
13 [n Tim. 1 332.6-9; cf. I 346.31-347.1. 
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of the World Soul, and the exposition on the geometrical character of 
the solids, i.e. what Proclus calls the mathematical images used in the 
iconic mode of discourse.!^ But in those contexts it is the subject matter 
of geometry, continuous magnitude and its properties, that is relevant, 
not the method of geometry.? The method of geometry, instead, was 
famously criticized by Plato: Socrates speaks harsh words of criticism of 
geometers for assuming unfounded starting points (Rep. VI, esp. 510c1- 
d3). Yet, as we have seen above, our commentator repeatedly draws a 
parallel between the method of geometry and the presentation of the 
starting points of the cosmological account in the prooemium.!6 

That choice is even more puzzling if we consider that Proclus had an 
alternative, namely dialectic. As our Neoplatonic commentator points 
out from the outset, he takes the central aim of the Timaeus to be explain- 
ing the sensible world from its true and divine causes, and of these pri- 
marily the efficient cause, i.e. the Demiurge." According to Proclus it 
is Platos methodology that, through a conceptual analysis, allows that 
ascent to the transcendent causes of the universe.!? It has therefore been 


argued that ‘geometrical’ in the context of Proclus remarks on scientific 


method in this and other work equals 'scientific'/'demonstrative;? or 'rig- 


orously syllogistic.”° If this is all Proclus has in mind, however, dialectic 
could have fulfilled the role of methodological paradigm, and would in 


14 Theol.Plat. I 4. For the iconic mode, see chapter v and Martijn (2006a, 2006b). 

15 There are numerous references to geometry in the third book of the In Tim., 
but these all concern the actual geometry present in the Timaeus, such as geometrical 
proportions, and are never introduced by way of a comparison of disciplines. For the role 
of geometry and mathematics in general in the discussion of the proportionality of the 
elements (Tim. 31b-3 4a; with esp. In Tim. II 13.15-56.11) and the World Soul (Tim. 34a- 
40d; In Tim. II 102.4—316.4, esp. 166.15-211.30), see chapter rv. See also the introduction 
in Baltzly (2007). 

16 By comparison with other prooemia of works in the megi pboewe tradition, these 
starting points of the cosmological account are the only non-traditional element in the 
prooemium of the Timaeus. On Proclus' strong focus on precisely this non-traditional 
element of the prooemium, see 1.3. 

V [n Tim. I 217.18-27. Cf. 2.1-4.5. See also ch. I. 

18 On this topic see Steel (2003), O'Meara (1989), Lernould (2001). For the conceptual 
analysis see below, 111.3. 

19 Lernould (2001: 11-13). 

20 The latter is proposed by O'Meara (1989: 182), and it is in this sense that we find 
the comparison on occasion in the In Parm. That the method is called geometrical can, 
in these readings, be explained from the simple fact that geometry was the first discipline 
that actually followed what has been called the Classical Model of Science. See De Jong 
and Betti (2008). On the issue of axiomatic deductivity and the method of geometry, see 
Mueller (1974). 
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fact have been more appropriate to the context. After all, dialectic in the 
Neoplatonic sense of the word is both science par excellence, and as such 
the source and paradigm of the scientific method of the other sciences 
(including geometry), and the science of the transcendent causes.?! 


The aim of this chapter is to lay bare Proclus' reasons for choosing 
geometry rather than dialectic in his discussion of Plato’s methodology.? 
I will scrutinize how Proclus elaborates the comparison, and show that he 
chose geometry not just to grant philosophy of nature a scientific status, 
but assign to it the proper scientific status. Thus the main theses to be 
defended in this chapter are that for Proclus philosophy of nature has a 
scientific status, and that this scientific status is one that is appropriate 
to its subject matter, the natural world. The main issues brought forward 
are 


(1) the hypothetical foundation of philosophy of nature and the relation 
between philosophy of nature and theology, 
(2) 0050 as the main faculty of cognition of philosophy of nature. 


(1) We have seen in chapter 1 that philosophy of nature is a kind of the- 
ology, in the sense that it is a theological study of the physical universe. 
It does not study the gods as such, but how divinities, and especially the 
Demiurge, are responsible for the ordering of that universe. In this chap- 
ter we will see how the method of philosophy of nature relates to that 
of theology, i.e. to dialectic. A conceptual analysis in the prooemium of 
the Timaeus leads to knowledge of the efficient cause and the paradig- 
matic cause of the universe, but not to an unhypothetical first principle. 
Hence it is geometry, rather than dialectic, that is chosen by Proclus as the 
method of comparison, not just because ‘geometrical’ equals ‘scientific, 
but because, like philosophy of nature, but other than dialectic, geometry 
remains a hypothetical science in the strong sense that it does not reach 
an unhypothetical starting point.? (2) This is due to the subject matter 
of philosophy of nature, the world of sense perception, as well as to the 


?! Cf. Lernould (2001: 301). 

22 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 7-9) already pays some attention to the theme of the 
geometrical method in a summary of the passage, and (1963: 565-567) by analyzing one 
of Proclus’ exegetical techniques, namely the indication of logical connection between 
lemmas. O'Mearas lucid monograph on Pythagoreanism in Late Antiquity contains a 
chapter on mathematics and physics in Proclus, (1989: part IL, chapter 9, esp. 179 ff.). The 
most extensive treatment of the prooemium as a whole is the study of Lernould (2001). 

23 Pace Lernould (2001), see chapter I. 
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epistemic access we have to it. Epistemologically speaking the world of 
sense perception is a combination of the perceptible and the intelligible. 
Consequently, the cognitive level on which philosophy of nature works 
is that which combines sense perception and reasoning. Since these two 
faculties cannot cooperate as such, a crucial role is played by the interme- 
diate faculty of cognitive judgment (00600). To argue for this position 
Proclus presents a highly sophisticated reading of the starting points of 
the prooemium, invoking the geometrical procedure of conversion. 

The order of this chapter is dictated by the structure ofthe prooemium: 
we will follow Proclus in his analysis of the prooemium into different 
kinds of starting points.” After a short introduction to the prooemium as 
a whole (111.2), follows the analysis of the definitions (111.2.1-5), axioms/ 
hypotheses/common notions (111.2.6-11), and demonstrations (111.3). 
Along the way, we will distil the geometrical method as it appears in 
Proclus commentary and, where needed, explain how it can be recon- 
ciled with what he has to say about that same method as it occurs in his 
paradigm of geometry, Euclid's Elements. 


11.2. The constituents of the 
geometrical method in the prooemium 


Proclus takes the prooemium as laying the foundation of qvovoAoyía as 
a discipline in its own right: 


TIL1 ... Plato seems to lay down beforehand (neoxatapdAreodat) the 
foundations ofthe entire philosophy of nature: for just as there are different 
starting points of poetry, of medicine, of arithmetic and of mechanics, so 
too are there certain starting points of the entire philosophy of nature. (...) 
From these everything that follows proceeds.?é 


We here see how what was identified as the oxoztóc of the dialogue, puot- 
odoyia, is treated as a particular, autonomous discipline? that will be 


?* For óóEa as faculty of cognitive judgment see below 11.3.1. 

?5 The etdoc of the text (i.e. a likely story), which Proclus is willing to include in the 
demonstrations (£v toig ógvxvupuévoic v vc 10860, In Tim. I 355.25-26) is left out of 
consideration here. For this topic see chapter v. 

?6 Cf. In Tim. I 236.15-28. Note that Proclus mentions both disciplines that are 
ENLOTHMOL, and v&yvou. 

27 | will here assume that there is such a thing as autonomous disciplines in Neo- 
platonic philosophy, although I think that considering the essential continuity of Neo- 
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unfolded in the Timaeus in all its aspects, to start with the proper start- 
ing points.?* The starting points Proclus recognizes will be discussed in 
further detail below, but to facilitate the understanding of the parts I 
will provide a brief outline of the whole. Out of the lemmata of the 
prooemium Proclus distils five starting points and three demonstra- 
tions:? 


A. Five starting points 
Two definitions (Tim. 27d6-28a4), on occasion also called hypotheses, 
axioms, common notions,?? namely 


1. the definition of Being?! 
2. the definition of Becoming; 


And three other starting points (likewise called hypotheses, axioms, and 
common notions), concerning 


3. the efficient cause (consisting of the couple a. everything becoming 
has a cause; b. without cause there is no becoming, Tim. 28a4-6); 

4. the paradigmatic cause (consisting of the couple a. if the paradigm 
is eternal (Being), then the product is beautiful; b. if the paradigm 
is not eternal (Becoming), then the product is not beautiful, Tim. 
28a6-b2);°? 

5. The determination of the subject matter (Tim. 28b2-4). 


platonic reality that notion should encounter serious difficulties. This issue will not be 
discussed here. 

28 On the skopos of the Timaeus see chapter 1. As Lernould (2001: 343) points out, 
pace Festugiére, the hypotheses and demonstrations of the prooemium are not the only 
ones introduced in Timaeus' exposition. For example, Proclus himself at the beginning 
of book III mentions a number of starting points (axioms), none of which belongs to the 
five starting points of the prooemium (In Tim. II 7.18-31). 

2 For an overview see the appendix. For the division of the starting points see 
Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 8-9), In Tim. 1 236.21-27 and 348.13-15. 

30 On the use of this terminology see 11.2.7. 

3! Strictly speaking, of ‘the always Being’ (tò Get dv). In the commentary on the 
prooemium our commentator uses ‘Being’ and ‘the always Being’ interchangeably, al- 
though he takes the text to deal with the whole range of eternal Being(s), including Being 
0707.06 (In Tim. I 229.11 ff.). The addition of det is explained as an emphasis of the fact 
that the distinction between Becoming and Being is primarily related to the distinction 
time-eternity (I 238.5 ff., esp. 239.17-20). In book IV, however, Proclus does distinguish 
between unqualified (&zóc) Being and eternal Being (III 15.22 ff.). 

32 For the emphasis on pairs (two definitions, twice two axioms), see In Tim. I 265.3 ff. 
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B. and three demonstrations 


1. “The essence of the universe is Becoming’ (Tim. 28b7-c2) 
2. "[he universe has an efficient cause' (Tim. 28c2-5) 
3. "Ihe universe has an eternal paradigmatic cause' (Tim. 28c5-29b1) 


As has been shown,” Proclus does not strictly separate the discussion of 
the starting points from that of the demonstrations. Already in his exege- 
sis of (A), which should strictly speaking concern only the general prin- 
ciples, Proclus is immediately applying them to the universe—following 
the example, of course, of Plato who at Tim. 2826, i.e. after the introduc- 
tion of the efficient cause, without warning switches to “the Demiurge”.** 
This blending of starting points and demonstrations shows in the content 
of the exegesis, but does not affect the formal structure imposed. 

Let us turn to the analysis of the starting points of qvotoAoyía as 
discerned by Proclus. 


11.2.1. Three aporiai concerning two definitions 


As said above, the enterprise of the demiurgy has its unique starting point 
in the question whether or not the universe has come into being: 


T 111.2 For this will be looked into before everything else: and in fact in 
the whole of philosophy of nature this provides the greatest achievement, if 
the being generated or ungenerated of the universe is supposed correctly 
or incorrectly (00006 bxoted_v Tj uh). For from this hypothesis we will 
be able to discover of what kind its essence and its powers are, as will be 
clear to us a little further. So for the sake of education the Aóyov about the 
universe will proceed, taking their start from that beginning, whether the 
cosmos is generated or ungenerated, and compose from this everything 
else according to its consequences.’ 


This passage calls to mind the Cratylus, where Socrates compares the 
namegiver to a geometer to emphasize the importance of correct start- 


33 Lernould (2001: 166). 

34 As pointed out by Runia (2000: 115). 

?5 In Tim. I 219.23-31. Strictly speaking the ñ uń is superfluous, but it may have been 
added to prevent a reading whereby the hypothesis in question would be the disjunction 
as a whole. Cf. Parm. 137b for a similar construction (where, however, the question is not 
strictly dependent on $xo0éuevoc). As Baltes points out, in the passage quoted above it 
is hard to decide where Proclus is reporting Porphyry' (and Iamblichus’) interpretation 
and where he is adding his own. I follow Baltes (1978: 2-3) in assuming that Proclus 
takes the floor at “So for the sake of education ...” (oovtat 000 etc.), but quote the 
whole passage, as Proclus clearly agrees with Porphyry. 
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ing points: "The first step of geometrical constructions at times contains a 
small and indiscernible mistake, and yet the consequences, a great num- 
ber as they may be, may still be consistent with one another. In every 
beginning, everyone should make a great effort and a thorough investi- 
gation to see if it is assumed correctly or not. When that has been inves- 
tigated adequately, the other steps will turn out to follow from it" (Crat. 
436d2- 7). Proclus, like Socrates in the Cratylus, is aware of the impor- 
tance of a proper beginning of the process of reasoning and emphasizes 
it on two more occasions in the exegesis of the prooemium. At crucial 
transitions, from what he calls the starting points to the demonstrations, 
and at the end of the prooemium, in the exegesis of Timaeus' own state- 
ment regarding the proper beginning (Tim. 29a2 f., Méytovov 011 ztavróc 
do&ao004 xata prow 00701), Proclus points to the order of reasoning 
and the importance of the choice of one’s starting points.*© In the latter, 
he seems to be referring to the Cratylus passage again: "because even the 
smallest oversight in the beginning is multiplied in the process,” as well 
as to a common dictum ascribed to Pythagoras: "the beginning is half of 
the whole"? 

The didactic exposition that is the Timaeus will present a reconstruc- 
tion of the universe?’ starting from its being generated or not, which is 
further specified as the question whether it belongs to the realm of Being 
or to that of Becoming. This question, the first toopAnua concerning the 
universe, dictates the consequent question what it is to be generated (or 
not): 


T 11.3 That it was necessary for Plato to have made the definitions of 
that which always is and that which is becoming before all the other 
fundamental principles can easily be ascertained if we consider that the 
very first of the problems concerning the universe is ‘whether it has come 
into being or is ungenerated; as was stated a little earlier (Tim. 2705), and 
that he himself will state further on: *we should therefore first examine 
concerning [the universe] what it is laid down that we must examine 
for every subject at the outset, whether it has always existed, having no 
beginning of its becoming, or has come into being’ (28b3-6). If this is the 


36 In Tim. I 275-276.7 and 337.8-338.19. 

37 In Tim. I 338.8-9. Proclus source is probably lamb. VP 29.162.2 Klein. Variations 
of the proverb, in which the beginning is more than half of the whole, are found in Plato, 
Rep. V 466c2f. (where it is ascribed to Hesiod), Laws VI 753e6 and Aristotle, EN I 7 
1098b7. 

38 For Proclus interpretation of the Timaeus as a didactic exposition (Siaoxahias 
8180), the deduction or construction of the whole Xóyoc regarding the universe from 
this first question, and the text as image of creation see chapter v. 
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very first of the subjects to be investigated, it is suitable for it to have the 
first position among the fundamental principles, namely what is that which 
is generated and what is that which is eternal. The other principles follow 
these, just as the other problems follow on the problem concerning the 
coming into being? (In Tim. I 235.32-236.13, trans. Runia, modified) 


The answer to that fundamental problem of pvoroñoyia, which requires 
the determination of the eidoc or nature? of the universe, will be reached 
through a prior analysis of the two relevant realms of reality, Being 
and Becoming." The present sections, 111.2.1-5, contain a discussion 
of that analysis, concentrated around three aporiai Proclus encounters. 
The three aporiai summoned by the first two starting points of the 
prooemium serve Proclus as vehicles for methodological discussions 
regarding different issues all related to the proper presentation of sci- 
entific knowledge. In these discussions, geometry is always the explicit 
paradigm. 


III.2.2. First aporia: the Óu&guotc of Being and Becoming 


At 27d5, after the prayer and the exhortation of both himself and his audi- 
ence, Timaeus starts his actual account of the universe with the words: 


T 111.4 Well then, in my opinion first the following division should be 
made (dtatgetéov vàóg):? 


The division to be made, we find out in the following sentence, is 


TIL5 ... what is that which always is, but does not have generation, and 
what is that which is (always) becoming, but never really is??? 


Both Plotinus and Proclus indicate that this passage presented a challenge 
for interpreters." The main cause of exegetical difficulty was the word 


3 Cf. the division of speeches into xoófnua and óxóósiE, Arist. Rhet. III 13 
1414a30ff. For the (logical) relation between the different principles, see 111.2.6-111.3. 

0 00701 [tot xóouov] tò eidoc: I 276.20; f] 700 MaVTOS PUOIC: 226.27-28. 

^! The analysis of these two genera, and the following subsumption of something 
under one of these genera occurs also at Phd. 78bff., in the analysis of the compos- 
ite/sensible and the incomposite/intelligible, and the assignment of soul to the latter. 

? Tim. 2705 as quoted in In Tim.: 80714 00 011 xatà ye 리버 óóEav MEdTOV raros- 
téov 1àóe. Burnet has xat èuhv. Proclus adds ye, perhaps to emphasize Timaeus habit of 
presenting his own opinion, as opposed to that of others, which would be Socrates' choice 
(In Tim. I 223.5 ff.). On prayer, exhortation and this Pythagorean aspect of the account 
see chapter v. 

® Tim. 27d6-28a1: ti tO Ov Gel, Yéveow 08 oOx Éyov, xai ti TO yevóuevov LEV, Ov 08 
ovdéote; Proclus does not have a second dei, Burnet does. 

4 For Plotinus see below. 
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dtatgetéov in the first lemma, since it suggests that the method applied in 
the Timaeus is Platonic d.aigeotc, the method of dividing a genus into its 
species.? Since the consequent sentence shows which two species would 
constitute the division: in short "Being" and "Becoming the questions 
arose what kind of division Timaeus has in mind, 6 and what genus it is 
that consists of Being and Becoming? 


Proclus, who at first avoids the use of the word 010108016 and instead 
applies the more neutral term Ótàxoiotc in order not to bias his dis- 
cussion," extensively reports the quandaries surrounding this sugges- 
tive formulation, *? by scholastically spelling out all five possible kinds of 
division—a cut (rou1]) of some whole into parts; a diaeresis of a genus 
into species; of one word into a number of meanings (onuouvóuevo); 
of a substance (ovoia) into accidents; the inverse, an accident into sub- 
stances—and rejecting each one of them.?? That Proclus goes out of his 
way to distinguish and explain five different kinds of division despite the 
fact that he consequently rejects them all, has two reasons. First of all, 
it allows him to show his erudition and awareness of scholastic discus- 
sions. Secondly, and more importantly, starting the exegesis of the start- 
ing points with a division—even if it turns out not to be a real division— 
fits in with Proclus’ desire to see all the dialectical methods, division, 
definition, demonstration, and analysis, applied in philosophy of nature, 
as befits a true Platonic science.” Of the first three of these methods, 
which in his view are all synthetic, division is the most august, and is to 
be applied first because it provides the principles of definition, which in 
turn is the basis of demonstration.?! 


^ Phaedrus (265c-266d), Sophist (2162-2322) and Statesman (258b-268d; 274e-end). 

^5 Contemporary commentators Brisson (1992), Cornford (1937), Taylor (1928), Zeyl 
(2000) see no reference to a technical term here, and unanimously translate "distinction". 

47 In Tim. I 224.10: Ñ óu&xoiotg tv Óvvov xai yvyvouévov; 224.12-13: tv 0100 
TOUTOV 18101 1] TOU 01106 xai ts yeveoews ... SucxQuotc. There is no real difference 
(e.g. of classes and their members) between the plural in the first case (tv Óvrov xai 
wyvouévov) and the singular in the second (f| tod óvroc xoi ts yeveoews): they occur in 
one and the same sentence, and both refer to the distinction between ðv and yvyvouévov. 

48 [n Tim. I 224.17-227.3. 

^ Proclus discussion of the different types of division, which opens up all kinds 
of interesting questions concerning the Neoplatonic interpretation of the method of 
diaeresis, will not be discussed here. On the types of division see also Dillon (1993: 73- 
74). 

°° On philosophy of nature being aided by dialectic, see Plot. Enn. I 3 [20] 6.2-5. 

그 [n Parm. 982.9-12 (11-15 Cousin), Theol.Plat. I 9 40.10-12. On definition as 00741 
Tijg 07008666006 see In Parm. 980.25 ff., 981.273, 18 (980.33 ff., 981.3, 24-25 Cousin), 
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After rejecting all five kinds of division, Proclus proposes an alterna- 
tive, namely that, instead of a division, Plato is only making a ót&xovotc 
apogtottxy, a “delimiting distinction" in which we find out what Being 
and Becoming are.? A Platonic diaeresis (of any type) is a division of 
similar entities, qualities etc. in that they are on equal level, be it ontolog- 
ical, semantic or otherwise and can be grouped under the same higher 
level entity, quality etc.” Since Being and Becoming are essentially differ- 
ent, with many contrary properties (such as eternal vs. temporal), but are 
moreover ontologically ordered according to priority and posteriority, a 
dtaigeots of these two is impossible: there is no genus over an ordered 
series." Rather than bringing them together under a higher level, Being 
and Becoming have to be conceptually separated. This is exactly what is 
emphasized by explaining “di-vision” as an elucidation of the chasm gap- 
ing between the two genera through their respective definitions.” Pro- 
clus sees a parallel in this context with the Philebus, where Plato dis- 
tinguishes three genera (TO ㅠ 8006, TO &eipov, TO 44170, 2300). They, 
too, are highest genera, that can not in turn be brought together under a 
higher genus.” 

In order to highlight the nature of the "di-vision Proclus in the next 
7 lines after introducing the notion “delimiting distinction" (ôro 
apogtottxy), Proclus says “we must carefully distinguish" (Stevxetn- 


In Eucl. 206.13. See also below, 11.2.3. Analysis is not included in these hierarchies 
of dialectical methods, because from a directional point of view it is considered the 
opposite to all three other methods: analysis constitutes the upward, anagogic method 
and is as such more valuable than the synthetic methods. Cf. Beierwaltes (1979: 248- 
253). 

52 Note that Ót&xoiots and 010108016 are sometimes equivalents, as at Theol.Plat. IV 31 
92.4ff. and In Tim. III 249.21 ff. Cf. the use of óttxovotg in Plato Sophist 226d and Laws 
X 9o8b. 

°° Following Aristotle' notion of synonymy: items falling under a single genus share 
not only the name of that genus but also the corresponding definition (Cat. 1, 5). 

54 Cf. Plot. Enn. VI 1 [42] 1-2, and the lucid reading of De Haas (2001: 503 ff.). On the 
more general issue of Neoplatonic genera see Lloyd, A.C. (1962, 1990: 76ff.). 

°° According to Porphyry (apud Simplicius In Phys. 135.9ff., 134F Smith), Plato is 
making a logical distinction of two opposites (Gvtidtargovuevos). "Avuóiuoeiv (used 
at In Tim. I 384.19f. of matter and the Demiurge) is “to distinguish logically” (cf. lamb. 
Comm.Math. 4) and (pass.) "to be opposed as the members of a natural classification", 
Arist. Cat. 13 14034, Top. VI 6 143a36, cf. lamb. Myst. 9.7. 

*6 In Tim. 1226.2—7. Proclus does not speak of the fourth genus, which may have been 
problematic for him as it is said to “demiurge” (tò 08 011 t&vra vara ônuovoyoŭv, Phil. 
27b1). Perhaps his mention ofthe gods as source of limit and the unlimited is a reference 
to that divine fourth genus (In Tim. I 226.7 ff.). 
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1éov)," followed by a repeated "separate" (y«oíc twice), and phrases 

such as “in order that we don't confuse" (iva ... un ovyyémuev), but 

"distinguish from one another" (Saxoivwyev 00706 am capo). 
As Proclus concludes: 


TILÓ ... this is nota division of one entity, but the present investigation 
needs the distinction (&qootouóc) of these two genera (vv Sittdv tov- 
twv yev@v) before everything else, in order for the exposition to proceed as 
from geometrical hypotheses to the examination of the consequents (t@v 
à&xoXov0ov) and discover the nature of the universe and its paternal and 
paradigmatic causes.°” 


This solution is very similar to that of Plotinus, who criticizes Severus’ 
interpretation of the diaeresis. The Platonist Severus had interpreted 
the diaeresis of the prooemium as a division of the semantic genus tt 
(inspired by the Stoic category) into Being and Becoming.*! Plotinus 
explicitly rejects the Severian insertion of that genus above Being and 
Becoming as ridiculous and compares it to equating Socrates with his 
image. He moreover makes clear that the reason Plato distinguishes 
Being and Becoming, and sets them apart (to apogioat xai 00016 Oei- 
vat) in the first place, is in order to warn those who mistakenly call Being 
that which is actually Becoming. 

For Proclus the distinction is crucial not only as a warning, but further- 
more as providing Timaeus with the means to “discover the nature and 
efficient and paradigmatic causes of everything” as if from geometrical 
hypotheses and their consequences (cf. T 111.6). Distinguishing between 


57 This expression occurs at Plato Parm. 13503. The only other time the verb is to 
be found in Proclus is in his commentary on that text (In Parm. 976.21-31 (26-38 
Cousin)), where almost identical vocabulary is used as here in the In Tim.: “you should 
carefully examine (Stevxeivijoactat) the genera (!) of beings ... the distinct causes 
(tàs StMELouevas aitiac) ... we have divided (StetAdueda) ... the words “that which 
is carefully examined” (“Stevxeivnoduevov”) indicate the unmixed and pure intellectual 
apprehension (tiv Govyyutov xai xadaodv voegàv èmPońy) ... for clear distinction 
is a kind of delimiting clarification of the particularity of each thing (1) yao evxoivera 
oaghverd vic EOTL Tig ExCOTWV LOLOTHTOS AMPOQELOTLAN).” 

58 In Tim. I 225.24-226.2. 

5 [n Tim. I 226.23-29. 

Plot. Enn. VI 2 [43] 1, esp. 21-28. 

이 Cf. In Tim. 1 224.25-29, where Proclus refers to that same interpretation. On the 
Platonist Severus and his use of the Stoic category tt, see Gioé (1993). On the Stoic 
category see Long and Sedley (1987: 27); Seneca Ep.58.13-15; Alex. In Ar. Top. 301.19-25; 
ibid. 359.12-16. 
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the different genera relevant to a science is part and parcel of the task of 
a good scientist. As Proclus remarks in an Aristotelian vein the In Eucl., 
it belongs to the qualities of the good wadnpatixds to be able to distin- 
guish between the different genera, and choose the proper demonstra- 
tion accordingly, where the proper demonstration is the one that uses 
the principles fitting to the subject matter, and that has the appropriate 
epistemological status and degree of certainty. That uaðnuatıxóç can 
here be taken in the broad sense of scientist, including the philosopher of 
nature, is clear from the fact that the Timaeus is subsequently mentioned 
as the clear example of a text in which the subject matter influences the 
degree of certainty.® 

The importance of distinguishing between different kinds of subject 
matter of a demonstration is similar to the importance attached to divi- 
sion as the method of providing a neat organization of the constituent 
terms or concepts of a science, and of eliminating what is irrelevant 
to the task at hand.9? As we have seen above, a proper beginning is more 
than halfthe work: not distinguishing the fundamental concepts properly 
leads to a multiplication of mistakes later on.® Translated to the context 
of the In Tim., where as we have seen there is no division, the distinction 
of the two genera allows us to eliminate the genus that is least relevant 
to the task at hand, a crucial step in determining the nature of the uni- 
verse. In this sense, of preventing confusion by accurately distinguishing 
the main concepts relevant within a science, the Ót&xotoic is no less sig- 
nificant than a diaeresis would have been. 

Some thirty pages after the discussion of the alleged division, Proclus 
presents another, far less problematizing, but also less interesting discus- 
sion of the ót&xoiotc.5" He emphasizes again that it is not really a division 
(tO Ótoupevéov 01 ESNAOV Statgetixtyv 600v), and this time reinforces 
this claim by subsuming some of the other starting points (see the out- 
line in 111.2) under the object of the verbal adjective “Sroargetéov” as well. 
Only now is it made explicit that the verbal adjective should not be read 
as a technical term, since it signifies rather: 


8? [n Eucl. 32.21 ff. Cf. e.g. Arist. EN I 3. 
83 In Eucl. 34.4-7. 

9* Cf. Barnes (2003: 129-130). 

85 In Eucl. 211.23-212.1. 

$6 Cf. Barnes (2003: 129-130). 

87 In Tim. 1258.12 ff. 
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TIL7 ... that one should distinguish the hypotheses.® For "that every- 
thing becoming by necessity becomes through a cause’, and “that it is 
impossible to have becoming without a cause’, and after these “that that 
which becomes with regard to an eternal paradigm is beautiful? all these 
have been presented with reference to “must be distinguished" (dtogt- 
otéov),’° and they are axioms, not parts (udgia)”! of a division.” 


This reading of the Timaeus, where the first four starting points are pre- 
sented as objects of dtaigetéov, is possible, and in fact not at all unlikely, 
since dtaigetéov is the only verb that can govern their accusative/in- 
finitive constructions. The Platonic text should then be read as "First 
we need to distinguish Being and Becoming, (...), that all Becoming 
has an efficient cause, that it is impossible to have becoming without a 
cause, etc ...” Note that Proclus is here presenting yet another argument 
against reading a diaeresis in Tim. 2705. Up to now, the main question 
was whether it is at all possible to present a Platonic diaeresis the udeia 
of which are Being and Becoming. Now, however, Proclus is thinking of 
a diaeresis as a chain of divisions, in the manner of Platos Sophist, and 
states that the starting points concerning the efficient and paradigmatic 
causes of the universe (#3 and #4 in the overview) are not uóota of such 
a chain. 


III.2.3. Second aporia: the definitions 


The distinction of Being and Becoming is initially introduced as a “divi- 
sion’, and commences with the phrase “what is ..." (see T 111.5). Com- 
mentators had thereby been led to assume that, following the division, 
Timaeus is laying out definitions (óotouot). In Platonic philosophy, the 
method of division is traditionally the method related to definition,” and 


$8 There is a switch from the ontological to the logical level here, since before the 
distinction made was between genera of reality. 

© Proclus here names both the affirmative and the negative clause of the lemma 
concerning the efficient cause, yet only the affirmative clause of that concerning the 
paradigm. The latter is primarily due to the fact that the negative clause about the 
paradigm does not contain an explicit accusative/infinite construction and therefore (like 
the fifth starting point, by the way, where the verb is a third person imperative) is not 
clearly an object with óvopvoxéov. 

70 Note that the word S.ogtotéov is not used at Timaeus 27d5. It does occur later, at 
29104. 

71 Móoia are the constituent parts, also of a genus. Cf. Plato Soph. 22907, Arist. Met. 
V 15 1023b19. 

7 In Tim. I 258.18-23. 

75 In Parm. 982.9-10 (12-13 Cousin). Cf. In Eucl. 57.18-26, 69.9 ff. where definition is 
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the formula “what is ..." is the standard question to which a definition 
provides the reply.”4 The function of divisions, however, is generally to 
provide the genus that together with the specific differentia will consti- 
tute a definition, whereas in the Timaeus it is the genera themselves that 
are defined. The mere fact that, as we saw, Being and Becoming cannot 
be brought under any of the five kinds of division already bodes ill for 
the definitions, because of that which cannot be part of a division there 
cannot be a definition.” 

And indeed, the commentators referred to by Proclus (he does not 
reveal who they are, but Plotinus and Porphyry are likely candidates, see 
below, n. 81) criticised the definitions they supposed were given, since the 
two questions (“what is Being?" and “what is Becoming?”) are answered 
as follows: "eternal Being is what is known through intellect and reason- 
ing, and “Becoming is what is judged through opinion and sense per- 
ception” (Tim. 28a)." These descriptions, Proclus tells us, have been crit- 
icised for two reasons. First of all, they do not obey the rules of definitions 
(ol vOv 00007 xavóvsc), because they do not supply a genus. Secondly, 
they do not clarify what the nature of the definiendum is, but instead 
describe it by our modes of cognition. One should, however, study the 
things themselves as such, before moving on to our epistemological rela- 
tion to them.” 


coupled with division as the methods concerning first principles and essential properties. 
Cf. Buzzetti (1997: esp. 332-336). Alcinous says that definition, which aims at knowledge 
of ‘what each thing is in itself in virtue of its essence; arises (yevvdtat) from division (Alc. 
Didask. 157.1-10 Whittaker)). 

74 [n Tim. I 227.13-18 “First of all, then, the ‘what’ is intended to be definitory: for 
it is common usage in definitions to put ‘what is’ first? This is followed by a criticism 
of Severus, the Platonist mentioned above who apparently was an adherent of the Stoic 
theory of categories, according to which the repeated word ti introduces only one 
question, namely ‘what is that which includes both the existing and the subsisting?’ On 
Severus’ reading see Gioé (1993). 

75 [n Parm. 980.23 ff. (29 ff. Cousin). Cf. Steel (2004). 

76 The issues here discussed regarding the definitions are to be found at In Tim. 
I 240.13-243.2. For discussions of Proclus' exegesis of the definitions themselves, and 
his reaction to Aristotles criticism thereof (I 243.26-258.8), see Lernould (2001: 
153.) and Baltes (1978: 3ff.); for Proclus views on opinion (óta), see also below 
III.3.1.iii. 

7 In Tim. I 241.31-242.2; cf. In Tim. III 254.27-31, where Proclus calls a genuine 
(Ovtéc) definition one that 1. conveys a character that is applicable to all the genera falling 
under the definition, 2. expounds the essence of the definiendum, 3. does not include the 
definiendum in the definiens. 
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i. The answer to the first objection 


Proclus responds to this criticism with rhetorical indignation, stating 
that he will demonstrate "the very opposite namely that the anonymous 
objectors “are completely mistaken,” after which he agrees to the gist 
of their objections, and subsequently explains them away. As to the 
first: Timaeus indeed does not appeal to a genus for the definienda, 
and he is right in not doing so, since there is no genus above Being. 
Proclus does not reveal whether Timaeus could have provided a genus for 
Becoming."? Although the answer to that question would be interesting, 
Proclus chooses to deal only with the issue that plays an important role 
in ancient metaphysics: Being as the highest genus. His defence of Plato's 
definition concerning Being comes down to the following: 1) There is 
no genus above Being, "for what kind of genus is appropriate to Being, 
which encompasses the entire intelligible substance (00010)? If there 
is no genus above substance, nor a definition of substance, since it is 
most generic (yevixwtatov), what would you say in the case of Being, 
which encompasses all substance, all potentialities, and all actualities?" 
Proclus is here playing on the distinction between tò Ov and 1) 00010, 
and combining the Peripatetic notion of substance as highest genus and 
the Platonic one of Being as highest genus. Since Being encompasses 
not only substance, but also the ontologically different actualities and 
potentialities, of which ‘Being’ cannot be predicated synonymously,? and 
since there is not even a genus above substance, there is a fortiori no genus 
above Being;?! 2) Proclus goes on to show with a reductio ad impossibile 
that there is no genus of Being, because if there were, it would be either 
Being or not Being. Being is not the genus of Being, because this would 
reduce the second Being to a particular kind of Being, rather than Being 


78 The notion of genus in this context is an Aristotelian one, and for a discussion of a 
genus above Becoming a Platonic genus is required, which allows the species of a genus 
to be an ordered series. On such Platonic genera, see Lloyd, A.C. (1990: 76ff.). 

7 In Tim. I 242.3 ff. 

8° Cf. Arist. Top. II 2 109b6, where it is said that all genera are predicated synonymously 
of their species. See also Cat. 5 3a33-bo. 

81 In Tim.1242.5-10. Porph. Isag. 5. On Being as a highest genus, cf. Plato Soph. 254e ff. 
For Plotinus 00010. 15 not a genus as it is not predicated synonymously (Enn. VI 1 [42] 
3), and to Öv is one of the five highest genera (VI 2 [43] 8.44-45), although the other 
four are its constituent actualities. Cf. De Haas (2001: 514-515) and Chiaradonna (2002: 
80-81 and ch. 3, 227 f£.). Proclus seems to follow Porphyry (1548. 5.1-2), who in turn 
follows Arist. Met. VI 1. As in the case of the division; Proclus focuses exclusively on 
Being, because his discussion is part of a more general defence of Plato’s theory of Forms. 
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simpliciter; 3) On the other hand, the genus of Being cannot not be Being 
(or be non-Being), since the negation would have to be predicated of the 
species, i.e. of Being, which would thereby become self-contradictory 
(assuming self-predication). 

This hardly seems adequate or convincing by way of justification of 
the definition of Being, but it is not intended as such a justification. As in 
the case of the division discussed above, Proclus brings in the scholastic 
discussion of a technical term, and rejects the technical meaning of the 
term as unsuitable in the context. He does not see any harm in the 
definition not being a real definition. What he really wants to argue here 
is that Being is the highest possible genus, that for this reason no genus 
can be given in the definition, and that therefore no proper definition can 
be given. So in a roundabout way, he is defending Plato, not by refuting 
the criticism itself, but by showing that Plato had no other choice. 

That this is what Proclus has in mind shows from the terminology he 
uses. To indicate that he is merely using the term "definition" in a deriva- 
tive sense, and that the two answers to the questions “what is Being" 
and “what is Becoming?” are (merely) similar to definitions, he calls the 
“what” (ti) in these questions 00401 (“akin to definition"), rather than 
ópiotixÓv (“belonging to definition"), the more common expression. 
The rare term ógixóv is used by Aristotle to designate something that 
is not a standard definition, but is similar to it in that it does express 
the identity of two things.** “Tà 00460" are described by the Stagirite 
as "everything that falls under the same method as definitions" —they 
may not reveal the essence (tò ti Ñv eivau), but they are interchangeable 
with what they "define"? In this sense, the two descriptions, or cogni- 


82 The genus is predicated of all the species, In Tim. I 242.12-13. The phrase echoes 
Arist. Top. II 2 109b6 (see also n. 80), although the word ovvovipuogc is absent (as in 
Syrianus, In Met. 29.35; 46.12). 

85 [n Tim. I 227.13; cf. 309.8-13, where Plato is said to have “secured” (xated1joat0) 
eternal Being through the definitory explanation (00446 0700008006, 00496006 07 ㅠ 000- 
Ü£vroc). Note that Festugiére’s translation “la nature de l'Étre Éternel" (at 309.9) is incor- 
rect, for the very reason that the "definition" of Being does not reveal its nature. In the 
passage in question Proclus argues why the Demiurge cannot be identical to Being. The 
argument is not (as is suggested by F's translation) 1. the Demiurge is hard to find (Tim. 
28c), 2. we have found the nature of Being (from the definition), hence 3. Being and the 
Demiurge are not identical. Instead, the second premise is rather 2. we already know how 
Being is to be found (from the definition, namely through intellect and reasoning). 

84 Arist. Top. I 5, 101b37 ff. 

85 Aristotles main point in the Topics chapter is that a definition should always be a 
proposition (0106), rather than a word (01010), but this does not undermine our case. 
This narrower sense of ópvxóv, for those descriptions that are abbreviations of definitions, 
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tive pilots as we may call them, from the prooemium are indeed akin to 
definition. They provide criteria that will identify (only) Being and (on- 
ly) Becoming respectively, as the metaphysical distinction between Being 
and Becoming is “expressly equated” or "correlated"?6 with that between 
the intelligible and the sensible, just as in the simile of the divided line in 
the Republic (VI 509d ff.).* That this extensional identity is supposed by 
Proclus, and, in fact, by Plato himself, to exist between definiendum and 
definiens is clear also from the fact that the converse of the definition of 
Becoming (i.e. "everything perceptible is Becoming") is later used in the 
first demonstration, concerning the nature of the universe.** And exten- 
sional identity is a necessary condition for this kind of conversion. That 
demonstration will also show that, in order to serve as criteria, the ‘defi- 
nitions are necessarily related primarily to the subjective discrimination 
by the knower. 


ii. The answer to the second objection 


The second objection brought forward against the definitions was that 
they do not reveal the essence of the definienda. Where the first objec- 
tion gave Proclus occasion to show that Plato did not have any other 
choice than to present non-technical definitions, in response to this sec- 
ond objection he takes the opportunity to show that Plato made the best 
choice under the circumstances. Proclus agrees that the definitions them- 
selves do not reveal the essence ofthe definienda, but adds that this is jus- 
tified by the didactic purpose of Timaeus' exposition, as well as the ana- 
gogic function of the dialogue as a whole for the reader. The definitions 


is found in Hermias (In Phdr. 120.6 ff.), who says that soul can be defined by a 00960? 
óvoua, and shows that such an 6voua is in fact an abbreviation of a proposition. 

36 "Taylor (1928: 61), Zeyl (2000: xxviii). 

37 Thus itis not the case that we do not find a criterion with which to distinguish Being 
from Becoming until I 255, as is maintained by Lernould (2001: 162-164). Lernould 
takes Proclus' introduction of his own addition to the description of the two genera 
at I 255.29-256.5, namely the (not) having an existence in time in all respects (ovoia, 
divautes, éveoyeta), to be a first criterion for distinguishing Being from Becoming. Apart 
from the fact that there is another addition (that of (not) having self-subsistence) that is at 
least as important, a criterion should primarily be related to the subjective discrimination 
by the knower, and only secondarily to objective properties of the object as the ultimate 
grounds of that discrimination. The ‘definitions, as descriptions of our cognitive access 
to Being and Becoming, are the first occasion where such a yardstick is offered. 

88 Tim. 28b7-c2. In Tim I 283.12-19; 292.19 ff.; II 4.4 ff. For a discussion of the role of 
the conversion in the foundation of philosophy of nature, see 111.3.1. 
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(&xoóóosic), he points out, will later be used as axioms and hypothe- 
ses of the demonstrations, and as such they have to be known and evi- 
dent to us (yvootuouvc [...] xai &vaoyetc rjuiv).9? This formulation harks 
back to Aristotle’s distinction between “what is prior and better known 
(yvm@oumtegov) to us" and “what is prior and better known by nature’, a 
distinction the Stagirite makes in the context of listing the requirements 
of the starting points of demonstrations.” By adopting this distinction, 
Proclus makes the rules of defining subordinate to the rules of demon- 
stration, in the light of the didactic aim ofthe text. This aim demands that 
the learning audience be familiar with the subject matter, as we also read 
in the very first lines of the Posterior Analytics: "All teaching and all intel- 
lectual learning develop from pre-existing knowledge" (I 1 71a1-2). And 
since "Timaeus wants to make Being and Becoming familiar through the 
use ofthe definitions, in order for the demonstrations that are to follow to 
proceed from hypotheses that are familiar and known to the audience"?! 
it is only reasonable that Plato presents the peculiar nature of Being and 
Becoming by describing the epistemic access we have to them, which 
will subsequently result in anamnesis, our awakening (Gveyeioavtes) to 
a clearer grasp of their natures.” The setting out of the starting points is 
a preparatory phase before the actual unfolding of science. 

In order for this second defence of Plato's definitions to hold water, 
Proclus expands Aristotles notion of “what is prior and better known 
to us’, to include not only “that which is closer to perception”, and “the 
particulars" (as at APo I 2 71b33 f£), but also the (mental) object of our 
intellect and reasoning (as objects of intellect and reasoning, not per 
se). One might think that there is an alternative reading of the phrase 
“prior and better known to us’, namely as cognitive priority due to the 
positing, rather than prior to the positing. The definitions of Being and 


8 In Tim. I 242.16-19. Cf. I 345.6ff., II 27.1 ff. Diehl and Festugiére have the “as we 
said before" refer to 228.25 ff., where Proclus speaks of the hypothesis "that Being exists”. 
It is both grammatically and with regard to content unlikely that the plural vovroic at 
242.17 refers to the singular Umd0eotc (the gender is irrelevant here), which, moreover, 
is no mention of either definition, but an assumption that is already implicit in them (on 
which see below, 11.2.4). More suitable are In Tim. I 226.22 ff., the first mention of the 
use of hypotheses and demonstrations, but in the context of the ‘division’; I 229.1 ff., on 
philosophy of nature being a hypothetical science; or 235.32 ff., on the definitions as first 
starting points. 

°° APoI2, 71b33 ff., cf. Phys. 11, 184a16 ff. See Barnes (1994: 96-97), Mignucci (1975: 
30-31) for more reff. 

?! In Tim. 1 242.21-24. 

?? In Tim. 1 242.26-27. 
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Becoming would then be prior and better known due to the mere fact 
that Timaeus starts his exposition on the universe with them. In such a 
reading, however, the point of the necessity of epistemological priority 
of the definitions to the demonstrations would indeed be an argument 
in favour of beginning with definitions of Being and Becoming, but of 
course it would entirely lose its argumentative force in the defence of 
the particular choice of the definitions: any definition would do. Since it 
is the particular choice of the definitions that Proclus is here concerned 
with, we have to read the "prior and better known" as indicating cognitive 
priority prior to the positing.?? 

Starting from what is known simpliciter, or by nature, rather than from 
knowledge that the interlocutors already possess, would be a didactical 
mistake: 


Tim.8 If[Plato] had encouraged us to try and apprehend the actual nature 
as such of things, he would have inadvertently filled the entire teaching 
with unclarity.?* 


First the students have to be led from what they already knew to those 


starting points that are "the beginning by nature, but the end with respect 


to us? i.e. the causes of the universe. Once that is accomplished, the 


exposition can, and should, follow the natural order of things. A didactic 
text, Proclus tells us elsewhere, is an exteriorization of the inner scien- 
tific discourse of the teacher, and it should therefore run parallel to it. 
And since (scientific) knowledge has the same structure as its (external) 
object, a didactic text should ultimately also have the same structure as 
its object.”° 


?5 The epistemological priority of the definitions prior to positing lies minimally in 
the audiences already knowing 1) that it has sense perception and opinion, and that they 
have a proper object, as well as 2) that it has an intellect and reasoning, and that they 
again have a proper object. That the proper objects in question are Becoming and Being 
respectively need only have priority due to positing. On the distinction prior and better 
known to us and per se see also De Haas (2002). 

?* In Tim. I 242.19-21, note the opposition of “hunt” (0oàv) and “teaching” (61600- 
nadia). Making one’s students chase after knowledge, rather then showing them the way, 
is didactically ineffective. Cf. below, 11.3.1, 11.3.2. The expression is perhaps a variation 
of Phd. 66c2, f| tot 6vtoc Phea and of course recalls one of the themes of Plato's Sophist. 

?5 In Tim. I 338.22-23, cf. Arist. APo I 2. 

% In Tim. I 337.29-338.5 in paraphrase: as the universe naturally begins from, i.e. 
is caused by, the gods and the source of beings, so the scientific discourse starts from 
a natural beginning. Scientific knowledge follows the order of things, and the didactic 
account in turn follows science. Proclus is not very clear on where we find the actual start 
of the didactic account: he mentions the starting points (337.29-338.4, cf. 338.27-28), 
the final cause as the proper beginning of the universe (338.27), but therefore also of the 
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The two ways in which the definitions, and especially that of Becom- 
ing, contribute to the actual carrying out of the anamnesis aimed at by 
this didactic scheme will be discussed in 11.3.1. 


In the end, one gets the impression that Proclus wants to have it both 
ways: he admits that the definitions are not really definitions, yet at 
the same time maintains the designation "definitions" for the phrases 
in question,? something I will do as well. That Proclus still calls the 
descriptions definitions every now and then may have several reasons, 
such as a wish to distinguish these two first starting points from the 
others as more fundamental to the whole exposition, or a custom in the 
exegetical tradition to speak of definitions, or because in this manner 
at least at first sight, as in the case of the division, the correct order 
of the synthetic dialectical methods is safeguarded: first division, then 
definition, then demonstration.?? But the most important reason at this 
stage is no doubt that Proclus thus maintains the parallel with geometry 
as we find it in Euclid's Elements, which starts off with the formulation 
of definitions. This parallel is important not just for rhetorical reasons: 
as we will see, in Proclus' idiosyncratic notion of definition in geometry 
we find an important clue as to the status of philosophy of nature as a 
hypothetical science. 


11.2.4. Third aporia: the hypothesis of Being 


Proclus' third aporia concerning the starting points of the prooemium 
may in first instance come as a surprise: 


TIL9 Now why has Plato not discussed the “if” before the “what”??? 


Why would Proclus, besides discussing whether the label ‘definitions’ 
is applied correctly to the definitions, also raise the aporia why Plato 
does not discuss existence (the “if”) before essence (the “what”)? That 
this question comes up at all can be understood only if we assume 
that the definitions of philosophy of nature presuppose the existence 
of their definienda. The easiest way to dispel the aporia, in that case, 


didactic account, and the distinction concerning the iconic status of the account (ot Adyou 
338.28-339.2). On the parallel between text and creation see chapter v. 

?7 After the discussion here summarized, at In Tim. I 243.13; 254.16; 258.12; 320.27- 
28; II 4.4-16. 

?8 In Parm. 982.9-12 (11-15 Cousin), Theol.Plat. I 9 40.10-12. 

?9 In Tim. I 227.19-20. 
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is to show that philosophy of nature is a hypothetical science. As we 
will see, this is indeed the main argument Proclus has recourse to: in 
philosophy of nature, as in geometry, the existence of certain entities is 
presupposed, and therefore the constituent concepts of that science are 
defined without proving their existence.!?? It is in this respect that the 
parallel between Platos method and that ofa geometer is most significant, 
and for a proper understanding of the sense in which philosophy of 
nature is a hypothetical science, we will make an excursion into geometry 
(1r1.2.4.ii). 

First, however, we will discuss some of the other arguments Proclus 
offers to resolve the aporia. Anonymous predecessors of our commen- 
tator (tots ㅠ 00 Nu@v, I 227.19) formulated this aporia, provoked by the 
interrogative “ti” that introduces the definitions of Being and Becom- 
ing, and that was taken to suggest that Plato had in the back of his mind 
the four problémata (as later distinguished by Aristotle) ei got, ti &ouv, 
Óztotov &ot, Sid ti otuv. 1?! The practice of treating the “what” before the 
“whether” was considered incorrect, since it contravenes the rules of sci- 
entific demonstration (0 vv &xoóevxwxóv vóuoc), which say that one 
should first ascertain the existence of the subject matter, before defin- 
ing it.'? This need becomes all the more urgent in the case of entities the 
existence of which is disputed, such as the Platonic Forms, i.e. Being: "for 
what proof does [Plato] have that eternal Being exists?"!9? 

Proclus' formulation of the aporia, the great pains he takes to solve it, 
the solutions he comes up with, but especially the exclusive focus on the 
existence of Being in the resolution of the aporia (see below), reveal that 
he interprets it as more than a methodological issue, namely as an attack 
on the theory of Forms.!?* The existence of Becoming is not discussed in 


100 This point of similarity between geometry and the philosophy of nature of the 
Timaeus is noted also by Finkelberg (1996: 403-404). 

10! Arist. APo II 1 89b24-35. 

102 [n Tim. I 227.21-22. Note that Elias (In Isag. 37.9716), who matches each of the four 
(Aristotelian) dialectical questions to a (Platonic) dialectical method, has the question 
“if it is” correspond with the method of division, which would also solve the aporia: the 
presence of the division is thereby an answer to the question ^if it is. 

103 [n Tim. I 227.20-21: nOVEV yåo, Sti &ori TO Gel Sv; Cf. Arist. APo II 1, 89b31-34, 
on "if it is simpliciter”, concerning centaurs and gods. Cf. similar discussions on the order 
“if it is, what it is" concerning infinity (Phys. IV 1 208a28) and the void (IV 6 213213). 

104 Tf the aporia had been no more than a methodological issue, Proclus could have 
sufficed with an argument ad auctoritatem, by referring to Plato's Phdr. 237bc, where 
Socrates says that one should in the investigation of any subject first look into what it is 
(to ti &onv). Cf. In Tim. I 275.14-20, where Proclus does use this argument to explain 
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any explicit way. Moreover, Proclus explains both why Timaeus does 
not discuss the existence of Being before defining it, which is the actual 
aporia, and why there is in general no need for him to present a proof 
of the existence of Being, although he does not separate these questions 
explicitly. 


i. The answers to the third aporia, part I 


Proclus' first answer to the aporia is that Timaeus' negligence of the 
rules of demonstration is not that grave, since he may have had reason 
to believe that he did not need a proof of the existence of Being. The 
fact that this suggestion is subsequently buttressed with a grand total of 
seven arguments, including a forthright rejection of the aporia, reveals 
that Proclus still felt the aporia had to be dispelled. In summary, the 
arguments rely on 


1) the contents of the Republic; 

2) the existence of the gods; 

3) our common notions; 

4) the methodological parallel between philosophy of nature and ge- 
ometry; 

5) a rejection of the aporia: Plato does prove the existence of Being; 

6) the existence of the Demiurge; 

7) the existence of the paradigmatic cause of the universe.!?7 


As will become clear, of these arguments 1, 2 and 3 defend the thesis ^we 
don't need proof of the existence of Being because we already have it’, 5, 
6, and 7 the thesis “we don't need proof of the existence of Being because 
we will get it later”, and 4, which is called “the most true" explanation, 9? 
defends the thesis ^we should not get any proof of the existence of Being 
in this context”. 

These arguments will here be reviewed in their proper order, with a 
special focus on the fourth and “most true” argument, which concerns 
the geometrical method. The first two arguments can be dealt with briefly. 


that the proper beginning of Timaeus’ account is the fundamental question concerning 
the eidoc of the cosmos (i.e. whether the cosmos is Becoming or Being). 

105 See below, III.2.4.iv. 

106 In Tim. I 227.23-24. 

107 [n Tim. I 227.24-229.11. 

108 In Tim. I 228.25-26. 
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They are 1) Timaeus does not need an argument for the existence of 
the Forms, since a proof has been given by Socrates "the day before’, i.e. 
during the conversations described in the Republic;!? 2) Perhaps (taya 
dé) also the fact that the prooemium is preceded by a prayer can be 
considered proof that Being exists: if there are gods, then Being, which is 
related (vwuévov) to them, must also exist.'!° In Proclus metaphysical 
system the gods properly speaking are prior to Being,!!! whereas Being is 
the first hypostasis to participate in divinity.!? Here, however, Proclus is 
apparently referring to the more simple fact that the gods are eternal, i.e. 
not generated or perishable, and that therefore through the gods we have 
a guarantee of the existence of eternal being.!? What is curious about this 
second argument, of course, is that the existence of the gods is supposed 
to be proved by the mere fact that we pray. 

(3) The third and more important argument,!" is what could be called 
an ontological argument. The existence of Being is a metaphysical neces- 
sity according to Proclus, and therefore knowledge of it is part of our 
common, a priori intuitions («ooi £vvotau see also 11.2.7). Those intu- 
itions tell us that there has to be such a thing as the always Being, in the 
sense of the uncreated and uncaused, since otherwise causation of what 
is Becoming would be impossible. Using an argumentative sequence well 
known from El. Th. prop. 11, plus the assumption that there is no Becom- 
ing ex nihilo, Proclus argues that denying the existence of Being as cause 
of Becoming leads to infinite regress or circularity.'!° Since neither is 
acceptable, Being has to exist. 

(4) It is not until the fourth argument that Proclus introduces what he 
considers the “most true explanation" (tò GAnPEotatov), which we will 
here discuss at greater length.!!ó The argument runs as follows. Plato's 
method is like that of the geometer, who “mentioned (ozx£éuvnosv) what 


10° Proclus (In Tim. I 227.24-228.7) mentions several issues discussed in the Republic 
from which the existence of Being can be surmised: the immortality of the soul (Rep. 
X 611d7-612a4), the distinction of the object of reason and the object of opinion 
(V 476e6-478e6), the divided line (VI 509e6-511e5) and the simile of the sun (VI 508e1- 
50905). Cf. Diehl ad loc. and see Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 53-54). 

110 [n Tim. I 228.7-11; the prayer referred to is Tim. 27c1-d1. 

1! El. Th. prop. 115 with the comments of Dodds (1963: 261-262). 

12 El. Th. prop. 138. 

15 Thus more in the vein of Plotinus Enn. V 1 [10], esp. 4.11-12. 

14 Ty Tim. I 228.11: 4022.07 68 xai Ed vob tov. 

15 [n Tim. I 228.11-25. 

16 [n Tim. I 228.25-28, 228.30-229.3. In the following discussion the repetition of the 
same argument at In Tim. I 236-237 is also taken into account. 
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the point is, and the line5! while assuming their existence. Likewise, 
Plato has Timaeus define Being, assuming as a hypothesis that it exists.'!® 
This argument is consequently explained by pointing out that like geom- 
etry, 


TIr.io [philosophy of nature] is also a hypothetical science (86107 ㅠ 010808- 
ws èmothun), and therefore before the demonstrations hypotheses need 
to be assumed.!!” 


Before moving on to a further assessment of this fourth argument, and 
the remaining arguments in resolution of the third aporia, it is worth our 
while to find out what it means to say that a science is hypothetical. For 
an answer to this question we turn to Proclus Commentary on Euclid 
Elements I. An excursus on the sense in which geometry is a hypothetical 
science will allow us to better analyze the scientific status of philosophy of 
nature. It will moreover give us an opportunity to dismiss unjust charges 
of conceptual sloppiness brought against Proclus. 


ii. Excursus: Proclus on the hypothetical nature of geometry 


The very first occurrence of the geometrical method in the prooemium, 
mentioned also above, gives us the details of the parallel in a nutshell: 


TIIL11 The present investigation needs the distinction of these two gen- 
era before everything else, in order for the exposition to proceed as from 
geometrical hypotheses to the examination of the consequents (tv åxo- 
)ov0«ov) and discover the nature of the universe and its paternal and 
paradigmatic causes. '?? 


This passage, from which we can surmise that the comparison with 
geometry pertains to the division of two genera, the use of hypothe- 
ses and the examination of their consequents, raises numerous ques- 
tions. For example, how can examining the consequents of definitions 
or hypotheses lead to the discovery of the nature and causes of the uni- 
verse? And when he speaks of the consequents of the hypotheses, does 


17 [n Tim. 1 237.30-31. The aorist óxépvijosv tells us that Proclus is here thinking not 
of geometers in general, but of the concrete example of Euclid. 

18 [n Tim. I 228.26-27: óc uev brdVeow Xov civar TO del öv 00010070. 

1? [n Tim. I 229.1-3. Note that there is a textual problem in this passage: got yao 86 
bnovécews £m t «oi 00104. xoi 0004 makes no sense, but the general meaning of 
the sentence is clear (“it is a hypothetical science”). Kroll suggested xai 0011 and xai 
tavty (app.), the former of which renders the expected meaning. Another option would 
be toravtn, which would render “that is what a hypothetical science is like”. 

120 [n Tim. I 226.24-29, quoted above as part of T 111.6. 
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Proclus have in mind logical consequence? The answer to these questions 
will become clear in due time. For now, we will concentrate on another 
question, namely what exactly is referred to by "geometrical hypoth- 
eses”. 

As suggested above (11.2.3), by maintaining the term ‘definitions’ 
throughout, while acknowledging the fact that the descriptions of Being 
and Becoming are no technical definitions, Proclus reinforces the meth- 
odological parallel between philosophy of nature and geometry. In 
T 111.11, however, the distinction of the two genera Being and Becom- 
ing is said to allow a beginning of reasoning from geometrical hypotheses 
rather than definitions. Interestingly, in what for Proclus is the paradigm 
of the geometrical method, Euclid's Elements, the starting points that are 
distinguished are definitions, axioms and postulates, but not hypotheses. 
So what does Proclus mean by "geometrical hypotheses"? In his com- 
mentary on the Elements, at times Proclus refers to Euclid's definitions 
in the customary manner, i.e. as 0001, but he also calls them hypothe- 
ses on several occasions.'*! This fact has led Heath and others to accuse 
Proclus of confusing hypotheses and definitions." As a first response 
to this accusation, it is worth noting that it is not at all clear that Euclid 
himself called his starting points definitions." Still, the starting points 
of Euclid’s Elements are commonly considered to be definitions. A sec- 
ond answer to the accusation is that Proclus here merges the conceptual 
apparatus of Aristotle with that of Euclid. Szabó (1965: 361-362) argues 
against such a suggestion that the apparent confusion in Proclus cannot 
be reduced to a blending of Aristotelian terminology into that of Euclid, 
given that Aristotle expressly points out that definitions and hypotheses 
are not the same (APo I 2 72a18-21). To this we reply that this does not 
prevent Proclus from consciously merging the different concepts. More- 


121 [n Eucl. 75.27, 178.1-8, 354.8, 388.14, 398.25. 

122 Heath (1956 [1926]: vol. I, 122), Von Fritz (1955: 46-47). It seems odd that Hart- 
mann (1909: 47-48) accuses Proclus of the exact opposite, namely “daß ein grundsat- 
zlicher Platoniker wie Proklus diesen hypothetischen Character der Definition überse- 
hen konnte? The hypothetical character Hartmann has in mind is different from the one 
here discussed: as the endpoint ofa process of delimitation started by induction, the defi- 
nition will always have a hypothetical nature—“Um [die] Allgemeinheit [der] Definition 
zu leisten, mußte dan freilich zuvor eine Grundlegung gemacht werden .... Freilich darf 
man dann auch nicht vor der Konsequenz zurückschrecken, die Definition selbst zur 
bzxó0sotc zu rechnen ...”. Cf. Beierwaltes (1979: 263). 

123 Szabó (1969: 243-452, esp. 310-328 and 341-346), who claims that mathematicians 
call their starting points definitions, and Waschkies (1995: 103-104, 109ff.), who argues 
that they do not. 
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over, we will see that Proclus’ notion of hypothesis, Aristotelian as it may 
be, does not include the distinction made in APo I 2. 

Proclus' use of terms for the constituents of a science does indeed first 
of all suggest an attempt to reconcile different sets of terms, mainly those 
of Aristotle and Euclid. We will see, however, that it is foremost deter- 
mined by his Platonic background. Aristotle distinguishes axioms, the- 
ses, hypotheses and definitions as the starting points of a science (APo 
I 2), but Euclid’s preliminaries are traditionally divided into definitions 
(6000, postulates (aitńuata) and common notions (xowai £vvovau).?* 
Proclus merges these two groups into one, consisting of hypotheses/defi- 
nitions, axioms/common notions,'? and postulates. Apart from the prac- 
tical point of harmonizing, Proclus has two more interesting reasons 
for calling the definitions hypotheses. First of all, the definitions, as 
well as the axioms and the theorems, are hypotheses in that they func- 
tion as premises in geometrical demonstrations." How this pertains to 
the hypotheses of the Timaeus will be discussed in further detail below 
(11.2.7). More interesting for our present purposes is the second reason, 
which is a Platonization of Euclid. 

The two passages to which modern authors refer in their disapproval 
of Proclus' use of the term “hypothesis” for Euclid’ definitions (i.e. In 
Eucl. 72.27 ff. and 131.9 ff.), both bear heavy marks of the famous crit- 
icism of geometry in Plato's Republic." Socrates’ criticism comes down 
to the following. Geometers, when defining terms, introduce entities— 
that is, they hypothetically assume the existence of certain entities, with- 
out giving account of them. This is where, for Proclus, definition and 
hypothesis come together. This is also why geometry is a hypothetical sci- 
ence:!*8 geometers start from definitions that are posited, but for which 
no justification is given.? The hypothetical nature of geometry, and, as 


124 These three kinds of starting points are found at the beginning of book I, in the 
given order. Definitions are also found in other books (II- VII, X-XI). See also above and 
previous note. 

125 On axioms and common notions see III.2.7. 

126 Morrow (1992: lxi, 62, n. 62; 131, n. 98; 140, n. 1). 

127 Plato Rep. VI 510c2-d3 and 533b6-c5. In the Meno mathematics is also portrayed 
as a science that uses hypothesis, but as Szabó (1978: 233-234) points out, the role of 
hypotheses is different there, as it refers to any ad hoc assumption. 

128 [n Eucl. 11.22, 31.20, 57.19, 75.7. 

129 Cf. Heath (1956 [1926]: 122). Lloyd, G.E.R. (1991b: 339) argues that it cannot be 
decided if in the passage in the Rep. Plato had in mind definitions, existence assumptions, 
or "assumptions concerning the possibility of carrying out certain constructions" as 
the different kinds of starting points of geometry had not been clearly distinguished 
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we will see, of philosophy of nature, is no reason for Proclus to reject 
or criticize these sciences, as the good scientist would be able to present 
a justification for the starting points, but within a superordinate sci- 
ence” 

Let us go over the two relevant passages in more detail. As we will see, 
Proclus’ use of the famous passage from the Republic in his Commentary 
on Euclid’s Elements holds the key to his understanding of definitions. 

(a) The first instance of identification of hypothesis and definition is to 
be found in Proclus' enumeration of the different kinds of starting points 
of Euclidean geometry as "hypotheses, postulates, and axioms" (In Eucl. 
75.27 ff.). Definitions are not even mentioned here, and the hypotheses 
seem to have taken their place.?! Proclus subsequent description of 
the characteristics of hypotheses says ^whenever the listener does not 
have a self-evident conception concerning an assertion, but he still posits 
it and agrees with the speaker who assumes it, such an assertion is a 
hypothesis"!?? This is a very Aristotelian description: it is an almost exact 
match with one of Aristotle's descriptions of hypothesis, namely the one 
where the latter compares hypotheses and axioms.!?? Proclus choice for 
this particular description is easy to explain, as he too is comparing the 
two. Moreover, this definition of hypotheses, which we could call the 
didactic or dialectical one, as it concerns statements that are hypothetical 
relative to the student, ^^ fits the didactic context in which the hypotheses 
are delivered.’ 

More interesting, however, is the fact that the other two properties 
Aristotle ascribes to hypotheses, in APo 1 2 (72a14-24), show up nowhere 
in Proclus In Eucl. These properties are the hypotheses’ being indemon- 


in his time. It is clear, however, that Proclus took Socrates to refer to the second, i.e. 
existence assumptions. See also below. On Proclus defence of mathematicians against 
‘the disparagers of mathematics’ i.e. those who read the Rep. passage as a rejection of 
mathematics, see Mueller (1987). 

130 See below and chapter rv. 

331 Cf. In Eucl. 178.7-8: tas [...] bmodéoeic xoi 1006 xoXovuévovc 00016. The xai is 
epexegetic. 

1? [n Eucl. 76.12-15. 

133 APo I 10 76b27-30. 

134 Cf. Von Fritz (1955: 47, 42), who calls it hypothesis “im uneigentlichen, d.h. im 
dialektischen Sinne and Mignucci (1975: 207-209), who brings forward the suggestion 
that Aristotle is here polemizing against Plato by indicating the difference between real 
presuppositions of demonstration (0.707.006170008016), and the Platonic ones, that are only 
hypothesis for pedagogic purposes (ztoóc éxeivov uóvov). Cf. Breton (1969: 41, n. 8), 
"relative hypotheses and Leszl (1981: 305), "hypotheses ad hominem". 

135 See also v.7. 
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strable, and the fact that they are propositions that assume either part ofa 
contradictory pair. We can be brief about the first: the indemonstrability 
of hypotheses is rejected by Proclus, since it is incompatible with the Pla- 
tonic view of hypotheses mentioned above, as starting points that should 
be justified. 

The second property is mentioned by Aristotle in his comparison of 
hypotheses and definitions: a thesis that assumes either part of a contra- 
diction, e.g. says that something is or is not, is a hypothesis; one that does 
not do this is a definition (APo I 2 72a18-21).P6 It is generally assumed 
that, as in Aristotle, so in Euclid definitions are not propositions, do not 
assert anything about anything, and therefore do not involve any claims 
as to the existence of their subjects.'?? So if anything should prevent Pro- 
clus from reducing definitions to hypotheses, it is this difference between 
them, i.e. that the latter are but the former are not assertions. Nowhere 
in Proclus' description of hypotheses, however, do we find mention of 
this particular property. Nor does he ever point to a non-propositional 
character of definitions. These are indications that he did not subscribe to 
Aristotles distinction between hypotheses and definitions.” As a conse- 
quence, the main objection to equating hypotheses and definitions dis- 
appears. 


The next question to be answered is of course why Proclus would relin- 
quish the non-propositional character of definitions. Proclus' referring 
to the definitions as hypotheses at In Eucl. 75f. in itself seems inexpli- 
cable, but a closer look at the context reveals the rationale behind this 
choice: only briefly before his enumeration of the three kinds of starting 
points of geometry, Proclus had been discussing the hypothetical nature 


36 Note that Narbonne (1987: 540, n. 19) explains this Aristotelian passage not as 
an exclusive dichotomy, but as a division of kinds of definition: "Lhypothése est pour 
Aristote une définition posant l'existence”. 

17 Mueller (1991: 63). Netz (1999: 94-95) states that a mathematician who gives a 
definition merely states what he is doing. He cites Mueller (1991), but Mueller point 
is that early Greek mathematical definitions can be either formally usable abbreviations 
or explanations of what one is talking about (1991: 63-64). For an emphatic arguing of 
the thesis that Euclid's definitions do not say anything about the existence of the things 
defined, see Heath (1956 [1926]: 143 ff.). Cf. however Kullmann (1974: 119), who claims, 
on the basis of Arist. APo, that in geometry, besides the definitions, the existence of some 
primary items has to be assumed. 

138 As is clear also from the fact that he sees definitions as possible premises, e.g. In Tim. 
I 242.21 ff. Cf. however In Eucl. 206.12-16 where definitions are taken as terms (middle 
terms in demonstrations, as in Arist. APo II 17 99a21). 
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of geometry, explaining that a geometer assumes certain starting points 
that themselves are not proved (75.5 ff.):?? 


T 111.12 We say that this science, geometry, is based on hypothesis (86 
bod ecewc), and demonstrates the consequents from definite starting 
points (0 000 weouévev) 14° 


This sentence clearly suggests that the definite starting points of geome- 
try, i.e. the definitions, are hypotheses. 

(b) The second instance of supposed confusion regards Euclid's Deff. 
10-12, the definitions of the right, the blunt and the sharp angle. In 
Euclid's definition ofthe three kinds of angles there is no mention oftheir 
existence. Proclus, however, comments on these definitions by stating 
that these are the three kinds of angles, which Socrates complains about 
in the Republic (VI 5100) that they are assumed as hypotheses (£8 noé- 
0806) by the geometers. Proclus next remark is crucial: most geometers 
are incapable of presenting a justification of that division, he says, but 
use the hypothesis that there are three kinds of angles.'*' Again, he is not 
confusing definition and hypothesis, he is merely pointing out that the 
definitions of geometry are at the same time implicit hypotheses concern- 
ing the existence of the definienda. Note that the lack of justification of 
the starting points is not due to the subject matter, but to the geometers 
in question: Pythagoreans, according to Proclus, would have no prob- 
lem giving account of the three kinds of angle by relating them to their 
causes.!? 

Proclus expands his statement about the hypothetical nature of geom- 
etry to all other sciences except dialectic, and uses philosophy of nature 
as an example. The philosopher of nature, he states, proceeds from the 
definite starting point that motion exists.!? This Aristotelian approach 
to physics comes as a surprise, since it does not cohere with the identi- 
fication of Being and Becoming as the starting points of qvotoAoyía in 
the In Tim. The explanation for the discrepancy is that Proclus discerns 
different kinds of philosophy of nature, concerning different ontological 


13° Note that Aristotle, too, mentions that mathematicians start from hypotheses: EN 
VII 8 1151a16f. 

140 Tn Eucl. 75.6-8. 

141 [n Eucl. 131.9-19. This complaint concerns primarily the division of all angles into 
three kinds ("that there are three kinds of angles" rather than "that there are three kinds 
of angles"), but the criterion for success ofthe division is whether it accurately represents 
all real angles, and the existence of these angles is presupposed. 

142 [n Eucl. 131.21 ff. 

19 [n Eucl. 75.19-20. Cf. Arist. Phys. I 2 185a12-13. 
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levels and using different methods. When he speaks of puotoAoyia in the 
In Eucl., Proclus has in mind a lower, Aristotelian kind of philosophy of 
nature, as it is to be found also in Proclus Elements of Physics. ^ And of 
this lower Aristotelian physics the unique starting point is the hypothe- 
sis that motion exists—a starting point, incidentally, which Proclus puts 
down as an Aristotelian attempt at imitating Plato.!^ 

To return to Proclus' formulation, Proclus here juxtaposes a "definite 
starting point" (00746 óotouévnc) with “the hypothesis that motion 
exists" (Ùnoðéuevog eivor xivnow)—as in the case of the first instance of 
supposed confusion discussed above, we find a combination of definition 
and hypothesis. Motion is a definite, 16. defined, starting point, and its 
definition is taken to imply a hypothesis of existence. 

Three things are clear from the above. (a) First of all, Proclus’ con- 
ception of ‘the method of geometry’ is a blend of Euclidean, Aristotelian, 
and Platonic elements.'¢ (b) Secondly, and far more importantly, for Pro- 
clus definitions are intricately interwoven with existence claims. Proclus 
is well aware of the difference between hypothesis and definition, but he 
does take every definition to involve a hypothesis, namely concerning the 
existence of the definiendum. Proclus would agree with Aristotle that “to 
yao ti goTL Wovac xai TO eivai uováóa 00 70070 (APo I 2 72a23-24), 
but would add that “tò civar uova" is part of “tò ti 2oTt wovac”.4” In 
other words, the relation between the two kinds of starting points (defi- 
nitions and hypotheses) is asymmetrical, and a relation of inclusion, not 
of identity. All definitions are hypotheses, but the inverse does not hold: 
there are plenty of hypotheses that are not definitions. (c) And thirdly, 
since, as we have seen, philosophy of nature is a hypothetical science, like 
geometry, and is said to use definitions in order to start “as it were, from 
geometrical hypotheses’, we can conclude that philosophy of nature also 
assumes the existence of its subject matter. In the following, we return to 
the In Tim. to find further confirmation for this thesis. 


144 On the Elements of Physics see the appendix of chapter rv. Note that Nikulin (2003: 
199) mentions that definitions II 1-6 of the El.Ph. are considered bo0éoetc in Valdanius 
translation. 

15 [n Tim. 1237.17 ff. 

146 For the role of Stoic logic in Proclus’ conception of the geometrical method, see 
IIL3.1. 

147 This is of course also the case for Aristotle to the extent that one should inquire 
whether a thing is before asking what it is (see above), in other words, the possibility of a 
definition presupposes existence, but this is not the same as maintaining that a definition 
is itself an existence claim. 
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iii. The answers to the third aporia, part II 


Let us return to the fourth argument in Proclus' response to the third 
aporia, “why has Plato not discussed the ‘if’ before the ‘what’?” Since 
philosophy of nature is a hypothetical science, like geometry, according 
to Proclus Plato is justified in not proving the existence of Being: Plato 
is merely observing what befits philosophy of nature (và xabyxovta tf 
PVoLoAoyia THEMv) by proceeding from hypothesis, and not proving the 
starting points of his science.!^? He would be exceeding the boundaries of 
his science, and not be a philosopher of nature anymore, as the geometer 
would not be a geometer, if he started discussing the proper starting 
points of his science.'? Any science other than dialectic receives its 
proper starting points from a higher science.'^? 

As is well known, Proclus, like Plato, distinguished two kinds of sci- 
ence that start from hypotheses, namely one (dialectic) that starts from 
hypotheses and moves ‘up’ towards an unhypothetical principle that 
grounds its starting points, and one (e.g. geometry) which instead pro- 
ceeds from the hypothetical starting points to their conclusions, but 
never reaches the unhypothetical. Proclus tends to call only the latter 
hypothetical sciences.?! We know now that philosophy of nature is com- 
parable to geometry in that it is one of those hypothetical sciences. So 
the point Proclus is making with this fourth argument is that the start- 
ing points of philosophy of nature will not be proved and therefore will 
not rise above their initial hypothetical status. Since further on Proclus 
seems to maintain the opposite, however, by claiming that one of the 
starting points, namely the existence of Being, will in fact be demon- 
strated (see below, on arguments 5-7), this solution turns out to be too 
simple. 

Closer scrutiny of the texts in question brings out a possible weaker 
reading of the hypothetical nature of philosophy of nature, that avoids 
this problem, but runs into another: 


T 111.13 (partly quoted above as T 111.10) Observing what befits philoso- 
phy of nature [Plato] proceeds from this hypothesis [i.e. that Being exists] 
and demonstrates what follows it. For philosophy of nature, like geometry, 


148 [n Tim. I 228.30f. 

149 [n Tim. I 236.32-237.3. 

150 [n Eucl. 9.25 ff. 

151 Ty Remp. 1283.2 ff., on the hypothetical sciences and the one unhypothetical science, 
dialectic/theology. Cf. In Eucl. 75.6-10. See Lernould (1987, 2001: 115 ff.) on Proclus on 
dialectic as first science. 
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is a hypothetical science, and its hypotheses should be assumed before the 
demonstrations (noos ipta tov doós(Eeov).1*? 


TIL14 ... the geometer mentioned what the point is, and the line, before 
the demonstrations (noò vàv àmoóe(Eeov) ... According to the same 
principle, the philosopher of nature will say what eternal Being is, for the 
sake of the coming demonstrations, but will in no way prove that it is.!*° 


In both these passages, Proclus emphasizes the moment at which the 
hypotheses are introduced, namely before the demonstrations. The state- 
ment concerning the existence of Being could be understood in the same 
way: proving the existence of Being does not belong to the starting points 
of qvotoAoyta. This need not imply, however, that some kind of proof 
of the existence of Being cannot ensue at a later point from the demon- 
strations. This reading would correspond to the accusation made against 
Plato, and in answer to which Proclus presents the seven point defence: 
the accusation was that Plato did not “discuss the ‘if? before the ‘what’”, 
i.e. that he does not start with a proof of the existence of Being. It is in 
the light of this accusation that we could understand Proclus argument 
in a weaker sense. However, this weaker sense cripples the comparison 
with geometry: philosophy of nature would instead be a hypothetical sci- 
ence in the style of dialectic. And this, in turn, does not cohere with Pro- 
clus arguments for the thesis that we do not need any proof of the exis- 
tence of Being, as in the statement that "Timaeus would not be a philoso- 
pher of nature anymore were he to discuss the starting points of his own 
science" I will therefore maintain the stronger reading of the fourth 
argument, and return to this issue after the discussion of arguments 5- 


7- 


On the basis ofthe fourth argument, concerning scientific methodology, 
we now know why Plato should not argue for the existence of Being, 
namely because he observes the limitations of the hypothetical science 
he is concerned with: philosophy of nature. 

The last three arguments to the aporia, then, come as something of 
a surprise, because in opposition to the fourth argument, which states 
that Plato should not prove the existence of Being, these arguments say 
that he does prove it.^? Let us consider these arguments in order and 


152 [n Tim. I 228.30-229.3. 

153 In Tim. I 236.30-237.3. 

154 [n Tim. I 236.32-237, see above. 

155 The arguments saying that Plato does prove the existence of Being are taken by 
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subsequently address the question whether Proclus weakens his own 
arguments by overkill. 

(5) In the fifth Proclus states that “after the xoouonoia ... in the 
discussion of matter" Plato will prove the existence not only of matter, 
but also of Being.” The passage referred to is the beginning of the 
account concerning Necessity, where Timaeus revises his starting points, 
and in the process provides an argument for the existence of Being that 
is based on our cognition. The argument there presented by Plato 
can be summarized as follows. If understanding and true opinion are 
distinct, they must have different objects, namely the Forms and the 
objects of sense perception respectively. True opinion and understanding 
are in fact distinct. Therefore, there have to be Forms, i.e. Being, as 
objects of understanding.'^? We have no way of finding out what Proclus 
comments on this very passage are, because that part of the commentary 
is not extant, but a similar optimistic epistemological argument, from the 
superiority of the objects of understanding to those of perception, occurs 
in Proclus Parmenides Commentary, with reference to Parm. 135bc.'^? 

The last two arguments for the existence of Being, which have the 
same foundation as the third argument, i.e. our common notions, are 
somewhat less strong than the fifth: (6) From the third hypothesis, which 
Proclus here summarizes as “that there is a Demiurge of the cosmos’, 
we obtain also that there is some eternal being before the generated;!9? 
likewise, (7) the fourth hypothesis shows that the Demiurge used an 
eternal being, namely the paradigm, in manufacturing the universe.!6! So 
from the applications of the third and fourth hypotheses to the universe 
we obtain knowledge of the fact that there is something that has eternal 
existence (and hence is eternal Being), namely the Demiurge and the 


Lernould (2001: 344 and n. 13) as one of the signs that we find a "dépassement" of the 
geometrical method in favour of theology in Proclus commentary. Cf. chapter 1. 

156 [n Tim. I 228.28-30, &oós(xvvow; 229.1-5, &xoóe(Eeu 9-11. Cf. 237.3-8, xaxa- 
OXEVGOEL. 

157 Tim. 47e3 ff., with the epistemological argument for the Forms at 51b6-52bs. 

158 A similar argument is found in Rep. V 477d ff., mentioned also above under argu- 
ment (1). For the Tim. passage and the so-called Object of Thought Argument, i.e. the 
Aristotelian ascription to Plato of a particular kind of epistemological argument for the 
existence of the Forms see Fine (1993: 136f. and 295 n. 8). 

1? [n Parm. 978.16-983.14 (978.23-983.18 Cousin). See Steel (1984: esp. 6-17) on 
different epistemological arguments for the existence of the Forms in Proclus. Cf. Alc. 
Didask. 164.1-6, with Dórrie and Baltes (1998: 6-15, 226-232). 

160 In Tim. I 229.5-7. 

161 Ty Tim. I 229.7-9. 
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paradigm. In turn, the necessity of an efficient and a paradigmatic cause 
of the universe is itself inferred from the very "existence" of Becoming 
(see r11.2.8 and ri1.2.9). 

Argument (6) is in fact no more than an application of argument (3). 
Whereas the third or metaphysical argument concerned the possibility 
of the existence of Becoming in general, and the ensuing necessity of 
the existence of eternal Being as (efficient) cause of that Becoming, the 
sixth argument instead revolves around the specific case of the universe 
as something generated, and its efficient cause, the Demiurge. The choice 
of words is very careful: words related to demonstration do not occur. 
Through the necessity of the existence of that Demiurge Plato obtains 
(880 that at least one eternal Being exists prior to the generated.’ 
Likewise, in argument (7) he says that Plato shows (astoaivet) that there 
is an eternal entity, namely the paradigm.!9 Immediately after argument 
(7) Proclus reinforces the impression that the careful choice of words is 
deliberate by stating emphatically “but the existence of eternal Being itself 
by itself prior to generated things he will demonstrate (07 ㅠ 008158100 in the 
passage mentioned before (i.e. Tim. 51b6-52b5, around which argument 
(5) revolves)? 164 


Near the end of his discussion of Tim. 27d6, which gave rise to the aporia 
“why does Plato not discuss the ‘if’ before the ‘what ?”, Proclus returns to 
the matter of proving the principles of philosophy of nature, and thereby 
exceeding the limitations of that science.!^ He there explains it as fitting 
the exceptional character of both Timaeus and Plato: in a quite divine 
manner (zàvv dattovids) a demonstrative proof is presented for the 
existence of Being, because neither Timaeus nor Plato is an ordinary 
qvotoAóyoc. Timaeus has a Pythagorean background, and Plato “displays 
the summit of knowledge" (£movrjumv Axeotatyy ... nóevcvouevoc). 
This Gxeotaty &ziovun may refer either to the science of dialectic or to 
Platos own intellect. In the former sense, the expression occurs only in 


162 On the argument for the inclusion of the Demiurge among eternal Being, see In 
Tim. I 229.11 ff., esp. 229.26-230.4. 

163 Cf. Syrianus, who may have in mind the same Tim. passage, when stating that the 
Pythagorean Timaeus proves («avaoxevátov) both that the Forms exist and that they 
are causes of the physical world (In Met. 105.12-14). The slightly stronger terminology 
can be explained from the context: Syrianus defends the theory of Forms against Aris- 
totle's criticism at Met. XII 4 1078b12-37 by tracing its origins back to Pythagoras and 
Parmenides. 

164 Ty Tim. I 229.9-11. 

16 [n Tim. 1 237.3-8. 
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Proclus.!66 Considering the middle voice &xióev«vvpuévoc, in this context 
the latter reading should be preferred, i.e. that it is Platos 70106 that shows 
in the proving of principles.!? As to Timaeus’ Pythagorean background, 
we have seen above (111.2.4.ii) that Proclus ascribes to the Pythagoreans 
the capacity of giving account of the starting points of geometry, in this 
case tracing the three kinds of triangles that are hypothesized back to 
their causes. Likewise, in philosophy of nature, the Pythagorean Timaeus 
exceeds the boundaries of philosophy of nature by proving the existence 
of Being. It is this Pythagorean feature of Timaeus’ exposition on the 
universe, which is revealed especially in the tracing back of the physical to 
its real divine causes, that makes Platonic philosophy of nature superior 
to Aristotle's physics.!6* 


The fourth argument on the one hand (“as in geometry, so in philoso- 
phy of nature one should not prove the starting points"), and the general 
point of arguments 5-7 on the other hand (“Plato will later prove one 
of the starting points, namely the existence of Being"), seem mutually 
exclusive. We know, however, that argument (5) concerns a later stage 
of the dialogue, and even a different ‘treatise, namely the ‘treatise on 
matter’ as opposed to the xoouonoria. In that later treatise, the start- 
ing points of philosophy of nature are revised and apparently, for reasons 
unknown to us, the limitations holding for the first set of starting points 
are no longer valid there. Arguments (6) and (7), on the other hand, are 
not considered proof but indications of the existence of Being. Thus we 
can maintain the stronger reading of argument (4), according to which 
the presentation of the hypothetical starting points of qvotoXoyta can- 
not contain any proof thereof. We can now give a partial answer to the 
question whether qvotoAoYía can still be considered a hypothetical sci- 
ence in the sense that geometry is, i.e. moving from hypothetical start- 
ing points to their conclusions. The comparison of philosophy of nature 
with geometry, as said before, suggests a downward direction of demon- 
stration from starting points, but proof of a starting point instead sug- 
gests an upward direction, towards an unhypothetical principle. In that 


166 Cf. In Eucl., where we find the expression twice, once in the sense of dialectic (32.4) 
and once as referring to the faculty of voc (4.9). 

167 On the function Proclus ascribes to 1016 in the Timaeus see 11.3.1 and v.7. 

168 Cf. In Tim. I 7.26-31, where Proclus presents a list of properties of the Timaeus that 
are associated with the speaker's being a Pythagorean. One of those properties is "relating 
everything to the intelligible” (tò àzó 1007 vontav závroa £E&ntov), 203.15-204.16. See 
also Steel (2003). 
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case, qvoto^.oyia would become dialectic. It is clear by now that Proclus 
has in a sense two readings of the Timaeus, which will be shown to cor- 
respond to the distinction between the knowledge of Timaeus and the 
presentation thereof to his audience. Whereas Proclus clearly takes Pla- 
tonic philosophy of nature to surpass especially Aristotelian physics, and 
emphasizes the extent to which it relates the physical world to its tran- 
scendental causes, at the same time he is very careful to maintain the 
boundaries of what he considers to be an autonomous science. Puoro- 
)ovta is not dialectic, because it is subject to certain methodological and 
epistemological limitations. 

At a later stage, after a more extensive treatment of the other starting 
points involved, we will see that although «vooXoyta displays both a 
downward and an upward direction, that does not imply that it will reach 
an unhypothetical principle and become dialectic.!9? 


iv. Being and Becoming 


Proclus' customary method of commenting is highly scholastic: no op- 
tions are left unventured. It is therefore meaningful when instead an 
option is left unprobed. In the discussion of the three aporiai concerning 
the first starting points the amount of attention spent on Becoming 
is negligible. It does not figure in any way in the entire third aporia, 
regarding the proof of the existence of the definiendum. Before turning 
to the remaining starting points, let us briefly look into why Proclus gives 
such a large amount of attention to Being, and why so little to Becoming. 
Both questions have fairly straightforward answers, but they are worth 
mentioning nonetheless. 

Let us start with Being. The issue of the existence of Being is closely 
related to the existence of the Forms, because although the Forms and 
Being are not identical, "? “Being” in the narrowest sense refers to the 
Forms. The question of the existence of the Forms is a debate that 
runs through all of antiquity, starting from the discussions in the Old 
Academy; "! and still very much alive in Proclus’ day. As is well known, 
in the Commentary on the Parmenides Proclus himself points out that 
the theory of the Forms is replete with all kinds of very complicated 


169 See 111.3. 
170 El. Th. prop. 74, corr. and the discussion at In Tim. I 229.11 ff. 
171 Plato Phd. 74a9 ff., Parm. 135b5-c3, Tim. 51b6-52a7, Arist. Met. I 9, 990b8-22, De 


Id. 79.3-85.13. 
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aporiai, first and foremost the question whether one should accept the 
hypothesis of the Forms at all, brought up by countless philosophers 
after Plato. This question is also the first of the four questions to 
be broached in the scholastic discussion on the doctrine of the Forms, 
as discerned by Proclus (following his master Syrianus).? In the In 
Parm., as in the In Tim., Proclus needs to explain the fact that the 
question whether we should accept the hypothesis of the existence of 
the Forms is not elaborated by Plato himself in the dialogue under 
consideration. In the case of the Parmenides, the summit of theology, 
where the methodological limitations valid for qvooXoyta no longer 
obtain and thus cannot be an argument, Proclus explanation is that Plato 
may be challenging us to find the answer for ourselves—a challenge that 
Proclus consequently takes up with fervour, by developing no less than 
six arguments in favour of the theory of Forms."* 


Turning to the issue ofthe existence of Becoming, we observe that neither 
the reasons why it is not necessary to discuss the existence of Becoming 
nor the fact that this is not necessary are made explicit. Only later in the 
commentary does Proclus reveal in a roundabout way that he chose not 
to make the existence of Becoming an issue. At In Tim. I 236.28 ff. the 
question whether proof of the existence of Being is needed is brought 
up once more, and the argument from the autonomy of the sciences is 
repeated. On this occasion, Proclus has ample opportunity to add the 
issue of Becoming, but he does not. He creates the illusion, however— 
perhaps unconsciously— that he does: 


T 11.15 And I think that for that reason [i.e. that he is presenting the 
starting points of his science, just like a geometer] Timaeus says what 
eternal Being is and what Becoming, but does not say of one of them 
(Sategov 00701) that it is. For the geometer also recalled what the point 
and the line are, before the demonstrations, but in no way taught (0100.58) 
that both of them (tovtwv 80 ㅠ 8001) are.!”° 


172 [n Parm. 919.28-31 (36-40 Cousin). 

173 On the Neoplatonic debate on the doctrine of Forms, see Steel (1984) and more 
recently D'Hoine (20068: 27 ff.). 

174 [n Parm. 784.20 (27-28 Cousin) tows hiv 00070 Cytetv dpévtos tod 117.0700106, 
with the six arguments at In Parm. 785.4-797.2 (.3 Cousin). For a detailed analysis of 
each of these arguments see D'Hoine (20062: 27 ff.). 

175 [n part this repetition has already been treated above, in the context of arguments 
(4) and (5). 

V6 In Tim. I 236.28-32. On 8 ㅠ 8006 with article as ‘(a definite) one of two (der Bes- 
timmten von zweien), see Kühner and Gerth (1955: vol. I, 635). The phrases “does not 
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The example of two fundamental concepts from geometry (point and 
line), easily tricks one into thinking that Proclus is here presenting an 
exact parallel between that science and philosophy of nature, and that 
for the latter, too, the existence of two fundamental concepts is at play.!”” 
But in fact, there is no such parallel. The "that one of them is" should 
be interpreted as just that, the proof of the existence of one of the two 
fundamental starting points, and not either one, but only Being. That this 
is what Proclus has in mind is clear from the sequel: 


T 111.16 = T 111.14 For how could [a geometer] still be a geometer if 
he started discussing (6taAeyouevoc) the proper starting points [of his 
science]? According to the same principle, the philosopher of nature will 
say what eternal Being is, for the sake of the coming demonstrations, but 
will in no way prove that it is.!7 


Proclus seems to be aware, then, of the fact that he is dodging the issue 
of the existence of Becoming. 

There are fairly obvious (albeit implicit) reasons for not discussing 
the existence of Becoming. First of all, there is the more general point 
that Proclus, unlike for example Augustine, sees no reason to doubt the 
presence of the world we perceive. He is a realist in the sense that he takes 
its existence independently of that perception to be evident. Secondly, 
since Proclus takes the definition of Becoming, i.e. the description of an 
epistemological criterion ("that which is grasped by opinion combined 
with sense perception’, cf. the outline in 11.2), to be correct, the mere fact 
that we perceive is evidence enough for the existence of Becoming: it is 
a "given"? To put it in Aristotle's terms, the assumption of the existence 
of the scientific genus (i.e. what a science is about) does not have to be 
made explicit, if that existence is evident: 


say ... that it is” and “in no way taught that both of them are" seem to sit ill with my inter- 
pretation of the definitions of geometry as involving an implicit hypothesis of existence. 
We can safely assume, however, that "saying that something is" and "teaching about exis- 
tence" are considered to come to more than just a tacit assumption, and rather to involve 
explicit argumentation, which indeed we do not find in Euclid or the prooemium of the 
Timaeus. Cf. in the next sentence (see T 111.16) ótoJ.eyóuevoc picking up 80100586. 

17 As shows from the fact that Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 67) translates “que 
d'aucun des deux, il ne démontre qu'il existe”, or Runia and Share (2009: 78) “that each of 
them exists”. 

178 [n Tim. I 236.32-237.3. 

17? As, by the way, Being is supposed to be a given due to the mere fact that we think. 
See above n. 158. "Given" is here used in the sense criticized by Sellars (1956) in his “myth 
of the given”. 
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T 111.17 Of course, in some branches of knowledge there is nothing to 
prevent you from not supposing that the genus exists, namely when it is 
evident (~avegov) that it does (for it is not equally clear that number exists 
and that hot and cold exist).!9? 


An example of a science in which according to Aristotle it is evident 
that the genus exists is philosophy of nature: it is evident (qaveoóv) 
that nature exists.!*?! Likewise, Proclus will have assumed that at least the 
existence of Becoming is evident to the senses, and that there is therefore 
no need to broach the issue. 

A different, ontological, reason for not bringing up the question 
whether there is such a thing as Becoming is that strictly speaking it is 
impossible to give a proof thereof, since being is incompatible with the 
essence of Becoming. Becoming, “always becoming, but never being; *? 
is not. 

Emphasizing this ‘not being’ of Becoming, in turn, would be rhetor- 
ically unwise, as that would involve focusing on the cognition we have 
of it. And it is as yet too early for Proclus to reveal to what extent the 
deduction of the causes of the universe ultimately depends on “opinion 
combined with sense perception”. We will come back to this in 11.3.1 iii. 


11.2.5. Intermediate conclusion on the three aporiai 


Generally speaking, the geometrical aspect of Plato's method as we have 
encountered it so far, lies in the application of certain dialectical methods, 
namely division and definition, but always with modifications due to the 
context: the division is no real division, but a delimiting distinction, and 
the definitions are no definitions, but cognitive pilots, so to speak. The 
main reason why geometry, rather than dialectic, is the methodological 


180 Arist. APo I 10, 7616-18. I take it by “supposing” (6xot(0e0004) Aristotle means 
"explicitly hypothesizing”. Barnes (1994: 139) takes Aristotle to refer to individual demon- 
strations, and hence to enthymemes in which one may leave out one of the three elements 
of demonstration mentioned at APo I 7. This does not make sense for the genus, however, 
as first of all it is unlikely that Aristotle expected every (or at least most) demonstrations 
to show that its genus exists, and secondly in I 10 Aristotle speaks of the elements of 
sciences, not of demonstrations. Cf. Met. VI 1 1025b16-18: some sciences suppose the 
existence of their subject matter, some 'make it clear to perception: 

13! Arist. Phys. II 1 193a3-9. The context is not so much supposing as proving the 
existence of nature: it would be ridiculous to try and do that—an attempt at providing 
a proof would be a logical mistake, since that would involve supplying something less 
evident to prove something evident. Cf. Arist. Top. I 11 105a3-7. 

182 Plato Tim. 27d6-28a1: tO yvyvóuevov uev Gel, Ov 68 obdéTOTE. 
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paradigm, is that geometry, like philosophy of nature, is a hypothetical 
science. 

More specifically, the function of the ‘definitions’ of Being and Becom- 
ing is to describe the criteria of our cognitive access to (the) two genera, 
Being and Becoming, as the central concepts of philosophy of nature. 
They thereby enable us, before we have obtained actual knowledge of 
those concepts, to follow the reasoning of the prooemium and hence, 
in Platonic terms, awaken'® our innate knowledge of those concepts. At 
least the definition of Being, and in all likelihood also that of Becoming, 
at the same time involve a hypothesis of existence. This combination of 
defining the subject matter of one’s science, and thereby supposing its 
existence, is one that has been shown to belong to geometry as under- 
stood in the idiosyncratic Platonized form that we find in Proclus. In 
the context of the exegesis of the Timaeus, the characteristic of defini- 
tions of always presupposing a hypothesis of existence of their subject 
holds a fortiori, because the definitions of the Timaeus cannot but entail 
an existence claim. Being and Becoming are defined from our modes of 
cognition, and since one cannot have cognitive access to what does not 
exist,'®* such definitions presuppose the assumption of existence of their 
subjects.18° 

The definitions, then, are read by Proclus as shorthand for “there is 
such a thing as eternal Being (or Becoming) and it is apprehensible by 
intellect and reasoning (or perception with opinion)”. But apart from 
presupposing a hypothesis, the definitions themselves also function as 
hypotheses: 


T11.18 ... he wants to use these definitions as axioms and hypotheses of 
the demonstrations that will be pronounced.'®° 


As in the case of geometry, so too in philosophy of nature definitions are 
hypotheses in multiple ways: they are necessarily hypotheses in that they 
are always an implicit assumption of existence, but they are moreover 


183 [n Tim I 242.26. 

184 This holds also for the definition of Becoming (if we understand existence in a wide 
sense) because Proclus takes the sources of cognition of Becoming (i.e. 010011016 and 
0050) to be capable of delivering reliable cognition. Cf. In Tim. II 310.3-10 and below 
IIL.3.1. 

135 This need not be the case for definitions in general, as they may be stipulative, pace 
Nikulin (2003: 199). 

136 In Tim. I 242.16-19. The definitions themselves are called hypotheses at 226.22; 
242.21-24; the starting points in general, including the definitions, are called hypotheses 
at 283.15-19; 292.19 ff.; 320.26-29. 
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potentially hypotheses in that they can be used as premises in demon- 
strations. This meaning of hypothesis will be treated in the next section, 
which is devoted to the three remaining starting points and the sense 
in which Proclus uses the terms "hypothesis “axiom” and “common 
notion" to describe both them and the definitions. 


11.2.6. The remaining three starting points 


After the definitions of Being and Becoming, Proclus recognizes three 
more starting points. 
First of all, 


3. the efficient cause!?? (111.2.8) 
a. everything becoming has a cause; 
b. without cause no becoming; 
4. and the paradigmatic cause (111.2.9) 
a. if the paradigm is eternal (Being), then the result will be 
beautiful; 
b. ifthe paradigm is non-eternal (Becoming), then the result will 
not be beautiful. 


After these two Plato introduces a fifth starting point, according to 
Proclus, namely 


5. the ‘naming of the universe’ (11.2.11) 


Three issues are of importance with regard to these starting points. 
First of all, the apparently confused terminology Proclus uses in iden- 
tifying certain features of what he calls the geometrical method in the 
prooemium: the starting points, including the definitions, are dubbed 
hypotheses, axioms and common notions.'** Secondly, the logical rela- 
tion Proclus sees between starting points 3-5 and the definitions. He 
takes two different positions on this relation, by suggesting both that 
starting points 3-5 are adopted independently of the definitions, and that 
they are logical consequents of those definitions. And third, the role of 
the fifth starting point in the reasoning of the prooemium. After a general 
proposal concerning how to understand Proclus terminology (11.2.7), 
we will treat the three remaining starting points in order. 


187 Following the overview of the starting points, see above 111.2. 
188 For a first analysis of Proclus’ prooemium-interpretation from the perspective of 
the logical structure, see Festugiére (1963: 565-567) and Lernould (1990). 
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11.2.7. Terminology: hypothesis, axiom, common notion 


The terminology Proclus uses in his exegesis of the prooemium to sum- 
mon the geometrical method at first sight seems erratic, as he apparently 
applies the technical terms “axiom” and “hypothesis” arbitrarily to all the 
starting points, including the definitions, and on top of that calls the third 
and fourth starting points “common notions.”!*’ The clearest example of 
apparent confusion is the following passage on the introduction of the 
paradigmatic cause (4. above), in which all five starting points are called 
both hypotheses, axioms, and common notions within one and the same 
paragraph: 
Tiu.19 Andasin the case of the first set of axioms there were two hypothe- 
ses, ‘what is that which always is’ and ‘what is that which is becoming’, and 
in the case of the second set there are two others, ‘all that which is becom- 
ing has a cause’ and ‘that which does not have a cause is not generated; so 
too in the case of these axioms there are two common notions, ‘that which 
comes into being with regard to an intelligible model is beautiful’ and ‘that 


which comes into being with regard to a generated (model) is not beauti- 
ful. 


Passages such as these suggest that Proclus’ use of the names of different 
kinds of principles is indiscriminate, and that he applies them to sug- 
gest a technical context, rather than as proper technical terms. Nonethe- 
less, elsewhere Proclus does discuss the difference between them, and 
indeed mentions people who disregard it and call everything “axiom”— 
with the Stoics as prime example—or "hypothesis"?! This does not imply 
that the people in question use both terms at random, but instead that 
they systematically choose one over the other. Proclus, however, does not 
choose, and his mingling of terminology cannot, then, be put down as a 
mere adherence to either one of the “common” practices he describes.!”” 
Instead, I propose that the mixture is, if not purposeful, at least meaning- 
ful (which is not to say that the common practices could not be mean- 
ingful, but that adherence to them just because they are common is not). 
Moreover, I propose that the mixing does not render the terms equiva- 
lent." 


18 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 7-8, cf. 66 n. 1) and Lernould (2001: 115-117). 

190 In Tim I 265.3-9. 

1?! In Eucl. 76.24-77.6. Cf. In Eucl. 193.20-194.2. On the Stoic custom to call any 
assertion axiom see Diog. Laertius VII 65. 

192 Pace Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 7-8). Cf. Hartmann (54), who concludes “in 
beiden Fallen sind dann alle Prinzipien bz00£osic". 

155 Again, pace Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 7). 
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Accordingly, I will argue that it is possible to recognize certain princi- 
ples of discrimination which Proclus, oft implicitly, applies when employ- 
ing one term rather than another, or, as above, a combination of differ- 
ent terms. These principles do not distinguish different kinds of start- 
ing points, but different aspects of the same starting point. The different 
aspects that are highlighted in this way are (a) the role of the starting 
point within the argumentative context; (b) the universality of the start- 
ing point; (c) its epistemological status. The first aspect is underlined by 
the term ‘hypothesis, the second by ‘axiom; and the third by common 
notion: ?* 

Let us look into the former two first. Proclus clearly wants us to under- 
stand these terms from the role they play in geometry. We can safely say, 
however, that the meaning Proclus gives to the terms in the Timaeus com- 
mentary only approximates the definitions he presents of them in the In 
Eucl. In his commentary on the Elements, Proclus defines axiom as an 
assertion of inherent attributes that is both indemonstrable and imme- 
diately understood.” He further describes axioms as known to the stu- 
dent, and credible in themselves, whereas hypotheses are assumptions, 
propositions of which the student does not have a notion that is credible 
in itself, but which he will concede to the teacher nonetheless.!”° 

In the In Tim., the same starting points are called both axiom and 
hypothesis.” If we accepted the definitions he gives of those terms 
in the In Eucl., that would imply, among other things, that the same 
propositions have to be both known and unknown, and both self-evident 
and not, to the same student at the same time. At least one of the terms, 
therefore, must be used in a watered down sense. I propose that the 


194 Lernould’s explanation of the terms (2001: 115-117) is similar to mine, but Ler- 
nould equates the terms “axiom” and “common notion” and takes both to refer to the 
self-evidence of the starting points. 

195 tò 68 åtiwua ovußBeßnxós TL vað 0010 AéyEeL yrOQULOV aùðtóðev vois GxovOUOLY, 
In Eucl. 181.8-9. Proclus presents a number of examples, inspired on Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of problemata and theses that do not need inquiry: “such as that fire is hot, or some 
other quite evident truth about which we say that they who are in doubt need either 
perception or punishment” (oneg xoi tò 0801.01 elvat TO THQ T] GAO Ti TÕV MEQLPAVE- 
otdtov, éq' Ov Tois doQotvtas i] olot1]ogoc i xoAdoEMS SetoSat Aéyouev)—and not, 
as Morrow/Dillon: “must be prodded to use them,: the xo\cotc refers to the measure 
taken against people doubting obvious moral truths, in Arist. Top. I 11 105a3-7. Note, 
however, that Elias makes a similar mistake (In Cat. 122.22 ff. Reimer). 

196 In Eucl. 76.9-15, discussed above (111.2.4.ii), see also In Eucl. 195.17 ff. 

197 [n Tim. I 229.2-3, 236.14, 242.16-18, 242.21-24, 274.21-24, 275.3-15, 283.15- 
19, 292.19 ff., 296.15 ff., 320.26-321.2, 328.16-329.17, 338.2-4, 338.27-28, 348.13-15, 
355.24 ff. 
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term that is diluted the most in the context of the In Tim. is 'axiom. 
Proclus seems to use this term in the sense of 'a credible universal 
statement of inherent properties that functions as starting point and 
does not receive a demonstration: what is an undemonstrated starting 
point within philosophy of nature can still be an assumption in the 
broader context of all knowledge. Or, from a didactical point of view: 
what is a hypothesis to the as yet ignorant audience, can be an axiom to 
Timaeus. "8 


i. Axiom 

The term “axiom”, then, has a wider application in the prooemium of the 
In Tim. than in the In Eucl., where it is reserved specifically for the self- 
evident geometrical starting points that are nowadays called “axioms” as 
well. In the In Tim., however, it is used for all the starting points of the 
prooemium, when they are considered in themselves and separate from 
their argumentative context. Thus the use of the term approximates the 
Stoic one as reported by Proclus, with the difference that Proclus includes 
negative propositions, while on the other hand limiting the use of the 
term to universal statements.’” All starting points except the last (the 
naming of the subject matter) consist of a pair of axioms, one affirmative 
and one negative, which is the obverse of the affirmative. The negative 
axiom is always felt to be a complement to the former, which is clear 
from the fact that on the rare occasion that Proclus uses the singular 
“axiom’, he refers to the affirmative proposition." One of every pair 
of those universal axioms will subsequently, in the demonstrations, be 
shown to apply to a particular, namely the universe. The last starting 
point, which introduces the name of the universe (Tim. 28b2-4, see 
below) is an exception. It is not a universal statement, but an imperative 
clause expressing a proposal, and does not have a negative counterpart. 
It is nonetheless reckoned among the axioms.??! 


198 Cf. Arist. APo I 2, 72a14-17. Proclus definitions differ from those of Aristotle, 
mainly in that Aristotle speaks about what should be known prior to learning, Proclus 
of what is known. 

1 Thus also in the In Remp., e.g. 1 27.13, 33-19, 36.13, II 9.26, 11.12. 

200 Eg. In Tim. I 262.2, 29. 

201 In Tim. I 272.10. 
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ii. Hypothesis 


Proclus uses the term “axiom” less frequently than he does “hypothesis” 
to indicate the principles assumed in 27d5-28b5.*” This is no coinci- 
dence. The difference between axiom and hypothesis is a functional one: 
the term ‘axiom’ is used to indicate a fundamental and general proposi- 
tion, regardless of context. "Hypothesis on the other hand is a term used 
to indicate the function of a proposition as the foundation of a demon- 
stration: when distinguishing the two parts of the prooemium, Proclus 
uses the terms "hypothesis" and "demonstration" respectively to indi- 
cate that the first half lays the foundation for the second half.” Thus the 
definitions are also called hypotheses on occasion because, apart from 
including a hypothesis of existence, they, too, will function as premisses 
in the demonstrations to come. This function is closely related to the 
didactic nature of Timaeus' exposition: the hypotheses are not ‘hypo- 
thetical for the speaker, but only for his student, as was stated in Proclus' 
definition of hypotheses.*™ 

In the case of the third and fourth starting points, Proclus' reformu- 
lation of the Platonic text into conditionals (see below) gives an extra 
semantic shade to the term "hypothesis" as the premise of a hypothetical 
syllogism, and as such the basis of a demonstration.?9 


iii. Common notion 


The term “common notions’, finally, is reserved for the third and fourth 
starting points, and is used to accentuate, not their role in reasoning, 
but their epistemological status.” “Our common notions” in general 


202 Lernould (2001: 116). 

203 As remarked by Lernould (2001: 123 n. 6). Cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 66, 
n. 2): "Ensemble de données à partir duquel on essaie de démontrer par voie logique une 
proposition nouvelle.” 

204 See above on the second definition of hypothesis, based on Arist. APo I 10 76b27- 
30. 

205 As shows from his list of conditionals (see 11.2.9), our author considers those 
starting points to be universal conditional statements, a combination, as it were, of a 
Stoic conditional and a Peripatetic universal premise, that allows an inference concerning 
particulars, eliminating the quantification. Cf. Mueller (1974: 41): the most common 
form of inference in the Elements is stating a general rule, a common notion, and applying 
it to a particular case (of course in geometry the conclusions concerning particular cases 
are then generalized). 

206 For the Stoic origin of this concept, see SVF II 83 (Aetius Placita IV 11), II 473 
(Alexander Aphr. de mixt. 216.14 Bruns.) and Chiaradonna (2007). The Stoics distinguish 
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are moreover considered the store-room in which we find justification 
for Platos implicit presupposition “that there is such a thing as eter- 
nal Being?" Common notions (xovai évvotou or TEOAH pets), in Pro- 
clus’ epistemological vocabulary, are innate,?? they are uncorrupted,” 
self-evident,”!° and receive neither demonstration nor explanation;?!! 
although they do require awakening.?? Moreover, they are primarily 
mental contents, and only secondarily assertions,?? although by deriva- 
tion the term is used for the assertion expressing that content, which can 
be used as major premise in a syllogism,?'^ and must in general precede 
any demonstration, as in geometry.?? As such, they are close relatives 
of axioms, in that they are what lies at the foundation of an axiom. In 
the In Eucl., Proclus seems to follow the Aristotelian/geometrical custom 
which holds axiom and common notion to be identical?! but elsewhere, 
including, as we have seen, in the In Tim., axiom is a less restricted term, 
which moreover refers to propositions rather than mental contents. Note 
that in the In Tim. the term “common notion" is never used without the 
accompaniment of at least one other term, be it "definition “hypothesis”, 
“axiom’, or a combination of these, because “common notion" is an epis- 
temological term, rather than one describing the elements of a science. 
The being common of the notions has two senses, namely a primary 
cognitive one (OQuodoyia, they are common in the sense that they are 
shared by all or most people, since all partake in a common reason, 


between natural and taught conceptions, the former of which, the preconceptions, are 
the ones adopted in Neoplatonism as common notions, with, of course, the adjustment 
that their being untaught does not mean that they just arise from sense perception, but 
that they are innate. An important paper on the Stoic common notions is Todd (1973), 
although his argument loses some of its force because at times Todd confuses ontology 
and epistemology. 

207 In Tim. I 228.12, see above 11.2.4. 

208 Gdidaxtou, In Eucl. 76.16; De prov. 7 32.1-2 (or indubitanter). 

20 ài otooqov In Tim. I 168.26 etc., cf. Segonds (1985: 86, n. 4 (on p. 180)). 

210 [n Eucl. 255.16, xai is taken epexegetically. 

211 [n Parm. 1092.15-19 (19-24 Cousin), In Eucl. 266.11 ff., cf. In Alc. 104.8—9, but cf. In 
Parm. 1092.26f. (34f. Cousin), where Proclus does present an explanation for a common 
notion. 

212 In Parm. 1092.18 (23 Cousin). 

213 As is clear from e.g. In Eucl. 76.16 and In Tim. I 228.12, &xtóxevcou. 

214 [n Alc. 175.19 ff., In Parm. 1091.19ff. (24ff. Cousin). In the In Alc., xow)h £vvou 
seems to be closer to the Aristotelian common notions, as opinions shared by many if 
not all, rather than to a Platonic innate idea. Note the strange singular, almost like a mass 
term. 

215 In Parm. 1092.21 ff. (27ff. Cousin). 

216 Ty Eucl. 194.8. 
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)óyoc),?" anda secondary scientific one (xowwwvia, the common notions 
are common in the sense that they are shared by several sciences, cf. ta 
xovd).218 

By describing the propositions introducing the efficient and paradig- 
matic causes not only as hypotheses and axioms, but also as common 
notions,?? Proclus refines their functional description (universal propo- 
sitions that serve as the starting point for the coming demonstrations), 
with an epistemological justification: these two starting points are as- 
sumed without demonstration, because they are self-evident, just as the 
axioms (in the narrow sense) in geometry. The “commonness” of these 
two common notions is the psychological rather than the scientific one. 
With this in mind, let us turn to the actual passages in which the three 
remaining starting points are introduced, in order to see how Proclus 
interprets them, especially from the point of view of the structure of his 
reasoning and the logical relation he supposes to exist between starting 
points 3-5 and the definitions. 


217 Cf. [n Alc. 104.18 ff. As O'Meara (2000: 290) points out, this sense of commonness 
is a presupposition of the anagogic function of the Proclean science of metaphysics. 
I think this statement can be expanded to hold for all sciences, insofar as they are 
taught. 

218 On the role of common notions in science according to Proclus and Neoplatonists 
in general, see Saffrey and Westerink (1968-1997: 110, n. 4 (on p. 159ff.)), who give 
an extensive description with many useful references. They distinguish several common 
notions proper to particular sciences, to wit theology, mathematics, physics, ethics, 
and logic. By incorrectly treating logic as an independent science, this list obscures an 
important aspect of the last group of common notions, namely that they are common 
not only in the psychological sense, but also in the sense that they are valid and used in 
several (or all) sciences—these logical principles are more properly common in that they 
are not limited to a particular content. Cf. Theol.Plat. I 10 45.20-22: Tà uèv Yao TEMTA 
TOV OVETEQAOUATOV àv BAoytovov àc oióv Te xol AmoVOTATWV XAL YYWOLLMTATOV 
xoi otov xowóv évvovbv 80016 xatáðnda yivetar. On the double meaning of xowóg in 
the Aristotelian and Stoic theories of common notions/opinions see Todd (1973: 54, 61). 
Cf. Von Fritz (1955: 43ff. and n. 60). 

219 [n Tim. I 258.14, “other common notions stating the efficient cause are added 
(xgootibyo1)”. The fact that Proclus here speaks of “other common notions’, which might 
imply that he also considers the definitions to be common notions, does not detract from 
our point, as he never actually calls the definitions common notions. Moreover, &J.oc 
can be read as introducing something different (e.g. Plato Gorg. 473d1, vv MOMTa@V xoi 
tov wv Eévov, cf. Kuhner-Gerth I 274 A. 1, b). Thus the term “common notion" is 
not applied to all starting points, pace Lernould (2001: 122, n. 3). Cf. I 265.7, on the 
paradigmatic cause. 
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11.2.8. The efficient cause 


T 1.20 Everything becoming by necessity becomes through a cause; for 
it is impossible for anything to come into being without a cause.””° 


The introduction of this starting point, presenting the efficient cause, is 
sketchily embedded in the geometrical method.?? Proclus presents it 
as consisting of two common notions that Plato adds (magadaupavet, 
nooot(üno) “in a truly geometrical fashion" in order to facilitate the 
consequent demonstrations of the efficient cause of Becoming.?? The 
formulation so far suggests that this starting point is primitive in the 
sense that it does not have any logical relation (e.g. of consequence) to 
the previously introduced starting points, and is merely invoked in aid 
of the proof, as is customary also in geometry? We will return to this 
issue at the end of this section. 

Proclus reformulates the lemma as a syllogism which he takes to 
be behind the Platonic text.?* He does this to explain the presence of 
the second half of the lemma (“it is impossible for anything to come 
into being without a cause") as the major premise (the uéoov) of a 
categorical syllogism in the first figure, that has the first half of the 
lemma ("everything becoming necessarily becomes through a cause") as 
its conclusion. The whole “categorical syllogism in the first figure" that 
Proclus proposes is: 


T 111.21 It is impossible that the becoming becomes without cause; 
Everything of which it is impossible to become without cause, by 
necessity becomes through a cause; 


220 Tim. 28b, In Tim. I 258.9-264.3. In his earlier summary of the principles on I 236 
Proclus changes the second half from an impossibility regarding Becoming (namely that 
Becoming is not possible without cause) to an inverse statement, saying that that which 
exists without (efficient) cause is not Becoming (I 236.23-24); likewise in a later summary 
(265.6-7). At 258.15 ff. instead he formulates it as “the becoming absolutely becomes 
through a cause, and what does not become through a cause cannot possibly have gener- 
ation? Since the latter reformulation is given right after the lemma and is closer to Plato's 
original, any significance to the differences between Proclus’ two formulations should be 
sought primarily in the former, rather than the latter (pace Lernould (2001: 174-175)). 

221 For the structure of Proclus’ own analysis of the passage, see Lernould (2001: 173- 
174). 

72 In Tim. 258.12-16; 237.12-13. 

233 Cf In Eucl. 196.18-19 6 yemuétens mohAaxot xoi 70070 [i.e. “that the whole is 
more than the part"] magahkaupdvet meds tàs &xoósíEeic. 

7^ In Tim. I 258.23-259.4. 

225 This minor premise relies on the equivalence of the impossibility of p and the 
necessity of non-p. 
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Therefore everything becoming by necessity becomes through a cause.??6 


The modal phrases can be disregarded, as Proclus himself considers the 
syllogism to be categorical. Modality in categorical syllogistic is an alethic 
qualification, i.e. a property of premises, but since the modal phrases 
added here by Proclus are de re, they are part of the predicate. We can 
therefore reformulate the syllogism as follows: 


All Becoming is (incapable of becoming without cause);??7 

All (that is incapable of becoming without cause) is (necessarily 
becoming through a cause); 

Therefore all Becoming is (necessarily becoming through a cause). 


The syllogism is explained as a didactic measure, informing us through 
the more clear (£vaoyéoreoov) about the less known and clear (ttov 
YVM@EWOV xal 00086). The two statements (i.e. the major premise and 
the conclusion) look the same, Proclus says, because it is clear (OfjAov) 
"that it is necessary that the impossible is not, and that it is impossible 
that the necessary is not’, that is, the minor premise is evident.” Despite 
the interdefinability of necessity and possibility, however, the statement 
of (im)possibility is better known than the statement of necessity." 
Proclus presents a nice series of illustrations of this point, that gives 
the impression of being copied from a handbook.?? A physician will 
convince his patient to eat, not by telling him that it is necessary to eat, x 
by pointing out that it is impossible not to eat—and live?! Secondly??? i 


226 This categorical syllogism is said to be preferable to a hypothetical one (I 259.2-4). 
Lernould's suggestion (2001: 175 and n. 8) that Proclus is "destoicizing" Plato in response 
to Middle-Platonists such as Plutarch of Chaironea is rendered implausible by the later 
formulation of a series of conditionals (see below, 11.2.9). 

227 1 use the brackets ‘(’ and to set apart the phrases that function as terms in the 
syllogism. 

228 In Tim. 1259.5-6, TÒ yao adbvatov ui] sivar SfAov, 06 åvayxoñov eivas xal tò 
åvayxatov eivat åðúvatov uù eivai. Cf. Arist. dI 13 22b5- 7 el 100 åðúvatov eivou, 
àvayxañov todto Ovi civar GAAG uù civar ei 68 ASUvaTOV uù eivau vob to váy eivou. 
Proclus inverts the second clause, to match his Platonic example in which the first clause 
concerns necessity, and the second possibility. 

229 Asa consequence, the common notion expressing impossibility is more of a com- 
mon notion, so to speak, than the one expressing necessity, as the former is self-evident, 
whereas the evidence of the latter depends on that of the former (see below). 

230 In Tim. I 259.8-14. 

231 Cf. Arist. Met. V 5 1015a20ff. 

232 wai máy should not be translated “and the inverse" (“a l'inverse" Festugiére), as 
the inversion already takes place before the example of the physician. 
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is clear that it is necessary to die from something (010 uva aitiav), from 
the impossibility not to die.” Thirdly, it is necessary to pay the tyrant 
what you are due to him because it is impossible not to. The first example 
is most illuminating: Just as it is impossible not to eat and still live, so 
too is it impossible not to have an efficient cause and still have genesis 
(not having an efficient cause is in itself very well possible in Proclus 
metaphysics—one need only think of the One).?* 

As is clear also from these illustrations, Proclus explains the function- 
ality of concluding something necessity from the impossibility of its 
negation by pointing out that the negation is a kind of imaginary sep- 
aration (yweis etc.) of, in our case, genesis from its efficient cause.” The 
method recalls an element of Parmenidean dialectic, namely the inves- 
tigating of non-existence (or the not-being-the-case) of something in 
order to discover its causal role and hence its essence in full detail.?? 
In our case, the logical analogue of the ontological separation makes 
visible to the mind’s eye what aspects of genesis are the responsibility 
of the efficient cause: its preservation (to 00680000, its maintenance 
(tò ovv£yeotou) and hence its not sliding into non-being: ^... it is easy 
to understand how that which comes into being, when separated from 
the cause, is powerless (GS5uvatov) and weak (ào0ev£c)77?7 Proclus here 
makes clever use of the polysemy of Gduvatov to sketch a “powerless” 
and hence "impossible" Becoming without cause. As it turns out, gene- 
sis owes its very existence (if one can call it that) to the efficient cause. 
In a sense, this is also a justification of the two common notions them- 
selves, as we now know that the concept of Becoming necessarily involves 
a concept of external causation.??? 


233 The example seems to be Stoic rather than Platonic. Cf. Epict. Diss. 127.7 "Ovav 0 0- 
VATOS PALVNTAL xoxóv, TOOYELOOV Éyew Ott TÀ KAXG £x vew KAD ker xoi Avayxatov 
6 9àvoxoc. 

234 Frans de Haas suggested to me that the case of the tyrant might be parallel to that of 
the doctor: it is impossible not to pay the tyrant one’s dues and still live. For the example 
of death, of course, such a parallel can not be drawn (“it is impossible not to die (from 
something) and still live" does not make sense). Considering the context and the addition 
of did «va. aitiav we should read this example as illustrating efficient causality: “it is 
impossible to die and not to die through some cause”. 

235 In Tim. I 259.16-27. 

736 In Parm. 998.6 ff. (7 ff. Cousin). 

237 In Tim. I 259.19-20, trans. Runia. 

238 A similar argument for the axiom stating the necessity of an efficient cause, from 
the incapacity of Becoming to preserve and maintain itself, is given in the second half 
of the prooemium, the application of the starting points to the universe. The axiom is 
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So although these common notions were merely “invoked” (maQaAau- 
Bavet, see above), Proclus shows how their formulation at the same time 
comes down to a justification. This brings us back to the logical rela- 
tion between the definitions and this third starting point. In the exe- 
gesis of the definitions Proclus had carefully established a connection 
between the definitions and the other axioms. He stated that the lat- 
ter follow (£revou) the former, as the “other problems" (i.e. the ques- 
tions which the axioms intend to answer) follow (ovvaxoAovOsi) the 
first problem: the question whether the universe has become or not.?? 
Words like £re£o0901 and ovvaxodoudeiv by no means necessarily imply 
that the axiom of the efficient cause is a logical consequence of the def- 
inition of Becoming, as they may refer to no more than a fitting sequel, 
or even just the absence of contradiction among the different starting 
points.?? They may be a justification of its being chosen, rather than 
of its truth. Combined, however, with the repeated conceptual analy- 
sis of Becoming as what cannot maintain its own existence (and hence 
needs an efficient cause) they reveal Proclus’ desire to see the axiom 
of the efficient cause as the result of an analytic approach. The axiom 
of the efficient cause is introduced both as an extra assumption next 
to the definitions, and as a necessary consequence, possibly as result- 
ing from a conceptual analysis, of the nature of Becoming. It is not, 
of course, a necessary consequence of the definition of Becoming, as 
that definition did not already include Becomings incapacity of self- 
maintenance. 


11.2.9. The paradigmatic cause 


T 111.22 Anything of which the Demiurge makes the form and the char- 
acter, by looking at eternal Being which is always the same, and using that 
as a model, is thus necessarily made beautiful. But that of which he [makes 
the form and the character by looking at] something that has become and 
using that as a created paradigm, is not [made] beautiful.*"! 


there restated (Tim. 28c2-3; In Tim. I 296.13 ff.), and explained once more, this time with 
emphasis on the fact that Becoming is imperfect (&veAéc), cf. El. Th. 45. For a detailed 
analysis see Lernould (2001: 179 ff.) 

239 In Tim. I 236.8-13, quoted above. 

240 See Hintikka and Remes (1974: 89-91). 

241 Tim. 28ab, In Tim. I 264.4-272.6. Note that 26716 translation of this Timaeus passage 
is incorrect, as he takes the paradigm to be the object of àmeoyóCevou, which leaves 0 ㅠ 01 
untranslated. 
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After the efficient cause, says Proclus, Plato presents another starting 
point consisting of these two opposite axioms, as he calls them, that 
together deliver the paradigmatic cause. This is the first starting point 
that receives no explicit mention of the geometrical method whatsoever, 
although its explanation is still couched in the technical terms associated 
with that method. There are several points of similarity between the 
discussions of this starting point and the previous one. 

As before, Proclus emphasizes the continuity between previous start- 
ing points and this one: the introduction of the paradigmatic cause is in 
line with the foregoing (ovveyéc tois eioruévoic, 264.10). One might 
think that there is no such continuity, since, as Proclus points out, Plato 
does not investigate the existence of the paradigmatic cause, which he 
assumes, but rather its character.?? In this sense the fourth starting point 
differs from the third. The existence of a paradigmatic cause, however, 
follows (£xetau, 264.15, 20, a somewhat stronger expression than ovve- 
X15) from the existence ofthe efficient cause, since everything that creates 
something uses a pre-existing form— pre-existing to the product, that is, 
not necessarily to the creator—that it wants to insert in its creation.” 
Without a paradigm the result of creation would be deprived of all order. 

Apparently Proclus understands the concept of a paradigmatic cause 
to be included in that of the efficient cause—i.e. he assumes that no 
efficient cause works without a paradigm—and read £nevou in a stronger, 
logical sense. This is reinforced by the repetition of the argument in the 
exegesis of the demonstrations??? Plato, according to Proclus, realizes 
that the order of the universe is a clear indication of an intelligent creator 
and hence also of a paradigmatic cause. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
denies the universe a paradigmatic cause—i.e. he rejects the theory of 
Forms—and thereby also deprives it of an efficient cause.?*6 What Proclus 
wants to point out here is that there is a strong relation of consequence 
between efficient and paradigmatic cause: deny the "consequent" and the 
"antecedent" is obliterated as well. This relation can be explained from the 


?? On the function of logic in revealing or reflecting the continuity (ovvéysta) of the 
layers of reality, see Gritti (2003: 296 ff.). 

?55 Cf. In Tim. I 320.26: Dépevos 001 6 Thdtwv civar nagáðeryua. 

244 In Tim. I 264.15-20. 

245 In Tim. I 266.30-267.1. 

246 Cf. [n Tim. I 320.25-26. Romano (1993) tries to connect the passage to a concrete 
Aristotelian text, but I think the point is just that rejection of the Forms as a paradigmatic 
cause of the universe has as a necessary consequence the non-existence of a rational 
efficient cause. Cf. however In Tim. I 404.7-21. 
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very nature of intelligent creation.?" As with the efficient cause, so here 
too Proclus assumes that conceptual analysis reveals one of the causes of 
the universe. 


Furthermore, just as in the explanation of the previous lemma, concern- 
ing the efficient cause, so too in this case Proclus presents a syllogism, 
this time to point to the consistency of the reasoning so far.” He first 
formulates a list of conditionals (that in itself does not yet constitute a 
syllogism),?? thereby creating an association with Parmenidean dialec- 
tc 


TIIL23 "If [something] is becoming, it has a Demiurge; 
if there is a Demiurge of the universe, there is also a paradigm; 
and if the becoming is beautiful, it has become with regard to eternal 
being; 
but if [the becoming] is not beautiful, with regard to a created para- 
»251 


digm: 

Note that from the first conditional onward, which speaks of a Demiurge 
rather than an efficient cause in general, Proclus starts to introduce 
particular conditionals, about the universe, as opposed to universal ones 
about causation.??? He returns to generality in the conditional concerning 
the paradigmatic cause, probably because this list is presented when we 
are still in the middle of the exegesis ofthe relevant lemma of the Timaeus. 
The list of conditionals is consequently turned into a syllogism. Proclus 
does not choose the obvious next step, namely modus ponens—starting 
by affirming the first antecedent, “it is becoming’, which is what Plato 
does at Tim. 28b7, and concluding the consequents “therefore it has an 
efficient cause”, etc. Instead, he formulates what is on the face of it a 
categorical polysyllogism in Darii, rather than a hypothetical syllogism: 


247 [n Tim. I 321.2-24. 

248 Cf. In Tim. I 264.23-24 6 Aóyoc ... MEDS &avtóv AxdAOUDOS; 264.27-28 ovveyñ 
... TOLODTOV OVAAOYLOWOV. 

249 Pace Lernould (2001: 190-192). Strictly speaking, they are also not conditionals. 
See Barnes (1983: 313 and n. 3) on the ancient custom of counting propositions of the 
form “If anything is E it is G" among the conditionals. 

250 See the illustration of the method at In Parm. 1000.26ff. (34ff. Cousin). Par- 
menidean dialectic is superior to Aristotelian syllogistic, according to Proclus, because it 
is more complete. Its hypotheses result from divisions and hence exhaust all logical pos- 
sibilities (1007.7-26 (10-34 Cousin)). For an assessment of the comparison see Lloyd, 
A.C. (1990: 13-17) and Steel (2006). 

251 In Tim. I 264.24-27. 

252 Cf. Lernould (2001: 190-191). 
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T 111.24 “And so we get a coherent syllogism such as this: 
The cosmos has become 
Everything that has become has a demiurgic cause 


Everything that has a demiurgic cause also has a paradigmatic cause 


Therefore, the cosmos has a demiurgic and a paradigmatic cause??? 


Proclus here switches from conditional to predicate logic, identifying 
premises in the former with premises in the latter. This is not common 
in ancient logic, but on occasion it is explicitly allowed.?* The switch 
is possible due to the fact that propositions in the particular kind of 
“conditionals” we find above are reducible to predicates:??? “If Becoming, 
then caused" etc. becomes “All Becoming is caused" etc. Proclus does 
not consider hypothetical syllogisms to be as valuable as categorical 
ones (see 111.2.8), but he does apparently sometimes take them to be 
interchangeable from a technical point of view. 

The obvious difference between the conditionals and this “syllogism” 
is that the axiom about the character of the paradigmatic cause plays 
no part in the latter. Instead, an axiomatic premise is added concerning 
the existence of that paradigmatic cause. A straightforward explanation 
for this is again that when the syllogism is presented we are still in the 
middle of the exegesis of the paradigmatic cause, and Proclus gives us 
the status quo, as it were. The place of the syllogism—at this point, rather 
than after the exegesis of the character of the paradigmatic cause—and 
the fact that on no other occasion in Proclus commentary we encounter 
such a syllogistic rendering of the starting points of the prooemium have 
a more interesting reason:?* the conclusion of the above “syllogism”, that 
the generated cosmos has a demiurgic and a paradigmatic cause, is for 
Proclus the harvest of the starting points." Thus the summary of the 
logical structure emphasizes a climactic point of the prooemium, and 
even of Platonic qvotoXoyta. 

That Proclus wants to highlight the superiority of Platonic philosophy 
of nature over that of others shows also from the justification he offers for 


253 In Tim. I 264.27-265.3. Note that, since the subject of the major premise is a 
particular, strictly speaking this is not even a syllogism. 

254 Lloyd (1990: 14 and n. 22). Cf. Barnes (1983: 312). 

?55 Cf. Barnes (1983: 312-313). On the relation between categorical and hypothetical 
syllogistic in the commentators see Sorabji (2004b: 250ff.). 

256 Cf. Lernould (2001: 192). 

257 Cf. Proclus’ preference for Plato's puovodoyia over others because only Plato iden- 
tifies the proper causes of the universe, In Tim. I 2.1-4.5. See Steel (2003). 
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the fourth axiom, as it consists in part in a polemical demonstration of 
the incorrectness of the Peripatetic, Stoic and Epicurean view of the cos- 
mos.?*5 The justification Proclus presents for the fourth axiom is slightly 
different from that for the third (see 11.2.8), to the extent that concern- 
ing the fourth Proclus is more explicit about its truth and self-evidence. 
He starts out by summoning the association with geometrical methodol- 
ogy—without explicitly mentioning geometry—in a rather ostentatious 
manner, referring to all technical denotations of the starting points at 
once, followed by a blunt truth claim: 


T 111.25 (cf. T 11.19) And as in the case of the first set of axioms there 
were two hypotheses, ‘what is that which always is’ and ‘what is that which 
is becoming, and in the case of the second [set of axioms] there are two 
others, ‘all that which is becoming has a cause’ and ‘that which does not 
have a cause is not generated, so too in the case of these axioms there 
are two common notions, ‘that which comes into being with regard to an 
intelligible [model] is beautiful, and ‘that which comes into being with 
regard to a generated [model] is not beautiful. And both of them are 
absolutely true (mavadndes).?°? 


With respect to the axiom concerning the existence of the efficient cause, 
as well as the implicit existence of the paradigmatic cause, Proclus justi- 
fied the starting points by appealing to the concepts involved in the pre- 
ceding axioms, i.e. the definition of Becoming and the axiom of the effi- 
cient cause respectively. In his justification of the axiom concerning the 
character of the paradigmatic cause, he takes a different angle. The argu- 
ment he presents is hardly an actual argument, but rather an elaborate 
and roundabout way of restating the lemma in phrases which highlight 
its truth and self-evidence.* Apart from the label “common notion’, 
which is used to underline the innateness and self-evidence of the start- 
ing points (see 11.2.7), and the emphatic “absolutely true” (mavaAndec) 
in the quotation above, we find several more indications of their obvious- 
ness (8fjAov,?9! 8qXovóv)?? and truth (öt. uév 001 GANDA 70070 &ou 
TÀ à& paa, Sua tovtwv ozxouvnoréov).?9 The only hint of a real argu- 
ment is the explanation of beauty as deriving from the stability of the 


258 Esp. In Tim. I 266.25-30, see also below, at n. 265. 


259 In Tim. I 265.3-9. 

260 In Tim. I 265.9-266.21. 
261 In Tim. I 265.15. 

262 In Tim. I 265.21. 

263 [n Tim. I 266.20-21. 
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eternal paradigm, as opposed to lack of beauty caused by the change and 
motion of the generated paradigm.?9* 

Finally, after defending the choice of axiom, Proclus devotes quite 
some attention to the above-mentioned polemic against Peripatetic, Stoic 
and Epicurean theories which deny the existence of the Demiurge or the 
paradigm of the universe,?9 by summarizing the views of his opponents 
and consequently arguing for the need of both transcendent causes. We 
will not go into that here. 


11.2.10. Intermediate conclusion—the starting points concerning the 
efficient and paradigmatic causes 


In the foregoing, we have seen how Proclus analyses the passages of the 
prooemium introducing the efficient and paradigmatic causes on the 
one hand as self-evident assumptions beside the definitions of Being and 
Becoming, comparable to the axioms of geometry, and on the other hand 
as the necessary consequents of a conceptual analysis of Becoming. The 
role of the geometrical method is less articulate than it was in the exege- 
sis of the first two starting points, and consists in identifying the episte- 
mological status of—and thereby justifying—the axioms concerning the 
causes of Becoming. 

Proclus' summary of the argumentative structure of the prooemium 
so far (see 111.2.9)—and in fact the only specimen thereof— shows that 
for him the fundamental issue of the prooemium and of Platonic philos- 
ophy of nature is establishing the necessary existence of an efficient and 
paradigmatic cause of the universe. We will return to this below.” 


264 In Tim. I 266.7-9. The main other points made in the context of the argument for 
the truth of the axiom are that the product of an eternal paradigm is always beautiful 
because it would not be a real imitation of the eternal if it were not beautiful (which is 
begging the question); that a paradigm that is itself created is filled with dissimilitude with 
respect to what is primarily beautiful (again); that the maker is responsible for similitude, 
and the paradigm for beauty; and that there are three kinds of paradigm: eternal of eternal 
products, eternal of generated products, and generated of generated products (which is 
inconclusive). 

265 [n Tim. I 266.21-268.24. For an analysis of the whole exegesis of the lemma, see 
Lernould (2001: chapter 10, 187 ff.). Lernould rightly argues that Proclus is especially 
interested in the existence of the paradigm of the universe, its ontological rank and its 
being external to the Demiurge. He underestimates, however, the role of the doxography 
as in fact it establishes, not only the necessity of the existence of the model, but also of 
the Demiurge. 

266 See below 1.2.11 iii. 
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In the introduction to his commentary, however, Proclus' praise of 
Plato's pvoroàoyia involves the proper identification of all three true 
causes (xvoiog aitia), including the final cause.” This brings us to the 
fifth starting point, which is in several ways the odd one out. The main 
question to be answered with respect to this last starting point is whether 
Proclus sees it as the introduction of the final cause. 


11.2.11. The fifth axiom—the final cause 


In what modern readers consider to be the transition from the starting 
points to the demonstrations, Proclus reads the introduction of a fifth 
axiom, thereby establishing an elegant parallel between the Timaeus and 
the five axioms of Euclid’s Elements. This last axiom (veAevvotov tõv 
a&oudatwv, I 272.10) in the prooemium consists in the following lemma, 
which is in fact half a sentence of Plato’s text: 


TII26 ‘Ody Gc OVEAVOS i xóopuogc fj xai &AAo OTL OTE OVOUATOLEVOS 
uuo àv Séyouto, to Hiv @voucodw.7% 


In modern editions of the Timaeus the sentence does not stop here.?9? 
Moreover, to the modern reader the partial sentence on the different 
terms for the universe does not qualify as a starting point in its own 
right, but merely as an aside in the transition to the demonstrations, 
introducing the universe as the subject matter of the Timaeus (e.g. “Now 
as to the whole heaven, or world order—let's just call it by whatever name 
is most acceptable in a given context—there is a question etc, trans. 
Zeyl).?”° Our commentator, however, reads it as a full sentence, that can 


267 In Tim. I 2.1-4.5, cf. above at n. 257 and chapter 1. 

268 Tim. 28b; exegesis at In Tim I 272.7-274.32. Proclus uses a slightly different text: 
he does not have xai cdo, reads udAtote. instead of udALot àv, 70070 instead of voo9'. 
On the meaning of this textual variation see below. Furthermore, Proclus seems to read 
oveavoc both as subject with attribute zt&c, which the Greek suggests, and as a predicate 
ofthe nominalized 6 tác (apparently equivalent of to t&v), which suits his interpretation 
better. Lernould (2001: 208 n. 2) takes Proclus to choose the latter reading, but it is clear 
especially from 272.2728 that Proclus wants to have it both ways: “he calls to mév heaven 
and cosmos and says that 6 ㅠ 06 otbgavos (...) should be called cosmos etc.” (also at 
273.3-4). 

?9 Burnet, Rivaud (1963 [1925]) and Bury (1929). Rivaud does separate the two clauses 
in his translation. 

270 Cf. Lernould (2001: 205). Translators Cornford (1937: 22), Taylor (1928: 65-66) 
and Zeyl (2000: 14) read the remark on the third name as a parenthesis. Brisson (1992: 
116), however, does have a full stop at this point. Note that in later Neoplatonists this 
same half-sentence is quoted. Simpl. In Cael. 280ff., on Cael. I 9 278b11, see below; 
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be rendered as "Let us call the universe heaven or cosmos, or the name 
that, would it ever be called just that, suits it best.” He moreover considers 
this to be an axiom in the geometrical fashion (xaxà rovc yeopuéroac), 
that “imposes a name on the subject matter" (In Tim. I 272.10-11). 

What kind of starting point is this imposition of a name, and why 
is it considered a starting point in the first place? A first answer to the 
latter question is of course that by merely dubbing this phrase an axiom, 
Proclus creates the parallel with the five axioms of Euclid's Elements. But 
there is more. Proclus explains and justifies his claim with a reference 
to a particular instance of the geometrical practice of imposing a name 
on the subject (6xoxe(uevov), namely the definition of the gnomon. Just 
as geometers say about the gnomon in parallelograms: "let whichever 
one (i.e. of the 4 smaller parallelograms into which a parallelogram can 
be divided) together with the two complements (i.e. adjacent smaller 
parallelograms) be called a gnomon;”! so Plato imposes names on the 
universe. The parallel drawn by Proclus is suggested, or supported, by 
the similar formulations: @voudobw here and «oAs(o0«o in Euclidean 
demonstrations.?" 

The passage quoted from Euclid's Elements is part of a definition (see 
n. 271), which suggests that Proclus considers the ‘naming of the uni- 
verse to be comparable, at least in its formulation, to a (nominal) defini- 
tion. Readers would be hard put to believe him if he actually made this 
explicit, so instead he speaks of an axiom, and counts the phrase among 


Philop. In GC 1.19ff., referring to the same passage, and Philop. Aet.Mund. 509.11 ff. 
In these cases, there are no indications that the cutting up of the original sentence is 
done in the assumption that the phrase itself constitutes a full sentence. On the contrary, 
the quotation is often accompanied by another half-sentence (Plato Polit. 269d7 f.). Like 
Proclus, Cicero (Timaeus 2.4-5) separates the first half of the Platonic anacoluthon off 
into a separate sentence. 

771 £v óztowoóv otv 7066 0001 TAEATANEMPAOL yvopov xostoto, In Tim. I 272.13- 
14, which is a quote of the second half of def. 2 from book 2 of the Elements: Tavtoc 
dé TAQGAANAOYEGULOV yootov vàv megi thv Óóu&uevoov 00101 TAQAAANLOYEGULOV 
Ev OMOLOVODY ovv tois Óvoi TAEATANEMLAGL yvouov xoAeto0o. In Heath's translation 
‘And in any parallelogrammic area let any one whatever of the parallelograms about its 
diameter with the two complements be called a gnomon’? Cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: 
vol. IL, 115), who quotes the entire definition in his translation. That Proclus does not 
quote the entire definition, but only the second half, has two reasons: 1. the beginning 
of Euclid's definition (i.e. xavróc 08 TAQAAANAOYEdULOV 00104) may be said to have 
been replaced by what Proclus says just before the quote (‘in parallelograms’); 2. starting 
the quote from ‘èv ómotoóv' results in a nice match—both with respect to the indefinite 
pronoun and as regards rhythm, with the ‘definition’ starting ‘6t notè? It is not so much 
the meaning, as the ring of the definition that is relevant here. 

272 Cf. also Eucl. El. I, def. 22; II, def. 2; V, def. 6, etc. 
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the hypotheses.?? Nonetheless, the suggestion is present that the paral- 
lel goes beyond mere formulaic similarity between Plato's utterance and 
Euclid's definition: Plato “makes a definition beforehand" (7 ㅠ 000600168- 
tai tt, 1272.17; dpogitetat ... 0780, 272.26-27) concerning the names, 
in order to prevent confusion. If we compare this practice, as understood 
by Proclus, to the descriptions of definitions as they are used in Greek 
geometry, namely as presenting formally usable abbreviations, or giving 
an explanation of what one is talking about," it comes close to fitting the 
picture. It would go too far to suppose that Proclus interprets the Timaeus 
passage as presenting formally usable abbreviations, but he does take it 
to inform us on the fact that Plato will use both the terms ‘heaven’ and 
‘cosmos, and on what we should understand him to mean every time he 
uses either word. 

This clarification was necessary, Proclus continues, as the words ov- 
00106 and 0011.06 were considered to be ambiguous even in antiquity 
(In Tim. I 272.17 ff.). Sometimes ovoavóc, ‘heaven’ was taken to refer to 
everything supralunar, as opposed to the sublunary cosmos, or instead 
heaven was seen as a part ofthe cosmos. Again, some people saw heaven 
as extending down to the moon, others even called the “summits of cre- 
ation" heaven.?? In Proclus' view, Plato's aim in explicitly equating the 
names "the cosmos” and “the whole heaven” is to prevent people from 
thinking that he is conceptually sloppy when using both words in the 
sequel, or that he is incorrectly assuming an extensional identity of the 
whole universe with the “divine body" (as does Aristotle).?76 

Although the names will be used indifferently in the Timaeus, there is 
an intensional difference between "heaven" and "cosmos in that the two 
names express different aspects of the universe, namely the émtoteoy to 
and the ㅠ 000006 from the intelligible respectively." And this brings us 
to another reason for Proclus to separate the phrase quoted in T 111.26 off 


273 Proclus refers specifically to this principle only once, and he then calls it an axiom 
(1 272.10); when he mentions it as one of five starting points, he calls it either an axiom 
(236.10-27) or a hypothesis (274.21 ff., 237.9-16, cf. 348.13). 

274 See above, n. 137. 

75 Eg. Arist. Cael. II 1, 283b26, on uncreated heaven, and ibid. I 9 278boff. on 
three different uses of oboavóc (not in relation to xóouoc): (1) as the (body at the) 
circumference of the universe, the abode of the divine; (2) as the region of the heavenly 
bodies; (3) as everything included in the circumference, i.e. the world. 

7/6 [n Tim. I 272.28-29. Aristotle presents three different meanings of 0000106 (see 
previous note) and without warning switches between them. Proclus is thinking espe- 
cially of Aristotle's reference to the aether as ‘divine body at II 3 286a11-12. 

277 |n Tim. 1 273.2 ff. Proclus adds a subtle extra semantic layer by setting “heaven” down 
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as a fifth axiom: that phrase contains a disjunction with three members, 
describing the three names of the universe. The last member of the 
disjunction, "Tj «oi ... ó£yovro is read by Proclus as a reference to the 
third, unspoken and ineffable name of the universe, which is known 
only to the gods, and is a sign of its remaining in its efficient cause, 
the Demiurge. This reading is possible due to a textual variation: the 
potential optative we find in Plato’s text, “or there may also be some other 
name which would suit the universe best, in the actual case that it is 
called just that (uddtot’ äv ó£yovro) changes into an irreal optative in 
Proclus reading, “or the name that, would it ever be called just that—but 
it wont—(uddtota déxouto), would suit it best^?" And with this reading 
thetriad of emanation from, reversion to, and remaining in the Demiurge 
is complete. 

By way of conclusion and summary of the whole section on the axi- 
oms, Proclus states: 


TIIL27 ...through these things, as hypotheses, are delivered the kind to 
which the cosmos belongs (tó ... eioc tò xooquxóv, i.e. Becoming) and 
the demiurgic cause and the paradigm and the apparent and the concealed 
names of the universe ...?7? 


i. The axiom of the final cause within the prooemium 


From here, however, Proclus moves on to explaining that through the 
three names (dic 08 THV TELMV sc. óvouatóv), representing the meta- 
physical triad of the universe, 


T 111.28 ... you could obtain (£yotc àv) the final cause, through which 
[the universe] is full ofthe Good, remaining in the Good in an unspeakable 
manner, proceeding from it in a perfecting manner, and returning to it as 
to an object of desire.?9? 


Proclus here replaces the Demiurge, as the source and end of the triadic 
process expressed in the names of the universe, with the Good. By 
this ingenious move, he introduces into the axioms of the prooemium 


as the common name, and “cosmos” as the more specifically Platonic one, that indicates 
the demiurgic activity. 

7/5 We cannot judge on the basis of the textual evidence whether the irreal optative is a 
cause or a consequence ofthe reading Proclus provides, but considering his interpretation 
and his general tendency to see the triad of emanation, reversion and remaining wherever 
he can, I find the latter more probable. 

279 In Tim. I 274.21-23. 

280 In Tim. 1 274.25-31. 
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something that is not there: a mention ofthe final cause ofthe universe 25! 
That Proclus wants the final cause to be mentioned among the starting 
points already shows in his introduction to the entire commentary, where 
he suggests in the oixovouta (division of the text) that the prooemium 
delivers all the true causes, i.e. efficient, paradigmatic and final.** If this 
were indeed the case, analogy with the efficient and the paradigmatic 
cause would require the presence of a—universal—teleological axiom 
such as ‘every maker has an aim, or ‘every becoming has an end, the 
application of which would in turn be found in the second half of the 
prooemium. Unfortunately for Proclus, neither such an axiom nor its 
application is anywhere to be found in Platos text. Platos actual treatment 
of the final cause follows immediately after the prooemium at Tim. 29d- 
e: “Well then, let us say for what reason (àv ijvuva aitiav) he who 
assembled Becoming (yéveoic) and this universe assembled them? And 
this, one could say, is the application of an axiom that has remained 
implicit, to the universe as the subject matter of the exposition. Proclus 
does not mention such an axiom, but he does in a sense argue for 
its absence by pointing out its superfluity: just as in the case of the 
paradigmatic cause, so too with respect to the final cause is there no 
reason for Plato to justify the assumption that there is such a thing as a 
final cause: It is agreed on by everyone??? that where there is 70106, there is 
TÒ ov 8800.21 In other words, the existence of a final cause of Becoming 
is treated by Proclus as a common notion, and is supposed to be another 
implicit consequence of the conceptual analysis of Becoming. 

Our commentator is clearly aware of this ambiguity concerning the 
final cause—its being both present and not present in the prooemium. 
The final cause is not actually one of the starting points in the pro- 
oemium, and it is thus not an explicit part of its results. This shows in 
the caution with which he introduces the final cause, first of all by not 


281 Festugiére explicitly denies that Proclus has this in mind (1966-1968: 8, ‘Ceci ne 
corresponds plus à l'une des Causes ...’). See however Lernould (2001: chapter 11, 
205 ff.). 

282 When describing the parts of the dialogue in the oixovouia Proclus says (I 4.26- 
29): “after these (Atlantis myth and Republic ‘summary’) he provides the efficient cause 
of the all, and the exemplary and final cause: these having been established beforehand 
(Ov xooüzaoyóvrov) the universe is created as a whole and in parts.” Both the context 
and the phrase Ov roobzaoyóvvov suggest that the three causes are treated in the same 
section, i.e. the prooemium. 

283 [n Tim. I 356.28-29 Ùc voUtov ㅠ 000. ㅠ 0010 OUOAOYOUPEVOY. 

284 This is shored up with a common argument for teleology from analogy, namely that 
an intelligent human being does everything "for the best’, In Tim. 1 356.16-357.2. 
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mentioning it directly as one of the hypotheses, but rather as a result of 
them (dic 02 vv vovv), and secondly by his use of the potential optative 
Éyotc àv in T 111.28. It shows even more clearly on other occasions, which 
are discussed in the next section. 


ii. The axiom of the final cause after the prooemium 


Proclus presents several overviews of the starting points of the philos- 
ophy of nature of the Timaeus, without ever including any mention of 
the final cause. We have already seen examples of that above.’ Like- 
wise, already at In Tim. 1 236.26-27 Proclus summarizes the fifth axiom 
as “let the universe be called heaven or cosmos”. No sign here of the refer- 
ence to the secret name, not to mention the final cause. Again, only a few 
pages after carefully introducing the final cause, Proclus signals the tran- 
sition from starting points to demonstrations by describing the different 
aspects of the first half of the prooemium as corresponding to different 
dialectical methods.** He includes among those methods the analysis of 
Becoming into its causes, but subsequently mentions only the efficient 
and paradigmatic cause. The lemma on the imposition of the names of 
the universe is instead characterized as name-giving in a Pythagorean 
vein.??7 In other words, the final cause is not considered to be part of the 
analysis in the prooemium. 

In the exegesis of the efficient cause, Proclus had already mentioned 
that the final cause would be displayed "later (6oveoov), when it clearly 
emerges (àvaqouvóuevov) from the Aóyoc and the demonstrations"?9? 
This remark is unclear in itself, as the "later" is not specified, and the 
oyog could refer to a number of parts of the dialogue. Since it has to 


285 In Tim. I 264.27-265.3 (T 111.24). In Tim. 1 274.21-23 (T 111.27). 

286 In Tim. I 276.10-19, see also 10.3. 

287 Proclus refers to the Pythagorean &xovoua that “number is the wisest of things, and 
after that he who gives names’, In Tim. I 276.14ff. Cf. lamb. VP 18.82.14-15; Proclus In 
Alc. 259.13 ff., In Crat. XVI 5.27-6.2. In this &xovopo, Proclus tells us, number stands 
for intellect, and namegiving for the discursive soul, that contains images and discursive 
essential Aóyot (eixóvag xai Xóyovc ovotubóstc StEEOStXOUG). At Cratylus 436d2-7 the 
namegiver is compared to a geometer, but more importantly, the legislator of the Cratylus 
(389a) is identified with the Demiurge as the primary namegiver (In Crat. LI 19.22). 
By connecting Timaeus namegiving to the Pythagorean Gxovona, Proclus identifies 
Timaeus with the Demiurge. On the relation between Timaeus and the Demiurge see 
v.7.1. On dxovouata in the ti wdéAtota format, and the question whether the second best 
is original or goes back only to the Cratylus, see Burkert (1972: 166 ff., esp. 169, n. 22). 

288 In Tim. I 263.21-23. 
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refer to a passage either in or after the demonstrations, the most likely 
candidate is the very first lemma of the xoouozoio, immediately after 
Socrates comments on the prooemium (Tim. 2907). In the context of 
this passage Proclus argues for the evident existence of a final cause of the 
universe (see above)??? This much is clear, at least, that the final cause is 
again not considered part of the starting points, as it “emerges” from the 
demonstrations following them. 

Finally, in his interpretation of Tim. 29b, where Plato vaguely points 
to the importance of the natural beginning (xaxà qvow 0074), Proclus 
interprets the notion of 004 primarily in an ontological and a textual 
sense, to mean that the true beginning, i.e. the origin of the universe is 
the final cause, and the right beginning, i.e. the place to start unfolding the 
text about the xoopomoutia, is with a discussion of the final cause??? The 
right place for the final cause, then, is immediately after the prooemium 
(Tim. 29d):7?! 


T 111.29 He was good (åyaðòç tv), and no one who is good ever experi- 
ences any envy towards anyone??? 


With that emphatic statement we have reached the summit of the phi- 
losopher’s ascent to the causes of the universe, its final cause.?°? Proclus 
hastens to point out that one should carefully distinguish between the 
ultimate final cause, i.e. the Good, and the final cause as it exists in the 
demiurgic mind (In Tim. 1 359.22 ff.). He does take the 070006 fjv, which 
actually expresses the demiurgic goodness, to contain a reference to its 
source, Goodness &xAóc.??^ He does not, however, take Plato’s account 
to ascend all the way to the Good itself as an unhypothetical principle.??? 
This coheres with the fact that Proclus does not include the final cause 
into the results of the conceptual analysis he detects in the prooemium. 


289 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 104) suggests 46c7 ff., but this passage is no more 
than a criticism of those who regard secondary causes as real causes, and the description 
of a particular final cause, namely of eyesight. 

?90 In Tim. I 337.10ff. 

?91 Cf. I 285.21 ff.: of the different Gexal of the world (Proclus mentions temporal, 
efficient, final, material, formal), the “some coy” of Tim. 27b6 (i) y&yovev àm 00706 
twos d&o&dpevoc) is the final 00704, the most souvereign («vovovárnv) as Plato calls it 
(Tim. 29e4). 

292 "lim. 29e1. 

?93 In Tim. I 357.11-12: x0 UEXOL TOUTOD vois PUoTEduoOW 1} 070006. Cf. Plato Rep. 
V 475e4, Tovs ts GAndetas ... prodecuovas, i.e. philosophers. 

24 In Tim. I 360.15-26. 

235 See below, 111.3. 
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As Steel points out, in the Timaeus the notion of causality is fairly 
narrow, because the main aim of this dialogue is to find the Demiurge 
as the cause of the sensible world. As a result of the vast influence of the 
Timaeus on Neoplatonic philosophy, "the efficient cause (if understood 
in the strong sense of ‘productive’ or ‘creative, not just moving) has 
for the Neoplatonists primacy over the other types of causality. For 
matter, form and instrument are not really causes, but subservient to the 
causes, and the paradigmatic and the final cause are not directly causes 
of the effects, but are so only through the mediation of the producer- 
maker”? This primacy of the efficient cause can be observed everywhere 
in Proclus’ reading of the prooemium, in its being an ascent primarily 
to the Demiurge, the paradigm in him, and his goodness as the final 
cause of creation. The goodness of the Demiurge bestows goodness on 
the universe, makes it good.??" Goodness itself is portrayed not so much 
as a final cause in the sense of that to which the universe strives, its end, 
but rather as its ultimate beginning and the source of the goodness of the 
universe. 


iii. Intermediate conclusion on the fifth axiom 


Both the fifth axiom and the final cause are eccentric elements of the 
prooemium in Proclus' reading. The fifth axiom is the only starting point 
that, although it is called an axiom and a hypothesis, neither introduces 
a general rule expressed in a pair of opposite propositions, which is 
consequently applied to the subject matter, nor is a proposition that will 
function as a premise in the coming demonstrations. Thus its being called 
an axiom and a hypothesis does not match the sense in which the other 
starting points are axioms and hypotheses. The fifth starting point does, 
however, present a particular rule to be applied to the text, namely that 
the universe can also be called "heaven" and “cosmos”. The function of 
the fifth starting point in the reasoning of the prooemium, then, is that it 
constitutes the transition from the general rules to their application, i.e. 
the demonstrations, through the introduction of the subject matter. 

The final cause, on the other hand, is never credited with an axiom, 
but occurs only in the applied form, i.e. the Good as the final cause 
of the universe. With its indirect and cautious introduction in the fifth 
axiom, the final cause is something of an outsider. It is not part of the 


236 Steel (2003: 182). 
27 In Tim. 1 359 ff. (on Tim. 29e1). 
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argumentative structure of the prooemium in which the starting points 
of philosophy of nature are set out, and the reader's knowledge of it is no 
more than a possible result (cf. the potential optative £yow àv, I 274.25) 
of the fifth starting point, the imposition of the names of the universe. 

Taking stock, we can now formulate the intermediate conclusion that 
for our commentator the first half of the prooemium of the Timaeus 
offers an analysis of the universe into its transcendent causes, but of those 
causes only the efficient and the paradigmatic, and especially the former. 
The final cause is implicated for those who are in the know, but is not part 
of the analysis. 


11.3. After the starting points— Proclus takes stock 


By way of transition from the axioms to their application, or to what 
he calls “the demonstrations”, Proclus summarizes the prooemium with 
special attention for the methodology used therein. This time he does not 
have recourse to geometry, however, but more generally to the dialectical 
methods, i.e. those methods, or powers (Suvcetc) as he also calls them, 
that belong primarily to the sphere of the science of dialectic, and are 


used derivatively in all other sciences: division, definition, analysis, and 
synthesis/demonstration:??* 

T 011.30 [Plato] has used all the procedures of dialectic in [dealing with] 
the hypotheses. He distinguished (6teotetAato) Being from that which has 
come into being and presented the nature of each of them by means of a 
definition (00106 ㅁ 6006 07 ㅠ 00800078), as well as by analysis (&vaXvuxóx): 
for (100) he reverted (&védoaue) from the things that have come into 
being to their causes, both efficient and paradigmatic. Furthermore with 
regard to both ineffable and spoken names he revealed his thought as 
truly in accordance with the doctrine of Pythagoreans, which states that 
‘number is the wisest of all, but second to that is the one who places names 
on things? So [now] he turns to the demonstrations (GtodetEetc) required 
for the problems raised by the cosmos.??? 


This summary is somewhat untidily formulated, as not all methods are 
used in the hypotheses: the method of demonstration does not come into 
play until after the hypotheses, in, obviously, the demonstrations. But that 
need not bother us. Two issues are interesting in this passage. First of 


28 In Parm. 1003.16ff. (21 ff. Cousin). See Beierwaltes (1979: 245, 248 ff.), Lernould 
(1987: 515-516, 523). 
29 [n Tim. I 276.10-19, trans. Runia, slightly modified. 
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all, the addition of the method of analysis as describing the delivery of 
the causes of the universe. And secondly, the emphasis on the dialectical 
methods in general rather than on those of geometry. 

(1) Proclus gives very little insight, both in this passage and in general, 
into what he takes the method of analysis to consist in. It is introduced 
here as “reverting” (Gvadeaueiv) to the causes of the universe, as a way 
of showing what the universe is, i.e. what it is essentially—something the 
definitions of Being and Becoming could never reveal, as they merely 
describe our cognitive access to both (see 111.2.3)—and hence a reverting 
to the universe as Becoming.?? What the "reverting" amounts to, how it 
is accomplished, we are not told. 

Proclus’ general notion of the “Epimetheus of dialectic,?! the method 
of analysis (accepting some oversimplification in speaking of one meth- 
od), can be somewhat uninformatively summarized as a notion of an 
"upward" method—as opposed to downward synthesis/demonstration 
and division, in the sense that it proceeds towards principles in a wide 
sense, from the complex to the simple, from the particular to the univer- 
sal, from the caused to its causes??? 

The analysis in the context of the prooemium is a reversion to 
causes, ? and hence one would expect it also to be the reverse of demon- 


39? Tt is not necessary to read åvahvtxõs in T 111.30 as a clause in itself, pace Festugiére 
(1966-1968: vol. II), Lernould (2001: 229). Quite the contrary, it makes more sense to 
take it as a second adverb with dmo0dé6uxe ti ouv. This reading requires no assumption 
of an implicit verb, and explains why Proclus does not hesitate to say that the definitions 
give the "what it is; despite the fact that this is exactly what was denied of the definitions 
earlier (see 11.2.3). It is very interesting that Proclus here distinguishes different manners 
of revealing the ‘what it is. This issue deserves more attention than mere mention in a 
footnote, e.g. a comparison with Aristotle’s different ways of showing tò ti ott (APo II, 
esp. 9 93b21-28). Now is not the time for that, however. For a discussion of the issue in 
Aristotle see Byrne (1997: ch. 6, 128 ff.). 

301 Cf Damasc. In Phil. 57 and 59, and Ritacco de Gayoso (1998). 

302 For the method of analysis in Proclus see In Parm. 1003.12-22 (16-29 Cousin), 
980.13-982.24 (980.17-982.30 Cousin), In Eucl. 18.17 ff., Theol.Plat. I 9 40.6-8 (on 
analysis as èmiotoogń), In Eucl. 69.17-19 (idem, and “from the sought to the principles"). 
Discussions of Proclean analysis are found in Hintikka and Remes (1974), focusing on 
geometrical analysis; Beierwaltes (1979: esp. 250-251, n. 20)— note that Beierwaltes' 
choice of passages shows that he almost identifies analysis and recollection; Hartmann 
(1909: 46ff.); Bechtle (2000), whose explanation of the relation of the four dialectical 
methods to one another in Iamblichus, dividing them according to the dichotomies up- 
down and static-dynamic, is remarkably similar to Hartmann’s on Proclus; Lloyd, A.C. 
(1990: 8-11); Gritti (2008: esp. 189-254). Cf. the summary of Alc. Didask. 5, and Dillon's 
commentary (1993). 

303 Cf In Parm. 982.20-21 (24-25 Cousin): 06 &xó TOV aiuatov &vadbovoa eic và 
oita. 
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stration, i.e. an analysis in which the logically prior is the ontologically 
posterior. In fact, however, the ascent to the causes in the prooemium 
is no more than the result of a conceptual analysis of the notion of 
Becoming, a breaking down of the concept of Becoming into its essen- 
tial (causal) components. This presentation of the concept of Becoming is 
capable of awakening in the interlocutors, and us readers, the knowledge 
of the causes of Becoming.?? 

(2) This brings us to the second issue mentioned above: the intro- 
duction of dialectic. Opposite to what has been suggested by others,*°° 
the reference to the dialectical methods is no indication that Proclus 
sees dialectic, rather than geometry, as the paradigmatic science for the 
prooemium—that is, no more than to the extent that dialectic is the 
paradigm for all sciences. Proclus accepts the distinction made in the 
Republic (VI 510) between the two kinds of science, from the point of 
view of their use of hypotheses. As mentioned earlier, geometry starts 
from hypotheses and from there moves ‘downward’ to their conclu- 
sions, without bothering with discussing the truth of the hypotheses.” 
The starting points are merely posited—as are the starting points in the 
prooemium of the Timaeus. It is the dialectician, instead, who starts 
from hypotheses and moves upwards to principles (Rep. VII 533c7 ff.).°°” 
The fact that Proclus speaks of an analysis of Becoming consisting in 
a delivery of its causes, seems to point to a dialectical and theologi- 
cal, rather than a geometrical treatment of starting points in the sense 
just described. Thus we would have the following two structures of the 
prooemium: 





Geometry Dialectic 
Posited starting 1-5 1 and 2 (the definitions) 
points 
Analysis - i) 3-5 (the causes) 


ii) the demonstrations 
(application to universe) 


Demonstration The demonstrations After the prooemium, starting from 
the final cause 





304 Cf In Tim. I 242.26. 

95 Lernould (2001), see chapter 1. 

306 See above 111.2.4.ii. 

97 On the question of the direction of Plato's hypothetical method, see Robinson, R. 
(1941: 136-137) and Rosenmeyer (1971). 
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On the basis of what we know about the details of the analysis, we 
can conclude that neither is in itself a correct reading of Proclus' under- 
standing of the prooemium: the "geometrical" reading misses the aspect 
of analysis, whereas the “dialectical” reading does not fit the terminology 
applied by Proclus to the elements of the prooemium. 

The solution, very appropriately, lies in the middle. Within the scope of 
the entire prooemium, the method applied remains comparable to that of 
geometry, presenting demonstrations on the basis of hypotheses/axioms. 
And these demonstrations have all five hypotheses/axioms as their start- 
ing points in the given order? but do not start from the endpoint of 
the analysis (as would be the case in a methodological "circle" consisting 
of analysis and its reverse, synthesis)??? That leaves the element of anal- 
ysis within the very starting points to be explained. Although Proclus 
does adopt Plato's two opposed directions of geometry (downward) and 
dialectic (upward), his overall view of the sciences is more sophisticated: 
in every science we also find analysis, albeit not reaching an unhypothet- 
ical principle. The dialectical methods are applied in all sciences, with 
degrees of precision appropriate to the subject matter of the science in 
question.*!° Moreover, Proclus has a double approach to the method of 
qvotoAo*ta, a superficial reading and an in-depth reading?!!—or a stu- 
dents reading and a teacher's reading. Methodologically following geom- 
etry, the philosopher of nature posits starting points and demonstrates 
facts concerning the subject matter ofthe science from them. The starting 
points may have been reached and chosen as the result of a prior dialec- 
tical exercise,*!* but in the context of the prooemium they are merely 
posited (cf. dm06€5mxe in T 01.30). On the other hand, the teacher and 
advanced philosophers are capable of recognizing, within the very start- 
ing points, a short analysis comparable to the analysis in the Parmenides 
and in the first four propositions of the Elements of Theology.?? There 
is an important difference, however, between the dialectic of the latter 
two and the “dialectic” of the Timaeus: the analysis in the Timaeus does 
not lead all the way up to the unhypothetical One. Instead, as the result 


955 Although the fifth starting point does not actually function as such in the demon- 
strations. 

3 For the circular progress discernible in Proclus' reading of both halves of the 
prooemium see Lernould (2001). See also 1.2. 

319 Cf. Lernould (1987). 

311 Lernould (2001: 323). 

312 As suggested by Runia (1997: 113). 

313 See O'Meara (2000: 282 ff.). 
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of a conceptual analysis of Becoming, a “conceptual introspection”! we 
ascend to the Demiurge, and to the paradigmatic and final causes as they 
are present in the Demiurge.*!° Indirectly, we also ascend to the paradig- 
matic and final causes themselves, i.e. to the Forms and the Good—but 
not to the One as unhypothetical principle of thought.?!6 


11.3.1. The first demonstration: philosophy of nature as science 


After the starting points, according to Proclus, the next step is to present 
what follows them.?!7 In summary, the Timaeus text (Tim. 28b4-29b1) 
contains the application of what we called the first four starting points 
to the subject matter introduced in the fifth: the universe belongs to the 
realm of Becoming, therefore there is a Father/Demiurge of the universe 
(who is hard to find) and, in the light of the goodness of this Demiurge 
and the beauty of the universe, an eternal paradigm.?'? Proclus states 
that the starting points (definitions/hypotheses/axioms) form the basis 
for the consequent demonstrations of the nature and all the causes of the 
universe.?? An efficient, a paradigmatic, a final, a material, a formal and 
an instrumental cause are thus demonstrated to belong to the universe.??? 
That the universe has all these causes is an immediate consequence of its 
being generated: if the universe is Becoming, it is a form participated by 
matter, and hence has a formal cause, a material cause, and a proximate 
cause of its motion, i.e. an instrumental cause. In short, the Demiurge 
(the efficient cause) imposes the form of Becoming (this is what Proclus 
calls the eióoc), imaged after eternal Being (the paradigmatic cause) 
upon the receptacle (material cause) using Nature as a tool (instrumental 
cause, see ch. II), in order that everything share in (his) goodness (final 
cause). In the following, we will leave the causes themselves aside and 
concentrate instead on matters related to Proclus' view on the method of 
demonstration. 


314 Of Meara (2000: 290). 

315 Cf. In Remp. I 164.13-21. On the reversion within the Timaeus see chapter v. 

316 Theol.Plat. II 12 66.1-9: the One is the ultimate unhypothetical principle of thought, 
being the most knowable and most simple. In Remp. I 283.11-12. 

317 [n Tim. I 274.30-325 275.3-6. 

318 Exegesis at In Tim. I 275.1-334.27. 

319 In Tim. I 236.8 ff. The fact that they follow from the necessarily true hypotheses, 
ensure that the demonstrations are irrefutable and certain: In Tim. I 337.3-7, 337.15-17. 

90 In Tim. | 237.9-16, 263.19-264.3. Cf. 348.13 ff; 355.24-25. In neither of these 
passages does Proclus distinguish between the demonstration that the universe has all 
these causes and the demonstration of these causes, i.e. of what they are. 
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In his exegesis of “what follows the starting points”, Proclus returns to 
the comparison of Platos method to that of a geometer, but far less fre- 
quently than in the first half of the prooemium. In addition, we find that 
Proclus gradually introduces a shift of focus: whereas earlier Timaeus' 
exposition took its starting point from “what is known to us’, now Proclus 
signals an order of exposition in the dialogue that parallels the order of 
reality—albeit in the opposite direction. This change of focus, we will see, 
prepares us for Proclus’ interpretation of the “likely story" (Tim. 29b3- 
d3).221 

When Proclus does appeal to geometry, he has special attention for 
the structure of reasoning in the presentation of the consequences of 
the starting points, and uses a number of technical terms and logico- 
geometrical methods to emphasize that structure. The emphasis is not 
just a rhetorical manoeuvre to suggest a scientific character of philosophy 
of nature. As we will see, in the exegesis of the first demonstration a 
geometrical method, namely conversion, plays a crucial role. Proclus 
appeals to conversion there in order to solve an epistemological paradox 
that lies at the heart ofthe Timaeus, and thereby obtain a scientific status 
for philosophy of nature. 


i. The paradox of the Timaeus 


It is a paradox of the Timaeus that certain far reaching consequences 
which the definition of Becoming should have had for the whole account 
on the universe apparently go unnoticed. The division of the two genera 
Being and Becoming is made in order to answer the first and most 
fundamental question of qvoiXoyío, namely what is the eióoc, the 
character ofthe universe. In order to facilitate an answer to that question, 
Being and Becoming are consequently ‘defined’ using a description of 
the appropriate modes of cognitive access: summarily speaking, rational 
and empirical respectively. Subsequently, in the first demonstration (see 
T 111.31 below) the subject matter of the dialogue is determined as 
belonging to one of the genera, the spatio-temporal Becoming. At this 
point in the dialogue, an immediate application of its content to itself 
would have implied the following conclusion: that the cognitive access, 
and therefore the ‘scientific’ method appropriate to the universe is that 
of a combination of perception and opinion, rather than science. To a 


321 Tn this chapter, we will merely touch upon the change of focus. Its role in Proclus’ 
exegesis of the likely story is treated in further detail in chapter v. 
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certain extent this is indeed what happens, since the allocation of the 
universe to one of the genera is based on sensory data: 


TIIL31 It has come to be. For itis visible and tangible and it has a body— 
and all such things are perceptible. And, as we have seen, perceptible 
things, which are apprehended by opinion with the use of sense perception, 
are things that come to be, things that are generated.?? 


This point is not developed further, however, with regard to all of pvo- 
odoyia. That is, the conclusion that Timaeus’ account will not be more 
than a representation of opinions or judgments based on sense percep- 
tion is not drawn. The intrinsic relative truth??? of the text that according 
to Timaeus is due to the relation between the text and its subject matter 
is brought up as a result, not of the universe's epistemic accessibility, but 
of its ontological iconic status, i.e. as another result of its having become, 
plus the ensuing necessity of a paradigmatic cause:? the universe has 
become, therefore it has a paradigm, therefore it is itself an image and 
known only as image. This does not mean that epistemological consid- 
erations are not involved in Plato’s likely story, as they clearly are (Tim. 
29c3 ff.), but that the primary and direct cause of the likeliness of the 
account is the ontological status of its subject matter. 

Plato seems not to be aware of the fact that already as a consequence 
of the definition of Becoming plus the fact that the universe is shown 
to belong to Becoming he should have concluded to the "opinable" 
status of the universe, but, as we will see, his commentator Proclus is.*”° 
The question therefore arises how in that case Proclus, who interprets 
the Timaeus as a scientific treatise and qvotoXovyía as an motun,’ 
reconciles that scientific status with the fact that all Becoming (and 
therefore the cosmos as belonging to that realm) is said to be graspable 
through opinion (00560) with perception (atotnoic)—and that hence 
philosophy of nature is apparently no £o? 


32 Tim. 28b7-c2. 

33 See v.5.2.i, V.6. 

324 See v.4.1 on the topic of the iconic status of the universe. 

325 | have not found the paradox in today's commentators. Cornford (1937: 24, 29), 
e.g., clearly misses it, as he takes the remarks on the “likely story" to be a repetition 
of the conclusion that the visible world is an object of perception and of judgments 
based on perception. Johansen (2004: 161-162), who rightly refutes Cornford's reading, 
nonetheless does not signal the paradox (he does come very close when he points out 
that "[Timaeus] is not just saying that the physical world has come to be, [but] that it has 
come to be as an eixóv of an intelligible reality"). Cf. Lloyd, G.E.R. (1991b: 346). 

326 See chapter 1. See also chapter v for Proclus’ explaining of the likely story in such a 
way that it does not detract from the scientific status of Plato's cosmology. 
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Proclus obtains this reconciliation through an elegant analysis of what 
he calls the first demonstration. That analysis, which contains two at 
first sight rather puzzling remarks, makes a highly ingenious use of the 
concept of geometrical conversion, of the Neoplatonic concept of 0060, 
and ofthe fundamental continuity that characterizes Proclean reality and 
knowledge. 


ii. Geometrical conversion of the definition of Becoming 


The demonstrations take their start with the following lemma of the 
Timaeus: 
T 1044.32 yéyovev: ópaóc YAO 07106 vé EOTLV xai oua £yov, MAaVTA 08 
TÀ TOLADTA 01000, và Ò atodynta, 00581 7 ㅠ 804.4770. uev alodyjoEews, 
yuyvoueva, xad yevvntà &pówn.??7 


With the word yéyovev Timaeus “reverts to votc” and anticipates in 
an intuitive grasp the conclusion of what he will consequently elab- 
orate in discursive reasoned exposition.*** This unfolding of what is 
implicitly present in the conclusion is necessary because, as opposed 
to Timaeus who already has an intuitive grasp of the entire cosmos, 
his interlocutors—like ourselves—are in a less advanced epistemological 
state, and need assistance in their ascent to knowledge. This is the first 
instance of the gradual shift of the order of presentation, which leads up 
to Proclus’ reading of the ‘likely story’: the anticipation of the conclusion, 
and the consequent elaboration of the reasoning that leads up to that con- 
clusion, follow the structure of reality rather than starting from “what is 
known to us"??? 

In the discursive and demonstrative phase of establishing that the 
world is generated,” we find a last comparison of Platos method with 
the methods of the geometer.?! In order to conclude that the universe has 
become (is Becoming), the speaker Timaeus applies, according to Pro- 
clus, the geometrical technique of conversion. Whereas in the hypotheses 


327 Tim. 28b7-c2, quoted in translation as T 111.31. 

98 [n Tim. 1282.27-283.9. On anticipating the conclusion and its analogue in creation, 
see V.7.2. 

?? Note that the change of direction is not complete, but only occurs with respect to 
each separate demonstration. The three demonstrations together follow the same order 
as the starting points. 

530 In Tim. I 283.9ff. 

331 The inverted analogy at Tim. 2903 is called geometrical as well, but the reference 
there falls outside the scope of the whole comparison. See v.5.2. 
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the order of the definition was “Becoming is what is grasped through per- 
ception and opinion’, now Timaeus converts the definition and rephrases 
it as “the perceptible which is grasped through perception and opinion, is 
Becoming”. This, supplemented with the premise that the universe is vis- 
ible and tangible, allows him to conclude that the universe has become 
(is Becoming): 


T 111.33 So it is shown demonstratively (Gtodeuxtixdc ... Sederypevos) 
that the cosmos has become from the definition (èx tot 6gov), according 
to the conversion of the definition (xatà thv &moroodqi]v tot Seov): for 
(8781) geometers also use such proofs (SelEeou).27 


There is something odd about the expression in the manuscript, xata 
TH EXLOTEOHPHV TOU 0001. As Festugiére points out, Proclus does not 
discuss éstoteo@y in the In Eucl.?? What Proclus has in mind in the 
quoted passage is the so-called geometrical conversion of theorems, àv- 
TOTOOG. The phrase he uses echoes an expression from syllogistic, 
namely fj GvtLoTEOP 1] XATA TOUS ópovc, or conversion by switching 
terms of a proposition, which was a topic of discussion in the commen- 
taries on the Organon.” That the term used in the In Tim. is €mtoteogn, 
not àvttotooq|, is not a serious objection. This is the only place in Pro- 
clus or elsewhere where we find the expression &zuovooq| Tot 00010, and 
when Proclus returns to the issue of the converted definition of Becom- 
ing later in the In Tim. he does use the verb àvuovoéqew.? I therefore 
propose to emend the very common £zuotooq at I 283 to the both more 
rare and more apposite àvuorooq. 

Despitethe echo in the formulation, Proclus does not have in mind syl- 
logistic conversion, but geometrical conversion of theorems as discussed 
in the commentary on Euclid's Elements. That is, the creation of new the- 
orems by changing the order of clauses of existing theorems. Strict and 
primary (noonyovuévwç xai wvoltoc) conversion is the creation of a new 


332 In Tim. I 283.15-18. 

333 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 130 n. 6). 

334 [n Eucl. 251.23-254.22, cf. Heath (1956 [1926]: 256-257). 

335 Alex. In APr. 159.14-15, 173.23, Themist. In APr. 23.31, Anon. In Cat. 32.27. On this 
kind of conversion (also called àvuovooq| vv 00001) see Lee (1984: ch. V, esp. 80), who 
mistakenly describes its meaning in Alexander as exchanging predicate and subject while 
retaining quality and quantity. Lee gives no references, but in his description of conversio 
simplex Alexander speaks only of retaining quality (In APr. 29.24-29). On syllogistic 
conversion see Arist. APr. I 2. 

336 In Tim. II 4.4 ff., ad Tim. 31b. Cf. In Tim. I 292.19-21: GAAG Wy xai thv 07 ㅠ 06866 
DavudCew CELov, SM EMLOTHUOVLAMS AO TOD gov TECEAHAUVDE- SLO xoi GvtTEOTEEE 
TH TAEW. 
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theorem B by exchanging the so-called hypothesis (the if-clause) ofa the- 
orem A with its conclusion.**’ For example, “if a triangle is an isosceles, 
it has its base angles equal" can be converted to "if a triangle has two 
angles equal (it also has the subtending sides equal) and is isosceles"?? 
By analogy, the definition of Becoming, with the definiendum Becom- 
ing in the hypothesis and the definiens “perceptible and opinable" in the 
conclusion, can be converted to “Everything that is apprehended by 0050 
with the use of sense perception is Becoming and generated" (Tim. 2701- 
2). 

The reference to geometrical practice above in T 111.33 is intended as a 
justification of the use of conversion, as is suggested by the conjunction 
eset. This justification does not seem to be the most appropriate, per- 
haps, as geometrical conversion pertains to theorems, not definitions. 
Instead, one would rather expect Stoic or Aristotelian conversion. Nei- 
ther of these, however, fits Proclus' reading of the first demonstration. 
Stoic conversion of definitions, also called åvtiotoogh,? is a topic in 
logical theory of the Aristotelian commentators.?*? According to Antipa- 
ter a definition should be an identity statement, and hence convertible. 
Proclus is not too forthcoming in acknowledging Stoic influences, but we 
can safely assume that the requirement of convertibility of definitions is 
implicit in Proclus discussion of the definition of Becoming, as an iden- 
tity statement is also what Proclus is here assuming. 

A reason for preferring geometrical conversion to Stoic conversion, 
in addition of course to the fact that the former fits into the overall 
project of Proclus' interpretation of the prooemium, is that the context 
of the definition of Becoming requires an operation (i.e. converting), not 
a relation (i.e. convertibility). Stoic conversion of definitions concerns 
equivalence relations between definiendum and definiens, but not the 
actual operation of swapping them in reasoning.*“! And the latter is what 
Timaeus does in the prooemium. 


337 In Eucl. 252.5-10. 

338 Eucl. El. props. I 5 and I 6, which are actually both universal propositions, not 
conditionals. On the equivalence of a conditional and a universal premise, see above 
11.2.9. The first (I 5) is called the leading (teonyoupevov) theorem, because the genus is 
in the hypothesis and the property in the conclusion, the second (I 6), with the inverse 
order, is called the converse theorem (àvrtovooqov), In Eucl. 254.6-20. 

339 SVF II 226. 

340 Starting with Alex. Aphr. (e.g. In Met. 531, In Top. 241 etc.). Porph. In Cat. 63.20-24. 
Aristotle himself was aware of the convertibility of definitions as well, see below n. 342. 

341 On the intransitive and transitive use of &vuoroéqew by the Commentators see 
also Lee (1984: 89). 
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We do find conversion as a tool of inference in Aristotelian syllogistics, 
but this kind of conversion is even less adequate for Proclus' purposes. 
Plato in the prooemium assumes equivalence between definiens and 
definiendum, and converts a universal affirmative proposition into a 
universal affirmative proposition. In logical conversion, however, the 
converse is never a universal affirmative proposition. Therefore Proclus 
needs the strong conversion of geometry.?? 

Proclus understood very well that the success of Plato's reasoning in 
the prooemium depends to a large extent on the convertibility of some 
of the starting points: in the case at hand, if the definition were not an 
identity statement, the conversion would be invalid. He may seem to be 
vulnerable, however, to the accusation that he wants to have his cake and 
eat it he wants to maintain that there are also things that are Becom- 
ing, but not perceptible (Soul, Time, Nature, and immanent forms).?? 
This is in itself of no consequence to the conversion, but it would dis- 
qualify the definition as such since it is no longer an identity statement. 
Proclus has an answer to this objection, however: first of all, the expres- 
sion "Becoming" in the definition refers to what is becoming in the strict 
sense,” i.e. composite, non self-sustaining, and subject to everlasting 
generation.?? Secondly, all incorporeal aspects of the universe which are 
not themselves perceptible are indirectly included because any composite 
consisting of the perceptible and the imperceptible is as a whole percep- 
tible.** 


342 For üvuotooq| in Aristotle in a sense closer to the geometrical conversion, see GC 
II 11 337b23 and APo II 12 95b38-9627, on necessary or natural reciprocation, discussed 
in Barnes (1976). Note that Philoponus, when explaining the conversion of syllogisms, 
gives an example which is invalid, unless one specifies that one of the premises is in 
fact an identity statement (In APr. 40.15 ff.). Lee (1984: 82-83). The passage in Aristotle 
is APo I 12 78a6-13, where he says that in mathematics things convert more often 
because mathematicians assume nothing accidental but only definitions, plays a part in 
an ongoing debate on the extent to which geometrical analysis presupposes convertibility 
of theorems, see Byrne (1997: 5-9). It is interesting to note in this context that Proclus 
does not claim that conversion is always possible in geometry, as there is such a thing 
as fallacious conversion, where equivalence is wrongly presupposed (In Eucl. 253.16 ff.). 
Correct conversion is possible if a property inheres in something primarily and per se (In 
Eucl. 254.2-3). 

343 [n Tim. I 256.30ff. and II 4.16 ff. 

344 As defined at In Tim. I 280-282. 

345 [n Tim. II 4.17-20. 

946 [n Tim. II 4.20-5.17. 
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The "problem of convertibility" in the Timaeus has been noted by 
recent scholarship, and has led to the accusation that the reasoning of 
the prooemium is fallacious.**” 

Strictly speaking the reader of the Timaeus has no guarantee that the 
starting points are indeed convertible. Since in Proclus' reading, however, 
the Pythagorean Timaeus presents us a didactic exposition based on his 
intuitive knowledge?5— i.e. a well-informed speaker whose specific aim 
is teaching, not e.g. persuading his audience— Proclus has strong external 
indications that the fact that the definition is converted means that it 
can be converted. Thus Proclus solution of the problem of convertibility, 
drawing a parallel with geometry in which extensional identity between 
things and their primary and per se properties is commonly used as a tool 
of inference, and thereby invoking Timaeus’ Pythagorean background, is 
both to the point and effective. 


iii. The role of 0060 


Plato's use of conversion is praised highly by Proclus, who remarks how 
“admirably” (QovuáCew 05601) Plato proceeds in a scientific manner 
(&uonpuovixózc) from the definition: through the conversion, Plato gives 
the definition the function ofa middle term, “as one should do in demon- 
strations”. Now the way Proclus illustrates this is the following: 


T 111.34 For in the hypotheses he defined the generated as 608a01óv,?? 
but for the demonstration of the being generated [of the world] he assumed 
the converse (i.e. “the 0050070115 generated”), so that he made a middle 
term of the definiens.??? 


The definiens of the original definition, do§aotov, is a middle term in 
the syllogism “all that is do§aotdv is generated; the world is óoEaotóv; 
therefore the world is generated”.*°' Thus from a purely formal point of 


347 Ebert (1991: 46-47, 49). See also below n. 408. The argument offered by Runia 
(2000: 107-109) in Timaeus' defence, reading the definition the other way round (every- 
thing that is sensible, is Becoming), does not solve the problem, to the extent that it either 
presupposes the convertibility or disqualifies the definition (since there might be Becom- 
ing other than the sensible). 

348 More on this topic in chapter v. 

?? For the time being I will leave the term 0050.0701 untranslated. The reason for this 
is that there is an important difference between Plato’s and Proclus’ notions of 0050 that 
is relevant to Proclus’ solution of the paradox. This difference will become clear later. 

350 In Tim. I 292.22-24. 

351 Cf. In Tim. I 296.20-21. 
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view one could say that the term *6oEaoróv" enables the drawing of 
the conclusion. But Proclus does not credit only the formal role of the 
definiens in arriving at the knowledge that the world is generated. If that 
had been the case, his exuberant praise of the conversion would have 
been exaggerated, but more importantly, he should have included also the 
second term of the definiens, “aiodytov’, in his analysis of the converted 
definition. The fact that perception is not mentioned in this analysis is 
not due to coincidence or sloppiness, but is instead a deliberate choice. 
Proclus continues as follows: 


T 111.35 Because ÓóEa possesses the rational principles (/.0101) of things 
that are generated, it obtains the position of the cause with respect to 
them (tijv aitiag amopégetat zoóc 0070 0600). That is why, I think, 
Plato is not satisfied with “being perceptible” in order to designate the 
generated, but adds that it is also 6oEaoróv, since perception knows 
the activities of the objects of perception because it is affected by them, 
but óó&a also recognizes their essences, because it has obtained their 
)óvot beforehand (oosÜamgs); so in order to reveal the proper generated 
essence of the objects of sense perception, he built the argument from the 
[term] 6oEaoxóv.?*? 


In this important passage especially the awkward phrase “it obtains the 
position of the cause with respect to them" is puzzling. Festugiére (1966- 
1968: vol. II, 143, n. 3) therefore takes the first sentence of this passage to 
be a repetition of the earlier point, that the óoEaotóv becomes the middle 
term, and in that sense the cause, of the demonstration that the universe 
is generated, and he sees 60&« here as a slip for 0050070.^?? But there is 
more to it than that. What we have here is no mere repetition concerning 
the formal role of the term óoEaotóv, but a statement regarding the 
epistemological role of the faculty of óóEa in the process of obtaining 
scientific knowledge of the world of sense perception. Proclus is drawing 
a parallel between the hierarchy of forms of cognition and the ontological 
hierarchy. When Proclus says that *óó&a ... obtains the position of the 
cause with respect to [the things that are generated]5 he means that in the 
cognitive hierarchy 0060 is the faculty that is on the level parallel to that 
which the proximate cause of the things that are generated, i.e. «oic, has 
in the ontological hierarchy?» 


352 In Tim. I 292.26-293.5. 

353 On middle term as cause in a syllogism, see Arist. APo I 2 71b22. See also Leunissen 
(2007). 

354 Cf. El. Th. prop. 195.10-11, xaT aitiav. On the position of qot in the ontological 
hierarchy see chapter r1. 
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T 111.36 Whence, then, do rational souls produce these general notions 
(ta 0007.00) and make the progression from perceptible objects to the 
formation of opinions (àvato&yovow ano 17001 atodytav &xi tò ota- 
0701), if they do not possess in their essence the reason-principles of 
things? For even as Nature posesses the power of creation of things of sense 
by having reason-principles inside, and thus moulds and holds together 
the objects of sense—by the power of the inner eye the outer eye, and the 
finger likewise and all other parts of the body— so also that which possesses 
the power of knowing them on the general level (xowwas),*°> by possessing 
beforehand the appropriate reason-principles contemplates their common 
properties. 


Just as «otc possesses creative rational principles of the objects of sense 
that it generates, so too does the faculty of 0060 have a prior conception 
(1oosUmgévau) of the principles of those generated objects, but in a 
cognitive sense." From T 111.35 and T 111.36 the reader may already 
divine the direction Proclus’ solution to the paradox of qvotoXoyta will 
take: his notion of 0060 is quite some distance removed from Plato’s at 
times negative view of 'opinion. 

In order to properly assess the role assigned to 6o&aotóv “in the 
position of the cause’, let us take a closer look at that notion of 0060. 
Quite a lot of the information we have concerning Proclus' notion of 
óta is to be found in the exegesis of the definition of Becoming, In Tim. 
I 248.7 f£? As a preliminary point, it is clear from the outset of Proclus 
discussion, which starts with the remark that 00560. “is the limit of all 
rational life" that his óóEa is a particular faculty, rather than the result of 
an act of that faculty (a belief or judgment).*°? 

In the Platonic use the word óóEa traditionally has a negative ring, 
associated as it is with error, relativity, and the realm of generation, not 
being. The most notable exception, of course, is the Theaetetus, in which 


355 Cf. Plato Tht. 185-187. 

556 In Parm. 893.7-14 (7-17 Cousin), trans. Morrow and Dillon. On Nature moulding 
and holding together the objects of sense see 11.5. 

357 Lautner (2002: 262-263). Cf. In Tim. II 298.29-31. This view of 0060. 15 closely 
connected to Proclus' general view of the soul, of course, which is in turn indebted to 
Tim. 36b-d (In Tim. II 237.8-279.18). Note that 60&a’s Adyot are not derived from sense 
data (e.g. by abstraction), as is clear from mooetkngevan. Cf. In Alc. 250.5-18. On this 
topic see Helmig (forthcoming). 

358 See Lautner (2002) for an analysis of that passage. For a more recent discussion of 
óóEa in Proclus and a refutation of part of Lautners analysis see Helmig (2007: 231-253). 

359 Proclus does speak of 0901] 0050 (In Tim. I 248.20), which does not, however, refer 
to the result of a judgment, as he immediately ascribes an act of cognition to that 00011 
0060: yuvooxet (248.21). 
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we find a more optimistic notion of 00560. Proclus’ concept of 0060 fol- 
lows that optimistic line and owes a lot to the role 0060. plays in the def- 
inition of knowledge as justified true belief given in the Theaetetus.?9 
Moreover, Proclus focuses on the role of 0060 in acquiring access to 
knowledge of the Forms.**! For a Neoplatonist, as for Plato, all knowl- 
edge is ultimately innate, based on the soul's essential composition by 
the Demiurge from the Same and the Other.*® The knowledge resulting 
from this composition has the shape of Aóyou rational principles, in the 
soul, which are dormant until they are awoken by some stimulus. In first 
instance, that stimulus comes from outside the soul, and reminiscence is 
triggered by the perception of Aóyou or rational structures, in the mate- 
rial world that are similar to the ^óyo inherent in the soul. According 
to Proclus, and this is where his view differs from that of Plato, 0080, 
the lowest rational capacity of the soul, which touches the summit of the 
irrational ones,*® is the faculty in which the two meet.?9 

AóEa possesses innate rational principles (Adyou) and is thereby en- 
abled to identify Aóyov in sense impressions by comparing them with its 
own Adyou.*® Thus it knows the essence (00010) of the objects of sense 
perception.?6 This should not only be understood in the sense that 0060 
"entitle[s] us to say that the apple on the desk is the one I left in the bas- 
ket yesterday ?*" i.e. that 0060 is that which informs us merely regarding 
unity and identity through time. In that case we would still not know that 
the object in question is an apple. AóEa judges the information of sense 
perception to identify what an object is: it is tò xgivov èv fjuiv.?6 On 
the other hand, óóEa is incapable of knowing the true nature ofthe indi- 
vidual as this would involve giving a definition, knowledge of the ‘why’: 


360 
361 
362 


See below. 
Lautner (2002: 258 ff.). 
Cf. above n. 357. 

363 [n Tim. I 248.8-10, cf. III 286.30. 

36^ [n Tim. II 241.22-242.1. 

36 Tt is in this sense superior to the sensus communis, as the latter “merely distinguishes 
the differences between the affections of the senses, but does not know that the whole has 
a certain essence" (In Tim. I 249.21-22 avr] 100 Staxetvet uóvov TAS Óuxqoodc TOV 
raver, Sti dé toidvde 801 &oriv Odoiav tò lov, oùx 0168). On the sensus communis 
see Arist. dA III 1, De memoria 1, 450a10ff. 

366 [n Tim. I 248.11-13: St tovc TOV 01001 ㅠ 007 Adyous tO 6oEaotxóv ㅠ 8016%81 xoi 
TOŬTÓ EOTL TO TAS ovotac AUTMV ywooxov, cf. 251.28. AdEa and 6o&aoxóv are used 
synonymously in this context. In Tim. I 248.18-19; 249.9-10; 251.5 ff; 293.3. For the 
argument why 0060 can know essences without knowing causes see Helmig (2007: 238). 

367 Lautner (2002: 258). 

368 [n Tim. I 249.29. 
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there is no such knowledge of individuals,* and the knowledge 0060 
has of universals does not involve knowledge of causes.?"? AóEa is able 
to subsume an individual under a universal, without really knowing the 
universal, since that is the territory of émotyyuy.*”! It exerts its function 
by forming a so-called "later-born concept" (tò $oreooyevéc), an image 
of its innate \óyog, triggered by an impression (~avtaoua) derived from 
sense-perception, in its turn an image of the universale in re.?? 

Considering the task of the faculty of 0060. in Proclus epistemology, 
then, the standard Platonic translation 'opinion is no longer appropriate. 
Instead, it is better translated ‘(faculty of) judgment. The traditional 
translations of 0060, "belief, ‘opinion; and the like, can be maintained in 
the context of Platos philosophy. In a Proclean context, however, ‘belief’ 
has too subjective a ring? For Proclus 0060 stands primarily for a 
faculty of the soul that compares and matches sense impressions with 
innate 2010 Although ‘faculty of judgment’ has its own disadvantages as 
translation, as it suggests a Kantian Urteilskraft, and obscures the fact that 
Platonic notion does lie at the source of Proclus concept, it is preferable 
to ‘belief’ and ‘opinion in expressing an aspect of critique as opposed to 
mere conviction.?* 

So what is the role of this faculty of judgment in philosophy of nature? 
As it turns out, 0050 figures in ensuring the possibility of acquiring 
scientific knowledge of the realm of Becoming, by acting as a mediator. 
If the definition of Becoming had consisted only in "the generated is 
perceptible that is, if Becoming would have been accessible only to 
perception, we would not have been able to actually use that definition 


369 In Remp. I 263.19-20. 

370 Cf. Lautner (2002: 258-260), Helmig (2007: 237). 

371 See e.g. In Remp. 1 263.15 ff. On 00506 reflection on conflicting propositions see In 
Parm. 994.5-7 (6-9 Cousin). Cf. Philop. In DA 4.6-7: 0050 “knows the universal in the 
sensibles, as well as the conclusions of discursive [arguments] (dianoéta)”, trans. De Haas, 
as quoted in Sorabji (2004b: 263). Cf. Plato Phdr. 249b-c on reminiscence and induction. 

372 [n Parm. 892.15-895.1, esp. 893.14-19 and 893.30-894.2 (892.17-895.1, esp. 893. 
17-24 and 893.39-894.4 Cousin). Cf. 894.14-18 (19-23 Cousin) and Steel (1997). For an 
extensive treatment of the "later-born concept’ see Helmig (forthcoming). 

373 The root of óta (S0x-) is indeed related to subjective experience of ‘being appeared 
to, and óóEa stands both for the resulting conviction and for the faculty of the soul capable 
of developing such a conviction. 

374 Cf. above, 0060 is tó xgivov èv tiv, and the exegesis of Tim. 37b6-c1, esp. In Tim. 
II 310.3-10, where f| óp9090&ía is explained as a permanent and unchangeable judgment 
(fj uóviuoc xai åàuetántwtos rfj óns xoiors) resulting from perception combined with 
"illumination" (€\Aaupdons) from 70106. 
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in any demonstration," as no cognitive capacity would tell us anything 
about the perceptible, and we would merely experience it. It is Becoming’s 
added accessibility to 0050, i.e. the fact that Becoming is óoEaotóv, 
that provides us with the possibility of correctly judging the sensory 
data, and hence knowing the essence (00010, eióoc) of the perceptible 
as perceptible, and therefore as generated. 

We now understand the true significance of Proclus' reading of the 
definition of Becoming: everything generated can be apprehended by 
judgment combined with sense perception, because we experience it 
with our senses and identify the impression of the sensory data with 
our faculty of judgment. Thus 0060 is indispensible for answering the 
fundamental question of the prooemium, on which the entire cosmology 
depends: “what is the eióoc of the universe?"?76 It is clear, then, that 
Proclus remark *in order to reveal the proper generated essence of 
the objects of sense perception, [Plato] built the argument from the 
6o&aotóv"?7 should be taken quite literally." 

AóEa alone, however, cannot do more than identify essences. And this 
brings us to the second, at first sight puzzling, remark involving 0060. It 
concerns what seems a case of scholastic completeness. After having dis- 
cussed the definition of Being as "known through intellect and reason- 
ing’, and of Becoming as “grasped through perception and unreasoning 
opinion’, Proclus introduces a class of things that is known through a 
combination of 0706 and óóEo, that together delimit “the whole level 
of rational being"??? Just as definitions of Being and of Becoming were 
given by describing our cognitive access to them, so too is it possible to 
give a definition of the "intermediate" (to u£oov) between pure eternal 
Being and pure Becoming, from the point of view of cognition: 


T 111.37 If, after setting aside that which is always Being only and that 
which is generated only, you should wish to define what is intermedi- 
ate as well, ie. what is in a certain sense being and in a certain sense 


375 In fact, we could not even have formed the definition. 

376 [n Tim. 1235.32-236.13 (quoted above, T 111.3). 

377 In Tim. I 293.5, quoted above in T 111.35. Cf. In Remp. I 287.24, where “what is in 
the cave" is called tà ðoğaotà as opposed to ta yvwota outside the cave, and In Eucl. 
27.8. 

378 We now also understand why, in order to serve as criteria, the ‘definitions’ of Being 
and Becoming are necessarily related primarily to the subjective discrimination by the 
knower (see above 11.2.3): a technical definition of Becoming would not have allowed 
the determination of the essence of the universe, since we need aiodyots and 00680. for 
that task. 

379 [n Tim. I 251.17-18, cf. Lautner (2002: 260). 
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generated, by removing intellect from the one of the two definitions and 
sense-perception from the other, you will produce the definition of the 
intermediate. This, in fact, is what is knowable by reason and judgment. 
Reason knows itself and judgment, while judgment knows itself and rea- 
son, the former knowing both together with the cause, the latter knowing 
both without the cause, for this is the difference between reason and judg- 
ment.?50 


We obtain this cognition of the intermediate, or intermediate cognition, 
by coupling the lower faculty of cognition associated with the higher 
realm with the higher faculty associated with the lower realm. That is, 
by coupling Aóvyoc, the lower faculty involved in knowledge of Being, to 
0060, the higher faculty concerned with Becoming. So the “intermedi- 
ate" realm is known or knowable (yvwotov) with Aóyoc and 0060. 

On the face of it, this description is a scholastic filling out of the gap 
between two extremes, in which case it is trivial. I propose, however, 
that Proclus is here introducing an actual new level of cognition, and 
one that is crucial to the scientific status of philosophy of nature. Two 
questions need to be addressed in order to bring out the significance 
of Proclus' remark. First of all, what is the intermediate realm to which 
we have cognitive access through Aóyoc and 0060? And secondly and 
more importantly, what is the epistemological result of the combination 
of these two cognitive capacities, Aóyoc and 00560? 

As to the first question, that is easily answered, since we have already 
encountered that intermediate realm in chapter 11. In the passage pre- 
ceding the mention of the intermediate level of cognition (quoted in 
T 111.37), Proclus had already brought up the intermediate in the context 
of the division of Being and Becoming, but from an ontological, rather 
than an epistemological perspective.??! After discussing the extremes of 
the intelligible/intellectual and perceptible ovota, he states, “that which 
is in the middle” (tiv £v 4600 qvo) should be studied. This consists 
of everything that in some way or other belongs to both realms, to wit, 
Time, Soul, Nature, and immanent forms.?*?? Proclus here recalls Por- 
phyry’s view on the matter: 


380 In Tim. I 257.14-22, trans. Runia modified. We will not go into the intriguing aspect 
of self-knowledge that seems to be hinted at in this description of intermediate cognition. 

381 In Tim. I 256.30ff. 

382 Cf. In Tim. 1 256.30-257.2, II 4.16 ff. on everything that belongs to Becoming but is 
not perceptible. Cf. Syr. In Met. 4.37-5.2. 
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T 111.38 So Porphyry correctly stated that in the present context Plato 
defines the extremes, i.e. the always Being in a primary sense and that 
which is Becoming only, but passes over the intermediates, such as that 
which is being and at the same time becoming and that which is becoming 
and also being. Of these the former, i.e. that which is being and becoming, 
is proper to the level of the souls (và máte THV qpvy àv), whereas the lat- 
ter, i.e. becoming and being, is proper to what is highest in the realm ofthe 
generated. Of such a kind is also the Nature of the universe (4 tod zxavróc 
@votc) that gives it life. Indeed, because she is divisible throughout bodies, 
she is certainly generated, yet because she is completely incorporeal, she is 
ungenerated.?9? 


The Nature of the universe, or universal Nature (see chapter 11), which 
is the initial topic of Platonic qvotoAoyta, together with the immanent 
forms and Soul and Time, which also figure largely in the Timaeus, 
forms the intermediate realm of reality, that is known through Aóyoc and 
0060. 

The next question to be addressed is what form of cognition it is that 
combines 0050 and Aóyoc, the intellect which knows the Forms.?** The 
combination in itself recalls the highly influential definition of emotyun 
as justified true belief, presented by Theaetetus in the dialogue carrying 
his name, and rejected by Socrates: "I had forgotten a definition I have 
once heard someone give, but now its coming back to me: he said that 
it is a true judgment accompanied by an account that constitutes knowl- 
edge" (xijv u&v uetà Adyou GAOT 00507 émtotiuny civar, Tht. 201c8 ff.). 
This definition may very well be the source of Proclus' definition of the 
intermediate form of cognition. Its definiens, émotyuy (taken now in 
the sense of (a) science), points to the intermediate cognitive faculty Pro- 
clus has in mind: the faculty that is involved in obtaining and processing 
scientific knowledge is of course Óuàvota. And this faculty of discursive 
thought, which, incidentally, is nowhere to be found in the definitions 
Plato presents in the prooemium,?? is in fact described by Proclus as 


383 In Tim. I 257.2-11 (fr. 31 Sodano, trans. Runia, slightly modified), also quoted in 
chapter 11. As usual, it is not clear where exactly the transition to Proclus own opinions 
takes place. Cf. e.g. above, n. 35. Sodano ends his quote at 257.8, and apparently does not 
consider the reference to Nature to be Porphyrian. 

384 This is how Proclus reads the \dyoc of the definition of Being. In Tim. I 246.10- 
248.6, esp. 247.3 ff. On this passage see also Gritti (2008: 114-118). On Proclus’ view 
of this Aóyoc as cooperating with the different cognitive faculties and as criterion see 
Blumenthal (1989: 268-271). 

385 Cf. In Tim. I 249.4-8, where, after listing the four (hierarchically ordered) cognitive 
faculties found in the definitions, Proclus introduces Ót&voia with an elliptic 1700 to 
emphasize just that. See Runia and Share (2009: part I n. 275). 
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the knowledge of the intermediate between the intelligible and the sensi- 
ble.?96 Moreover, it is said to know both the essences (as does 6ó£a) and 
the causes (as does Aóyoc).?97 

I propose that our commentator takes the procedure applied in the 
Timaeus, and especially in the prooemium, to be an instance of just this 
combination of 0060 and A0yoc—albeit in a sense quite different from 
what Plato had in mind in the Theaetetus. To summarize: the 0060. 15 
no longer an (in itself unreasoned) conviction that something is true, 
but a capacity of identifying something’s essence; the Aóyoc is no longer 
a reasoned foundation for the conviction, but a capacity of thinking 
about the Forms. According to Proclus the activities of 0060, which 
primarily establishes the etSoc¢ of the universe but in general recognizes 
the impressions of sense perception on the basis of her innate Aóyou 
are combined with those of Aóyoc, resulting in discursive thought which 
builds arguments on the essences and causes of the /.0101 present in the 
objects of perception. Thus the conclusion regarding the etSoc of the 
world rests on the (true) judgment that the world is perceptible, but the 
discursive rational method inspired on the method of geometry develops 
that conclusion into scientific knowledge. 

This procedure, in which the data of sense perception are subjected 
to the faculty of judgment, and the resulting universals are in turn 
used in discursive reasoning, may sound like Aristotelian abstraction or 
inductive reasoning. It is important to distinguish two things, however. 
(1) First of all, the universals are not abstracted from the sensory data, 
but are innate. That is, 0060 does not produce Aoyot, but singles out that 
universal among its supply of innate AóYyoi that is relevant to a particular 
empirical context.?9? (2) Ad&a’s identification of universals applies to the 
universals present in objects of sense perception,??? but any reasoning 
that is consequently exercised uses the universals in the soul.??? In the 
case of a syllogism containing a premise in which a particular figures (i.e. 
‘the universe), the conclusion holds if the allocation of that particular to 


386 In Tim. 1247.1-2: Ót&voav TI TOV LEOWV YVOou vontõv xal óoEaotóv, referring 
to Plato Rep. VI 511d-e. Cf. In Tim. 1 249.4-5. Cf. MacIsaac (2001: 176). 

387 In Tim. I 248.14-15. On the relation between ót&voua and èmiothun Proclus is not 
very forthcoming. On ót&voia as the source of the mathematical sciences: In Eucl. 17.22 ff. 

388 On abstraction in Neoplatonic epistemology see Helmig (2007: chapter 4). 

38° On 66&o's proper object, see In Remp. I 263.19 referring to Arist. APo I 33, 80b30 ff., 
and Plato Rep. V 479d7-9. Proclus does say that 0050 by itself examines its innate )óyot 
(In Tim. I 251.22-23), but this means no more than that in the absence of concrete 
perceptions, 0050 still possesses its AOyou. 

?9 In Parm. 978.21-22 (29-31 Cousin), cf. Syrianus In Met. 161.15 ff. 
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a universal (i.e. Becoming) is correct. That allocation is the result of what 
one might call abductive reasoning. 


iv. Intermediate conclusion—the first demonstration 


In conclusion, Proclus explains the first demonstration, of the essence of 
the universe as Becoming, as deductive reasoning that finds its ultimate 
foundation both in sense impressions and in innate Adyot. Through this 
reading, Proclus obtains a guarantee for the scientific status of philoso- 
phy of nature: it is possible to acquire scientific knowledge of the objects 
of sense perception to the extent that they can be correctly identified as 
falling under some universal.??! Moreover, the cooperation of 0050 and 
)óvoc, apart from guaranteeing the continuity of the hierarchy of cog- 
nition, reveals that scientific knowledge is knowledge of an intermediate 
realm of reality, namely of those entities that share in eternal transcen- 
dent and temporal immanent being: Soul, Time, Nature and immanent 
forms. 

This is, then, how Proclus solves the paradox of the Timaeus, and 
ensures the possibility of a science of nature that is nonetheless based on 
aio0notc and ôóta.??? The story he tells, however, seems to be at odds 
with another important element of his exegesis, namely the emphasis on 
the didactic nature of the dialogue. Timaeus does not take his audience 
outdoors to observe the universe and let 0050 do its work. Instead, he 
offers them his account which is ultimately based on divine intuition: 
That this second mode of acquiring knowledge of the universe, through 
teaching, is not incompatible with the empirically instigated mode, is 
further elaborated on in chapter v. 


11.3.2. The second and third demonstrations: a further shift of focus 


After the first demonstration, in which the universe is established to 
belong to Becoming, follow the demonstrations concerning the efficient 
cause of the universe (In Tim. I 296.15-319.25) and the nature of its 
paradigmatic cause (In Tim. 1 319.23-334.27). We can be very brief here 
about those two, as they have relatively little to offer regarding method- 


31 "This justification of physics is similar to Proclus’ justification of what Mueller (1987: 
esp. 317-318) calls 'ordinary mathematics' through projectionism. 

392 Thus according to Proclus qvotoAoyía is no "connaissance conjecturale pace 
Lernould (1987: 514 ff.). See also Martijn (2009). 
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ology and instead focus on resolving issues regarding the Demiurge and 
the Model ofthe universe that are summoned by the exegetical tradition, 
rather than by the Platonic text as such.??? The content of Proclus' exegesis 
of the two demonstrations has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere.??* 
The purpose of the following discussion is to introduce some method- 
ological issues concerning the second and third demonstrations, which 
point forward to Proclus’ interpretation of the fourth demonstration, the 
theme of the "likely story' (Tim. 29b3-d3): one of the main aspects of 
that interpretation is that there is a structural analogy between Timaeus’ 
account and the demiurgy. This explanation is prepared through the shift 
offocus mentioned already in the context ofthe first demonstration, from 
geometry to the analogy between text and subject matter. 


i. Ihe second demonstration 


The twenty pages of commentary on the second demonstration consist 
for the most part of a treatise in its own right on the nature of the 
Demiurge.*” It offers a wealth of information on different Middle and 
Neoplatonic interpretations of the figure of the Demiurge, and ends in 
the Syrianic-Proclean theory of a single Demiurge,??6 Zeus, who is the 
summit of the intellective gods, and both creates the form of the universe 
and endows it with life.” Methodological remarks come in at the outset 
only, to emphasize that the order of the demonstrations follows the order 
of reality: 


T1IL39 The argument proceeds in conjunction with the basic principles, 
or rather with the order of the realities from which the basic principles 
have been taken. For just as everywhere the form (tò eióoc) is dependent 
on the efficient cause, so the primary basic principles are continuous with 
the secondary and in relation to the demonstrations they form a starting- 
point for those that follow them.??* 


393 Cf Lernould (2001: 265, 288). 

3°4 For reff. see below under the discussion of the respective demonstrations. 

395 [n Tim. I 303.24-319.21. 

3% Rather than the threefold Demiurge of Amelius, that is. 

37 In Tim. I 310.3 ff. and 299.21-300.13. For a detailed analysis of the doxography of 
this passage see Lernould (2001: chapter 14, 247 ff.). For lucid and thorough analyses of 
the place of the Demiurge(s) in the Proclean pantheon, and of demiurgy as procession 
see Opsomer (2000b, 2001b). Dillon (2000) discusses the function of the Demiurge in 
Proclean metaphysics. Ritacco de Gayoso (1992). On the Demiurge and theurgy see Van 
den Berg (2000). 

998 [n Tim. I 296.15-20, trans. Runia. 
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What Proclus explains here in a rather oblique manner is that the 
structure of reasoning in the prooemium corresponds to the structure 
of reality. The reason for putting the point in this oblique way is to 
obscure the fact that actually the order in which the account proceeds 
is the inverse compared to the structure of reality. Proclus sees a parallel 
between text and reality on two levels. First, the hypotheses are a principle 
ofthe demonstrations, just as the efficient cause is a principle ofthe form. 
And second, the first pair of hypotheses (i.e. the definitions) is continuous 
with the second pair (i.e. the efficient cause). In both cases, however, the 
ontologically prior is treated last. In reality, an siog is dependent on an 
efficient cause, but the demonstration ofthe efficient cause ofthe universe 
is dependent on the demonstration of its et6oc. 

Regardless of how convincing we find this little bit of methodology, it 
does show a second step, after the remark on the anticipated conclusion 
in the first demonstration, in the switch from the geometrical method to 
what I will call "assimilation" (cf. chapter v), i.e. the analogy between 
a text and its subject matter. That tendency is continued in the third 
demonstration. 


ii. The third demonstration 


Proclus' exegesis of the third demonstration, in which we find out what 
the nature is of the paradigmatic cause of the universe, as that of the sec- 
ond, consists mainly in a discussion of issues central to the exegetical tra- 
dition.??? But after establishing that the universe was indeed created after 
an intelligible paradigm, and introducing his teacher Syrianus' explana- 
tion of this paradigm as existing both prior to and within the Demi- 
urge,“ Proclus does return to the logical progression of the reasoning 
of the prooemium. But Proclus own theory of the paradigmatic cause is 
clearly at the center of attention here, as his analysis of Plato's argumen- 
tation is almost casual?! 

The Timaeus passage concerning the demonstration of the paradig- 
matic cause is split up by Proclus into four lemmas, which (1) phrase 
the question to be answered (*is the universe created after an eternal or 


39 In Tim. I 319.26-334.27, doxography: 321.24-325.12. 

49 Esp. In Tim.1322.18-323.22. Fora somewhat repetitive analysis see Lernould (2001: 
chapter 15, 279-289). 

401 [n Tim. I 320.26-321.2, esp. “xal THs uev AVTOS nomoetar TH EVEEOW xoi dU Olas 
anodeigens, Peaoóueða wxeEodv tbotegov. Tjuiv 08 ㅠ 70000 AUTO rotto SEtxtEov ...” 
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a becoming paradigm?"),*? (2) rephrase the hypotheses of the first half 
of the prooemium, ? (3) present the conclusion (“the universe is cre- 
ated after an eternal paradigm"), followed by an argumentation, and (4) 
summarize the relations between Demiurge, Model and the universe as 
image.*** The second and third of these lemmas provide Proclus with an 
occasion for some methodological remarks, and as in the case of the first 
demonstration, those remarks in part aim at defending Plato against pos- 
sible charges of committing a fallacy, but also, as in the case of both the 
earlier demonstrations, at preparing the reader for Proclus interpretation 
of the theme of the likely story. 


We are offered another instance of conversion, Proclus points out, in the 
second lemma: 


T11.40 Well, if this world of ours is beautiful and its craftman good, then 
clearly he looked at the eternal model (zoóc tò Gidtov). But if what it's 
blasphemous to even say is the case, then he looked at one that has come 
to be (0 ㅠ 00670 yeyovóc).*9^ 


The fourth starting point (see 11.2.9) said that everything which is gen- 
erated with an eternal paradigm is beautiful, and that everything which 
is generated after a generated paradigm is not beautiful. In the here 
quoted lemma, however, Plato presents us with inverse statements (àv- 
Totoepovta), formulating two conditionals that start from the beauty 
(and its unsayable opposite) of the product, rather than the paradigm.*?é 
Nonetheless, Proclus is convinced that Plato is not liable to the accusa- 
tion of committing a fallacy. Proclus does not make mention of falla- 
cies, but he is generally preoccupied with the logical progression of the 
Timaeus, as shows in our context from the fact that his very first remarks 
on the lemma concern the convertibility of the axioms.*”’ In the exegesis 


402 
403 
404 
405 


Tim. 28c5-29a2. 
Tim. 29a2-4. 
Tim. 29b1-2. 
Tim. 29a2-4 8111.87 08 4707.06 &ouv 008 6 xóouoc 6 ve SNLLLOVEYOS 010006, 01407 
Ws MEG TO Gidtov EBrEmev: ei SE 0 dé eixeiv vivi Déus, 4006 TO yeyovóc, trans. Zeyl. 
406 In Tim. I 328.16-329.13. Proclus explanation of the conversion is somewhat prob- 
lematic, due to the transition from universal starting points to a particular application 
to the universe and due to the mixture of Peripatetic, Stoic, and geometrical logic. In the 
following the role of universality vs. particularity will be left aside, as in the context of 
the conversion Proclus involves only the universal axioms that are presupposed in the 
particular propositions. He switches to the particular statements at In Tim. 1 329.13-15: 
téttaoa dy 10070. dEMuata O£uevoc StogiCetat zteol tot Mavtos eixotMc. 
407 See also Festugiére (1963). 
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of the passage he seems to be responding to existing criticism, consisting 
in three objections: (1) Plato's conversion ofthe starting points (response 
at In Tim. I 328.16- 329.1), (2) his not using the converted propositions 
as starting points in the first place (329.1-13), and (3) the introduction 
of the extra condition “and if the Demiurge is good" (329.18-27).99 We 
will concentrate on (1). 

The first conversion, of the definition of Becoming, received an exter- 
nal justification, provided by the analogy with geometry, but this second 
conversion is fully self-justified: 


T 111.41 For whenever (&àv 100) (a) the opposite of the consequent (to 
á&vuxeiuevov tod &xouévov) follows from the opposite of the antecedent 
(và &vwwxeuiévo tov fyovuévov), (b) they are converse to each other, and 
(c) to the starting point (Gvtioteépet ztoóc GAANAG xai TO EE 00746), as 
can be shown with a reductio ad impossibile.*0? 


In parts (a) and (b) Proclus echoes the formulation of what Alexan- 
der calls “conversion by opposition ,*? ie. a kind of categorical ver- 
sion of modus tollens, which is found in Aristotelian commentators. 
As Alexander phrases it, “[a proposition] converts, because the oppo- 
site of the consequent follows from the opposite of the antecedent?! 
Proclus, however, has an idiosyncratic use of &vtioteo@r, and changes 
the order of antecedent and consequent: “what is beautiful is created 
with an eternal paradigm" converts with ^what is not beautiful is cre- 
ated with a non-eternal paradigm" This would be a fallacy of deny- 
ing the antecedent, if Proclus had had in mind the conversion of the 
Aristotelian commentators. Rather than accuse him of burdening him- 
self with the fallacy he is trying to exonerate Plato from, however, we 
should consider Proclus notion of conversion in the light of his earlier 
use of this tool of inference: as before, he is echoing Peripatetic phras- 
ing but describing a geometrical practice*? in which biconditionals are 


^5 Interestingly, these are three ofthe four points of criticism brought forward by Ebert 
(1991: 49-51), who concludes on the basis of this passage that Timaeus is "alles andere 
als ein guter Logiker”. Again, Runia (2000: 114-116) responds to these criticisms, mainly 
by maintaining that the prooemium should not be read as a logically strict exposition. 

409 In Tim. I 328.22-24. 

410 f gov åvtðéosı &vuovooq Alex. In APr. 29.10. Cf. for a clear description Simpl. 
In Cael. 29.4 ff. 

411 Alex. In Met. 319.1-3. The conversion is supposed to be applicable both in categor- 
ical and in hypothetical propositions. Cf. Alex. In Top. 191.15-19. 

412 Cf. Galen. Inst.Log. vi 4, who speaks of &évaotooq] (conversion of terms or propo- 
sitions) and àvuotooq| (conversion into opposite). 
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presupposed.*? In Proclus defence we can moreover point to the con- 
ditionality of his statement. He does not claim that the opposite of the 
consequent necessarily follows from the opposite of the antecedent,** 
but that whenever (£àv) the opposite of the consequent does follow from 
the opposite of the antecedent, the two convert.*!° Clearly, the verb àvu- 
oto£qet applied to propositions in this context means converting in the 
sense of “being each other's complement" rather than in the syllogistical 
sense. 

The point of (a) and (b) in T 111.41 is that the converted versions of 
the fourth pair of axioms are two parts of an exhaustive dichotomy: each 
of them is a biconditional that is the others complement, and they can 
be converted without resulting in a fallacy. In order for there to be such 
an exhaustive dichotomy in Platos text, Proclus has to equate the terms 
TO 0166.01 and the opposite of to yevntov, i.e. TO dvyéviqvov.*!6 By adding 
(c) “and to the starting point’, Proclus extends the conversion: since the 
two phrases constitute an exhaustive dichotomy, they convert not only 
with each other, but each of them converts—this time in the sense of 
switching terms—with one of the original axioms of the fourth starting 
point as well. 

Thus we come full circle as follows: 


Axiom i:"eternal paradigm [conversion by switching Converted axiom 1: "beautiful 


> beautiful product" terms] product » eternal paradigm" 
[conversion by negation] i i [conversion by negation] 

Axiom 2: "non-eternal «— — — Converted axiom 2: "non- 
paradigm » non-beautiful [conversion by switching ^ beautiful product > non-eternal 
product" terms] paradigm" 


The conversion as such receives its explanation through an adjustment of 
logical vocabulary to the context, but Proclus feels that a justification is 
in order also for why Plato uses the conversion in the first place: 


43 Cf. [n Eucl. 254.2-3 and above n. 342. Note that Proclus does know the proper use 
of the "conversion from opposition": In Alc. 262.16, 265.12, In Parm. 1170.11-12 (15-16 
Cousin) and especially In Remp. I 29.26 and the use of àvuotoéqe at 30.8. 

414 As e.g. in Simpl. In Cael. 29.4: vaynaids Éxevou. 

415 This is hardly an argument in defence of the reformulations, of course, because it 
works only if the rephrased axioms are indeed true. 

416 See T 111.40. Note that this equation was also assumed in Proclus’ exegesis of the 
starting points, In Tim. I 265.30-266.1. 
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T 111.42 For what reason, then, did he not adopt these principles directly 
among the starting points, i.e. "that which is beautiful came into being 
in relation to the eternal model and “that which is not beautiful did 
so in relation to the model that was not eternal but rather he adopted 
those of which these principles are the converse, even though for the 
demonstration he needed to use the former and not the latter? To this we 
should reply that the former, which start from the causes, are more akin to 
the starting points, whereas the latter, which start from what is caused, are 
more akin to what follows from the starting points.*!7 


This justification relies on two principles, namely that of the priority of 
cause over effect, and of the analogy between the structure of reality and 
that of the textual reflection of our knowledge thereof: in the starting 
point “to ㅠ 006 Gidtov yeyovos xoAóv £ouv^ the cause (01010) is in the 
antecedent, as Proclus calls it, and the caused (406v) in the consequent. 
In the demonstrations, however, we find the inverse, and the caused 
is in the antecedent, but the cause in the consequent: “to «oAóv noóc 
06010 yéyove’, because “the caused is more akin to what follows from 
the starting points?^!? Thus in the starting points logical priority follows 
ontological priority, but in the context of ^what follows from the starting 
points,’ i.e. the demonstrations, that which follows from the causes, i.e. 
the caused, has logical priority. This explanation of Tim. 29a2-4 seems 
rather ad hoc, especially as it contradicts Proclus earlier adoption of the 
Aristotelian dictum concerning the didactical order of presentation of 
knowledge, starting from that which is known to us, rather than from that 
which is known simpliciter. Here Proclus advocates the opposite, namely 
a one-on-one correspondence between textual order and order of reality. 
This change fits, however, in the overall adjustment of focus that can be 
seen to take place in Proclus exegesis of the demonstrations. 

The increasing role of the relation between text and reality shows from 
another point Proclus makes as well, namely the fact that as in the first 
demonstration, so here too Plato presents an anticipated conclusion. The 
third lemma of the demonstration regarding the paradigmatic cause, 
which starts “mavti 01 cages STL zoóc TO à(óuov" (Tim. 29a4-5) is an 
anticipated conclusion, through which "reasoning takes its starting point 
from intellect 5*? a practice that by now is introduced by Proclus as 


417 [n Tim. I 329.1-7, trans. Runia modified. Cf. In Tim. I 329.11-13. 

418 In Tim. I 329.7-11. 

419 Festugiéres translation "irrationnel" for 070 voi is in a sense correct, to the extent 
that Proclus aims at a supra-rational beginning, but a literal translation does more justice 
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customary (oneg eiwdev, In Tim. I 330.13). We will return to these 
anticipated conclusions in chapter v. 


111.4. In conclusion 


The main topic in this chapter was Proclus’ comparison of Plato’s method 
in setting out the starting points of his cosmology with the method of 
a geometer, and the function of that comparison in establishing a the- 
ological philosophy of nature. Proclus identifies the starting points pre- 
sented in the prooemium of the Timaeus as definitions, axioms, hypothe- 
ses, and demonstrations, and analyzes their introduction in terms of geo- 
metrical practices, most notably hypothesizing and conversion, and the 
so-called dialectical methods, division, definition, analysis and demon- 
stration. The technical terms are often used in a not entirely strict sense, 
adapted to the context. 

Proclus works on a number of parallel tracks within the exegesis of 
the prooemium of the Timaeus. First of all, he analyzes Plato’s proce- 
dure within that passage of the dialogue as comparable to geometry in 
the sense that certain starting points are assumed, on the basis of which 
the nature and causes of the universe can be found. On the other hand, 
however, Proclus suggests that the starting points are related in such a 
way that from one of them, the concept of Becoming, through a con- 
ceptual analysis, we climb up to the efficient and paradigmatic causes of 
the universe. The delivery of these causes, but especially of the demiurgic 
cause, is considered the summit of Platonic qvotoAoyí(a. At yet another 
level, Proclus suggests that the information presented by Plato contains 
hidden references to even the final cause. And finally, towards the end of 
the prooemium Proclus shifts the scene from the didactic order of pre- 
sentation necessitated by the anagogic function of the text to the natural 
order of presentation, fitting the analogy between a text and its subject 
matter.?! 

This stratification in Proclus' interpretation of the Timaeus is related to 
the cognitive diversity ofthe participants of this dialogue.“ The speaker, 


to the role of 1006 in Proclus exegesis of the Timaeus. More on the topic of anticipated 
conclusions in chapter v. 

420 For the earlier occurence at In Tim. I 282.27-283.9, see above III.3.1.ii. 

#21 On this topic see chapter v. 

422 Cf. Lernould (2001: 323), who speaks of a “lecture en profondeur" and a “lecture en 
surface”. 
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Timaeus, possesses not only scientific knowledge of the universe, but 
even intuitive insight. His interlocutors, however, as well as the students 
ofthe Academy in general, need guidance in order to awaken that insight. 
Due to his intuitive insight the speaker can anticipate the conclusion of 
a syllogism construed on the basis of the starting points, and can fathom 
how the starting points contain a dialectical analysis to the causes of the 
universe. For the sake of his students, however, he has to posit starting 
points and spell out the syllogism.*? 

Let us return to our original question as to the role of the compari- 
son with geometrical methodology that in first instance dominates the 
exegesis of the prooemium. At first sight, its significance lies primarily 
in the atmosphere of science that is summoned. Thus Platos treatment 
of the realm of Becoming, a realm in itself lacking in permancency and 
stability, is provided with an air of scientific certainty. As we have seen, 
however, on a deeper level the comparison is crucial to our understand- 
ing of Proclean philosophy of nature in two ways. First of all, the compar- 
ison is employed to set the methodological boundaries of qvoioAovyía by 
showing the ultimately hypothetical nature of philosophy of nature, that 
comes to the fore in the assumption of the existence of its fundamen- 
tal "genera Being and Becoming. Secondly, Proclus’ ingenious explana- 
tion of the first demonstration as a geometrical conversion, coupled to an 
original view of 0060, allows him to nonetheless maintain that scientific 
knowledge of the natural world can be obtained. And as a third, minor 
benefit of geometry we could mention the fact that the use of geometrical 
as opposed to logical conversion allows Proclus to maintain the validity 
of the reasoning of the prooemium. 

The 0060 mentioned in the definition of Becoming is explained as 
the faculty of the soul that possesses innate images, Aóyou of the tran- 
scendent Forms. It is this faculty that provides epistemic access to the 
transcendent aspect of the natural world, namely the immanent forms 
(Aoyou): the faculty of 6óEa uses sense impressions by forming a universal 
from them with the use of the innate Aoyot of the soul, and thereby iden- 
tifying the immanent Aoyot in the world. AóEa consequently cooperates 
with reason to form discursive thought, which construes arguments pro- 
viding knowledge of the causes of the natural. Since together, 0060 and 
oyog constitute &xorrjun in a broad sense of the term, philosophy of 
nature is a science despite its generated, unstable subject matter.“ 


25 See on this topic v.7. 
424 We will return to the question in what sense qvotoAoyía is a science in chapter v. 
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Combining this with the hypothetical nature ofthe starting points, and 
the analysis of Becoming into its transcendent causes, we can conclude 
that book II of Proclus’ commentary describes philosophy of nature in 
what is according to Proclus the most Platonic and most proper sense: 
reaching up and touching theology, becoming a kind of theology, even, 
while maintaining the boundaries imposed by its subject matter.’ 


11.4.1. Appendix: Argumentative structure 


By way of summary of this third chapter the table below contains an 
overview of the argumentative structure of the prooemium ofthe Timae- 


us as read by Proclus. 


"Division" (01001019) 








0 
1 Being is knowable with Definition, hypothesis (presupposing 
understanding and reason existence), should not be 
demonstrated/will be demonstrated 
after the xoouomoula 
2 Becoming is graspable with Definition, hypothesis (presupposing 
perception and opinion ‘existence’), cannot be demonstrated? 
3a Becoming has an efficient Indemonstrable axiom, common notion, 
cause hypothesis (proposition in demonstration), 
assumed (xagooX.aupáveu I 258.13; 
zt'oooíünoi 258.14), 
and shown to be implied by the nature of 
Becoming 
3b No becoming without The complement of 3a 
efficient cause 
(Becoming has a Implicit consequence of 3a (£revau 
paradigmatic cause) I 264.15, 20) 
4a Paradigmatic cause is either  Indemonstrable axiom, common notion 
eternal (beautiful product) 
4b ... or becoming (non The complement of 4a 
beautiful product) 
5 Universe = kosmos, heaven, Geometrical imposition of name on 


or [unsayable] (final cause?) 


subject matter (definition) 


425 [n Tim. I 204.4, 8, 217.25, 219.23, 228.30, 236.17, 20, 237.3-9, 289.15, 347.12-16. 
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1 The world has become Demonstration from first hypothesis; 
anticipated conclusion; argued on the basis 
of (geometrically) converted definition + 
atodynous and 0060 


E 


3' Efficient cause Demonstration from second hypothesis 


E 


4' Eternal paradigmatic cause | Demonstration from conversion of third 
hypothesis (1 328); anticipated conclusion 





CHAPTER FOUR 


AFTER THE PROOEMIUM: 
MATHEMATICS, THE SENSES, AND LIFE 


IV.1. Introduction 


In chapter 111 we have seen that philosophy of nature in Proclus' read- 
ing is an exposition concerning the divine causes of the universe that 
starts from hypothetical starting points, uses dialectical methods, like 
geometry, and that nonetheless has its epistemological foundation in the 
activities of 010011016 and 0060. Thus book II of Proclus commentary 
describes philosophy of nature in its most Platonic sense, namely theo- 
logical philosophy of nature. Once the transcendent causes of the uni- 
verse have been treated, however, we find that Proclus emphasizes other 
aspects of the nature of qvotoAoyto, each time in accordance with the 
exegetical context, to the extent that in every single book of Proclus com- 
mentary we find another characterization of qvotoAoyí(a. The changes 
have two reasons, one heuristic and one epistemological. 

(1) To state the obvious, Proclus presents his philosophy of nature 
within the confines of a commentary, so to a large extent he is bound 
to the text of the Timaeus. Moreover, in his exegetical practice Proclus 
adheres to Iamblichus' heuristic principle which says that the interpreta- 
tion of every element ofa Platonic text should fit the general subject mat- 
ter of that text, even when such a reading is not immediately evident.’ In 
the latter case one should neither ignore the passage in question as irrel- 
evant to the oxomdc of the dialogue, nor apply a mere superficial reading 
without connecting the passage to the whole. This principle gives com- 
mentators the freedom to reject earlier interpretations that to their minds 
do not obey that principle, but it also obliges them to always give eccen- 
tric passages both the superficial and the so-called appropriate reading. 
In our context, Proclus always has to study the Timaeus passages vot- 
«GC. 


1 On Iamblichus' principle see 1.2, n. 35. 
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(2) The second reason is more interesting from a philosophical point 
of view. Just as Nature, the subject of philosophy of nature, is present in 
different manners on different levels of Proclean reality, so puovodoyia, 
which discusses them all, has different characters when covering differ- 
ent aspects of its subject matter.? The theological/dialectical approach is 
suitable for giving an account of the transcendent causes of the natural 
world, but other ways of access to and modes of presentation of knowl- 
edge of nature have to be available for the ontological levels below the 
transcendent causes. 

This fourth chapter concentrates on Proclean philosophy of nature 
(qvotoAoyta) as pertaining to those lower levels of the natural world, 
taking our cue from Proclus’ own characterizations of pvovodoyia. after 
the second book. That is, I am interested especially in what Proclus thinks 
Plato is and should be doing. If anything, Proclus is extremely sensitive 
to fine distinctions, be it ontological, methodological or other. With 
regard to his conception of philosophy of nature this shows in his acute 
awareness of possible shades of the science and in explicit discussions 
concerning its limitations. For example, from the moment we embark 
on the exposition of what Proclus calls the second hypostasis of the 
universe,’ the perceptibility of the realm of generation is highlighted, 
following the first lemma discussed: 


T Iv.1 That which comes into being must be corporeal, and visible and 
tangible ... (Tim. 31b4) 


Since the corporeal nature of ‘the becoming, and hence the perceptibility 
of the body of the world here comes to the centre of attention, it is 
not surprising that Proclus' conception of philosophy of nature changes 
accordingly. Thus in the first pages of book III "concerning ourselves with 
qvotoAovyia" is considered to be synonymous with “inquiring into the 
perceptible"^ In the same breath, however, this qvoto^oía in the sense 
of inquiring only into the perceptible is rejected as being too narrow if it 
involves excluding certain aspects of Plato's text. 

In summary, apart from the theological/dialectical philosophy of na- 
ture of the second book of the commentary, in the remaining books we 
encounter the following other characterizations: 


? [n Tim. I 2.29-4.5. For 60016 see chapter r1. 

? Or ‘the creation of aggregate wholes’ (thv vv ÓXov roino ueoóv) at Tim. 31b ff. 

4 In Tim. II 23.9ff: esp. TÒ xoóc otoünow uóvov &utrotvrac ... qvotoXAoyíac 
40116 qoovríGetv ... TO aiodytov. 

5 Ibid. This passage is discussed in further detail below, under 1v.2.2. 
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Book III: philosophy of nature starting from mathematics 
BookIV: philosophy of nature concerning the perceptible 
Book V: philosophy of nature concerning the biological 


Relative to what can be called the summit of puotodoyia, i.e. theological 
philosophy of nature, mathematical philosophy of nature is intermediate, 
and the latter two are lower branches of philosophy of nature. Proclus 
does not identify them as such, in fact, he does not explicitly acknowl- 
edge any shift in his use ofthe concept of philosophy of nature. Consider- 
ing his characterization of the different ontological aspects of the natural 
world studied in different parts of the Timaeus, however, (and, conse- 
quently, the different epistemological levels of that study,) the hierarchy 
sketched above should be assumed to be implicit. 

That hierarchy is visible also in the role ascribed to the perceptible: 
in theological philosophy we saw that the universe's being perceptible 
is a starting point of philosophy of nature, but that the ultimate aim 
of the discipline is finding the transcendent causes of the universe. In 
the context of what I call intermediate philosophy of nature, which 
concentrates around the mathematical description of the Body and Soul 
of the world (book III), we will see that Proclus distinguishes different 
kinds of explanation given for properties of the natural world. He there 
emphasizes that puotoAoyia is more than (but also) concentrating on 
the perceptible aspect of the universe. In lower philosophy of nature, 
in book IV, Proclus sets the boundaries of philosophy of nature as a 
purely empirical discipline; and in book V, as a discipline involved with 
corporeal life. 

Intermediate philosophy of nature, which brings along with it inter- 
esting questions regarding the mathematization of physics, will be dis- 
cussed most extensively, in section Iv.2. Lower philosophy of nature and 
its appendix are discussed in 1v.3. The question how the three different 
levels of philosophy of nature can be reconciled with each other and with 


$ The first book of the commentary falls outside the scope of the discussion here pro- 
posed. In a sense, the prooemia of the Timaeus (17a-27b) do not belong to qvotoAoyía, 
and in a sense they do. The Timaeus is a Pythagorean dialogue, and it starts out in a 
Pythagorean fashion, in order to stimulate the reader’s soul and purify his eye. As the 
Pythagoreans would place an iconic and a symbolic exposition of the subject matter at 
hand before its scientific treatment, so Timaeus presents a summary of the Republic and 
the Atlantis story before moving on to qvotoXoYío, in the narrow sense of the scientific 
treatment of the universe (In Tim. I 30.2-15). Thus the preparatory sections are not proper 
parts of philosophy of nature, but they do contain tò qvotoAovyixóv, as they are a partic- 
ular presentation of the universe (In Tim. I 30.15-18). Cf. In Tim. I 4.7-26 (esp. 25-26), 
I 13.26-28, I 19.25, etc. See also Dillon (1976: 248-249). 
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the fact that Proclus apparently sees philosophy of nature as a unity is 
briefly addressed in the general conclusion, 1v.4. 


1V.2. Book III: Intermediate Philosophy 
of Nature and mathematics 


IV.2.1. Introduction 


Intermediate philosophy of nature is found in the treatment of the Body 
and Soul of the world (book III)" where Proclus’ ideas on what qvoto- 
).ovia is are inspired by the need to find the proper reading of the math- 
ematical passages of the Timaeus. He argues that one should deliver the 
explanations that are fitting to the subject matter, i.e. the elements and 
the World Soul, rather than the literal mathematical explanation, while 
at the same time doing justice to the mathematics of the text.? 

Mathematical descriptions are offered by Plato in three contexts, 
namely (1) Tim. 31bs ff., on the body of the world, (2) the passages on 
the construction of the World Soul (Tim. 34b ff.), and finally (3) what has 
probably been his most influential passage in the history of philosophy of 
nature: the description of matter in terms of the regular polyhedra (Tim. 
53bs ff.). The latter will not be discussed in this chapter, as we do not pos- 
sess enough relevant evidence of Proclus' views of the matter within the 
confines of the commentary on the Timaeus.? 


7 Tim. 31b5-37¢5, In Tim. II. 

8 "Fitting to the subject matter’, in the case of the body of the world, comes down 
to giving explanations pvoixæçş (II 20.20; 27.2; 39.16-17 etc.), but in the case of the 
World Soul he speaks in more general terms of exegesis that is "appropriate to the 
subject”: oixetws voig oxoxeuiévotc (II 174.22) etc. See also below, n. 131. Note that 
the distinction between the literal and the appropriate explanation of the World Soul is 
matched onto the division between héEtc and 0800010, where the éus is the explanation 
of the mathematical details, and the demoia the fitting exegesis. 

? Those views are transmitted to us in a few passages of In Tim. (see De Haas 
(1997)), remarks in the Platonic Theology (1 4 19.14-17, on this passage see below and 
Martijn (2006b)) and In Eucl. 23, 82 (and 68.21-23), 166, 68.7-9. See Siorvanes (1996: 
chapter 4, 207 ff.). We have indirect evidence in Philoponus' Aet.Mund., and in Simplicius’ 
report in his In Cael. of another lost work, namely Proclus’ “Investigations of Aristotle's 
refutations of the Timaeus" (mentioned at In Tim. II 279.3-4). See Cherniss (1944: 148- 
163), Sambursky (1962: 50-59), Siorvanes (1996: 215 ff.) and esp. Steel (2005). Siorvanes 
(215-216) points out that "Proclus, and the later Neoplatonists, following Iamblichus' 
programme of the mathematization of all fields of knowledge, fully subscribed to the 
mathematical view of matter. However, they had also inherited Aristotles penetrating 
criticisms? He subsequently formulates the concrete answers to those criticisms, but 
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Proclus commentary on the mathematics in the first two passages is 
interesting for its contribution to our understanding of his views on the 
relation between different sciences, and more specifically in the light of 
the age-old debate regarding the so-called mathematization of nature. 
The question central in this context is what according to Proclus is the 
explanatory power of mathematics, as the science of what is interme- 
diate between the intelligible and the sensible, both for the perceptible 
elements and for the World Soul. A related question that will also be 
addressed, is what Proclus takes the ontological location of the mathe- 
matics involved in physical explanations to be. 

After a short presentation of some modern and ancient views on math- 
ematization in the Timaeus (1v.2.1.i and Iv.2.1.ii), I will focus on Pro- 
clus’ outlook on the role of mathematical explanations in the Timaeus, 
building especially on the more general account on mathematics and 
Pythagoreanism given by O'Meara in his astute Pythagoras revived 
(1989).!° In the last subsection, I will draw some conclusions regarding 
Proclus position on the mathematization of the natural world (1v.2.4). 
As part of those conclusions, I will further elaborate one of O'Mearas 
main theses, namely that the mathematics ‘transposed’ to philosophy of 
nature concerns the projections in the human mind (1v.2.2 and 1v.2.3),! 
by arguing that a distinction should be made between the mathematics 
transposed in the context of the body of the world and that in the context 
of the World Soul. 

Since the main aim of this chapter is to show Proclus' development of 
the notion of philosophy of nature, the mathematical practice displayed 
in Proclus’ exegesis of the passages in question will be all but left aside.'? 
An issue that will also not be addressed in this chapter is the role of math- 
ematics in Tim. 36b-d, on the planetary circles. Although the relation 
between mathematics and astronomy is a topic worthy of attention in its 


does not discuss the overall consequences of Proclus awareness of that criticism for his 
notion of mathematization. Steel (2005: esp. 185 ff.) does address the question whether 
Proclus gave a literal reading of the geometrical figures. On Proclus’ theory of matter 
and its influence in the seventeenth century mathematization of nature, see Stewart 
(2000). 

10 See also Charles-Saget (1982), whose work is less accessible and less precise due to 
herlove of metaphor, scholastic symmetry, and convolution. For an interpretation similar 
to mine see MacIsaac (2001: chapter rv). 

11 O'Meara (1989: 176, 193). 

12 See Baltzly (2007: 8-21), Festugiére (1966-1968: notes ad loc.), Lernould (2000), 
Maclsaac (2001: chapter 1v) for some mathematical detail. 
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own right, it falls outside the scope of this chapter, since Proclus himself 
does not connect it with the limitations of qvotoXoyta.? 


i. Mathematization in the Timaeus according to modern readers 


Readers of the Timaeus throughout the centuries, including well-known 
physicists such as Heisenberg, have considered Plato's cosmology to be 
one of the first examples of the mathematization of nature, since in it for 
the first time mathematical models are presented as explanations of the 
structure of certain parts of the universe.!^ The notion of ‘mathematiza- 
tion in this context is ambiguous. In philosophy of science, it is associ- 
ated with two rather different positions, namely the instrumentalist and 
the realist attitude towards the explanatory power of mathematics.'? By 
realism and instrumentalism I here understand the following: the scien- 
tific realist holds that scientific explanations should be and are about the 
world as it is, whereas the instrumentalist claims no more than that her 
scientific explanations have a certain power of explanation and allow the 
prediction of phenomena. 

The nature of the mathematical explanations in the Timaeus is not 
often discussed explicitly in today's literature, and when it is, the con- 
text is usually Timaeus theory of matter. Readers tend to be somewhat 


13 For references on this topic see note 38. The later passages on the planets (Tim. 
39-40) belong to lower philosophy of nature. For some astronomy see v.5.2.ii, on In 
Tim. I 349.6-350.8, where Proclus states that celestial phenomena cannot be adequately 
described using mathematics. 

14 Heisenberg (1953), Koyré (1968: 35-36) For a challenge see Girill (1970); already 
in 12th century Timaeus exegesis: see Speer (2005: 221) and Kobusch (2005: 239-240), 
although the latter points out that Bernhard of Chartres saw the mathematization of 
nature as a contribution of his own. In today’s literature on the mechanical revolution of 
the Seventeenth Century, Plato is still considered the ancient paradigm of mathematiza- 
tion, see e.g. Bertoloni-Meli (2006: 10, cf. 135-136). Among exegetes of Plato a strong 
proponent of this position is Brisson (1992, 2000c), Brisson and Meyerstein (1995). 
Cf. Lloyd, G.E.R. (1991a: 349-350), who holds that mathematization of physics in the 
Timaeus is present in no more than an embryonic form, as Plato does not explicitly state 
that physics should be mathematized (cf. Vlastos (1975: xiii), Sambursky (1962: 32)). His 
primary interest is in teleology, not mathematics. Brisson (2000c: 306) disagrees and gives 
mathematics the primary position. Gregory (2000: 14-15 and passim) takes an inter- 
mediate position by maintaining that Plato ‘geometrises’ matter but does not aim at a 
quantified physics; where mathematics does not provide satisfactory answers teleology 
does. 

15 On realism and instrumentalism in antiquity, see below, 1v.2.1.ii. 

16 Of scientific instrumentalism only the aspect of explanation is relevant to our 
context. 
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unclear on the sense in which they understand the mathematization they 
ascribe to Plato. Crudely speaking, two positions can be distilled that can 
then be mapped onto the concepts 'instrumentalism' and ‘realism’: the 
mathematical explanations are taken either to somehow represent certain 
physical qualities, or to lay bare a mathematical, quantitative structure of 
the perceptible universe. I will maintain the terms 'instrumentalist' and 
‘realist’ for these respective readings. !” Within the exegesis ofthe Timaeus 
in general, these two views can in turn be related to the metaphorical 
and the literal reading of the dialogue in the following way:? those who 
maintain a literal reading of the dialogue are held to a realist mathemati- 
zation,? whereas those who see the Timaeus as a metaphor or as riddled 
with metaphors have the liberty of ‘translating’ the mathematical pas- 
sages.?? Some readers confuse what I call realism and instrumentalism, 
and speak of mathematics as an instrument, a language of quantities sym- 
bolizing physical qualities, while at the same time having this language 
describe physical quantities.” In part such confusion can be explained 
from the differences between the occasions on which Plato uses mathe- 
matics in the Timaeus. The proportional relations between the elements, 
for example, can be explained as quantitative distributions, i.e. in a realist 
vein.? These quantitative distributions can in turn still be distributions 


17 Brisson (2000c: 300-301) (see also n. 14), who does explicitly discuss the nature of 
the role of mathematics, uses other notions, namely those of a descriptive and a prescrip- 
tive use of mathematics in philosophy of nature, which he finds in Plato and modern sci- 
ence respectively. In the former, mathematical explanations function as metaphors, while 
in the latter, they serve to suggest and verify hypotheses. Brisson makes the distinction 
in the context of the debate concerning the question whether teleology or mathemati- 
zation is the central issue in the Timaeus. I will not use Brisson's distinction since the 
prescriptive use of mathematics, which involves verification of hypotheses, is alien to our 
context. 

18 On the literal and the metaphorical reading see chapter v. 

1? Cf. however Burnyeat (2000: esp. 55), who maintains that his reading of the har- 
monics of the soul as presenting abstract structures is a literal one. 

20 The passage in the Timaeus that most clearly suggests a connection between the 
theme of the ‘likely story’ and mathematics is Tim. 53d4-7, where the triangles are 
assumed as 00106 “as we pursue our likely account in terms of Necessity” (natà tov 
uev àváåyxng eixóva 20101 mogevóuevor, trans. Zeyl). See also chapter v. 

?! Sambursky (1962: 46, 32-34, 57, 1965: 2). Cf. Wright (2000: 17-19), whose reading 
is realist (“the mathematical structure of the universe"). She regards the role of the 
mathematics of Tim. 52ff. as the endpoint of a description of scientific advance within 
the Timaeus. 

?? As by Cornford (1937: 51) and Zeyl (2000: xxxix). Cf. Burnyeat (2000). Note that 
Zeyl, apart from this realist reading, tentatively proposes one remarkably like Proclus' in 
a note (2000: n. 71), according to which the distribution would be qualitative. 
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of physical qualities. As a consequence, this case is less problematic than 
a realist reading of the elementary triangles, as in the latter the physical 
qualities are reduced to geometrical quantitative properties.?? 

Brisson distinguishes between the roles mathematics has concerning 
the Body of the world and the World Soul. He takes the theory of the 
elements as an example of what we called instrumentalism, and speci- 
fies that mathematics is used as a metaphor or expression of causality, 
stability and symmetry.” With respect to the World Soul, he has a more 
realist position, and maintains that it actually exhibits a mathematical 
structure.?? This reading, we will see, is very close to Proclus: 


ii. Mathematization in the Timaeus according to ancient readers 


The ancient responses to the mathematics in the Timaeus can be roughly 
divided into four phases, all quite different from the modern attitude. 
(1) The earliest reaction in the Old Academy, Aristotle's criticism 
of the use of mathematics in philosophy of nature,” led to a down- 
scaling of its function." Rather than seeing mathematics as a scien- 
tific instrument, early followers of Plato transformed its function into 
that of a provider of metaphysical principles.?? In terms of the notions 
of mathematization introduced earlier, they would have considered the 
Timaeus an example of instrumentalist mathematization, in the very nar- 
row sense that mathematical concepts have explanatory power by being 


23 Nikulin (2000: 211, cf. 71) takes Plato to portray the triangular physical elements as 
'centauric entities’ having both geometrical and physical properties, and reproaches Plato 
for not explaining how two kinds of properties (i.e. geometrical and physical) that he 
himself considers to be radically different can coexist. Consequently, Nikulin concludes 
that Plato did not succeed at realizing his project of mathematization. Other readings 
combining physical and mathematical qualities: Cleary (1995: 36, 64-65) who speaks of 
“ontological mathematics" Gregory (2000: 187 ff.), Johansen (2004: 163-164). 

24 Brisson (1994: 324 ff., 2000c: 300, 306). 

25 [n his earlier work, Brisson opposes the thesis that the World Soul is a mathematical 
entity (or number, or harmony), without making explicit what in that case is the function 
of the mathematical explanations for the soul (metaphor of what?), and he maintains that 
the mathematical construction of the elements is no more than a metaphor: *une solution 
théorique dordre métaphorique" (1974: 387). In later work, however, he has taken on a 
more realist position, that the soul "présente une structure mathématique" (2000c: 300) 
or "exhibits a mathematical structure,’ Brisson and Meyerstein (1995: 29, cf. 31-35). 

26 Esp. Cael. III. On Aristotle's criticism see Cleary (1995: chapter 2). 

27 On the earliest reactions see Brisson (20000). 

28 See esp. Brisson (2000c: 306ff.). 
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metaphors for metaphysical principles of the physical world (including 
the World Soul).?? 

(2) A very different trend is seen to have developed among mathemati- 
cians, such as Eratosthenes and Theon of Smyrna, who took to lifting the 
mathematical passages ofthe Timaeus out oftheir context and explaining 
them for mathematical purposes only.?? 

(3) In reaction to this trend, and in line with his overal exegetical atti- 
tude, Iamblichus drastically elaborates the first position on mathematics’ 
function for philosophy of nature. He formulates an arithmetical physics 
on the basis of Aristotle’s Physics, using a concept of physical numbers, 
or physical manifestations of arithmetical numbers. O'Meara summa- 
rizes: “In general it appears that the physical universe is structured by 
immanent forms, called ‘physical numbers, which derive their charac- 
ter and behaviour from the properties of mathematical numbers. Math- 
ematical numbers in fact exemplify, in paradigmatic fashion, the orga- 
nization of the universe. This means that physical theory can be found 
pre-contained in mathematics and that the elements of such a theory are 
instantiated in the various physical expressions of different mathematical 
numbers?! On the basis of O'Mearas analysis of Psellus’ excerpts of On 
Pythagoreanism V-VII, Iamblichus' views on the relation between math- 
ematics and philosophy of nature can be summarized as a moderate real- 
ism. Iamblichus assumes an ontological connection, obtaining between 
mathematics as the paradigm and the physical world as its image,’ and 
thereby gives physical reality an arithmetical structure. Physical numbers 
differ from arithmetical ones, so pure arithmetic is not applicable to the 
natural world as such. What allows us to call Iamblichus a (moderate) 
realist nonetheless is the fact that for him the role of the arithmetical in 
the physical world is an ontological, not just a descriptive one. At the same 
time, Iamblichus pointed out that one should provide both a mathemat- 
ical and a physical explanation of the mathematical description of the 


2 Cf. Tarrant (2000: 199, 204), who speaks of ‘the correct decoding’ of the mathemat- 
ical passages as one of the main concerns of the first interpreters of the Timaeus. 

3° Cf. Tarrant (2000: 61-62), Ferrari (2000). Proclus himself wrote a separate treatise 
to explain only the mathematical details of the Timaeus (entitled ‘ovuvaywyt tov ㅠ 006 
tov Tivatov padypwatixov dewonudtov, In Tim. II 76.24), which he attached to the 
Commentary as an appendix. 

31 O'Meara (1989: chapter 3, 62, 69). 

9? O'Meara (1989: 84). 
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physical in the Timaeus,? because of the ontological difference between 
physical arithmetic and mathematical arithmetic.?* 

(4) Afterwards, the interpretations of Syrianus leans slightly more to 
the instrumentalist side. Syrianus, whose view of the relation between 
mathematics and the physical world on the whole owes a lot to Iambli- 
chus)? maintains e.g. that the five regular polyhedra brought in in the for- 
mation of the elements are described in mathematical terms (uaðnuatı- 
xoc óvóuaov), but indicate the efficient and creative powers of nature.*° 

Proclus position on the mathematization of nature, as it comes to 
the fore in his commentary on the Timaeus, is a sophisticated sequel to 
the views held by his predecessors Iamblichus and Syrianus. He main- 
tains that, since the structure of physical reality is mathematical, we do 
need mathematical explanations of the physical, but for a full under- 
standing of the physical world mathematical explanations are not suf- 
ficient.*” In terms of realism and instrumentalism, his position is—how 
appropriate— something intermediate between the two.? 

The critical reader may object that applying notions such as realism 
and instrumentalism to ancient thinking is unhelpful,” but I will main- 
tain the distinction because it allows us to distinguish two aspects of Pro- 
clus' views on the role of mathematics in philosophy of nature: an onto- 
logical aspect and a methodological aspect. 


33 [n Tim. II 36.20-27, cf. lamb. Comm.Math. 28.19 ff. 

34 For Iamblichus' syncretistic description of the use of mathematics for “attacking 
perceptible things”, which O'Meara aptly qualifies as “embarass[ing] both by its richness 
and by its poverty’, see Comm. Math. 32 (93.11) and O'Meara (1989: 49). 

35 See O'Meara (1989: 138-141). On mathematical number in Syrianus see Mueller 
(2000). 

36 [n Met. 85.38—86.2, on Arist. Met. XIII 2 1076a38-b11. 

37 See also O'Meara (1989: 48-51) on the different aspects of the relation between the 
mathematical and the physical: abstraction (à«paíosotc), joining (&potouoy), perfection 
(veAstootc), participation (uetoyy), division (Staigeoic), comparison (xagafo^1). 

38 [n general, realism and instrumentalism when applied to views of ancient philoso- 
phers and scientists are summoned mainly in the context of astronomy. The instrumen- 
talists are those like Ptolemy, who famously attempt at 'saving the appearances; with 
the use of models and hypotheses. As Segonds (19872, 1987b) and Lloyd, G.E.R. (1978) 
have shown, Proclus opposed this instrumentalist position on realist grounds. See esp. 
Lloyd, G.E.R. (1978: 211 and n. 52): Proclus objection against hypotheses of epicycles 
and eccentrics is not that they do not provide a means of calculating the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, but that such hypotheses and the ensuing calculations do not constitute 
a consistent physical account of the heavenly bodies. Cf. V.5.2. On Simplicius’ defence of 
the role of mathematics in astronomy see De Haas (2000). 

3 Cf. Gregory (2000: 8). 
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Iv.2.2. The Body of the World 


The first passage in the Timaeus on the body of the world (Tim. 31b-3 4a) 
can be divided into four sections: (1) the necessity offour primary bodies 
for the visible and tangible nature of the world (31b-32c), (2) the reason 
why all four primary bodies are used exhaustively in fashioning the world 
(32c-33b), (3) the spherical shape ofthe world and the fact that it has no 
limbs or organs (33b-34a), (4) transition to the World Soul (34a-b).*9 


For our purposes, section (1) is most interesting, and especially the fol- 
lowing notorious passage, as it is there that mathematical proportions are 
brought in to explain the necessity of two mean elements (u£oo) between 
fire and earth to provide the natural world with three-dimensionality and 
unity: 


TIV.2 But it isn’t possible for just two things to be well combined, without 
a third; there has to be some bond (deoudc) between the two that unites 
them. Now the best bond is one that truly makes a unity of itself and 
the things bonded by it, and proportion by nature accomplishes this best. 
For whenever of three numbers or masses or powers the middle (uéoov) 
between any two is such that the first is to it as it is to the last, and again 
the other way around, the last is to the middle as the middle is to the first, 
then the middle becomes both first and last, and in turn the last and the 
first both become middles, and in this way everything turns out to be the 
same, and being in the same relation to each other everything will be one. 

(Tim. 31b8-32a7, trans. allowing Proclus interpretation)! 


Before turning to Proclus' views on the role of mathematics in the Timae- 
us’ explanation of the corporeal, let us briefly go over his reading of this 
passage. 

In his interpretation of these proportional relations between the ele- 
ments,? Proclus introduces a distinction between three kinds of ‘bond’ 
(Seoudc), namely (a) the bond that pre-exists ‘in the cause; (b) the bond 
that is immanent ‘in the things bound, and (c) the intermediate bond, 


40 Cf. Cornford (1937) and Zeyl (2000: xci ff.) for similar divisions of the Timaeus-text. 
The second passage in the Timaeus on the body of the world is 53c ff., the construction of 
the four elements or primary bodies, earth, water, air, and fire from scalene and isosceles 
triangles. 

^! Note that the expression used for middle or mean (uéoov), as well as ueoótng, are 
used to refer both to any middle term and to an évahoyia. See Baltzly (2007: 10). 

2 In Tim. II 1-52.14. See for a translation of this passage with introduction and notes 
Baltzly (2007: of his introduction esp. 7-20). 
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that proceeds from the cause and manifests itself in the things bound.? 
By way of illustration Proclus offers an analogy with a living being, for 
which there are three bonds that guarantee its unity, namely (a) the 'one 
logos, the cause of the living being, (b) the tendons and muscles which 
are in the things bound, and (c) the qvov«óc Xóyoc, which proceeds from 
the cause and uses the tendons and muscles to maintain the unity of the 
living being. These three bonds, then, are in fact three causes of unity. 

Afterwards, Proclus emphatically excludes bonds (a) and (b): these are 
the two bonds that Plato is not aiming at in Tim. 31b8-32a7. (a) The first 
kind of bond, which Proclus calls demiurgic and creative (Snutoveyixn, 
xouquxóv),^ is a real cause and therefore transcends its effects. But since 
the bond we are looking for has to be one between the elements (Tim. 
31c1), it cannot be transcendent. So the first bond is out. 

(b) The second kind of bond, which is immanent, is not a true cause, 
but a conditio sine qua non (6 ov ob 0080 Adyos) or organic bond 
(60070). 

The example provided by Proclus of bond (b) recalls Phaedo 98c2- 
99b4, where Socrates mentions his bones and tendons as the conditio sine 


5 [n Tim. II 15.12-17. For an extensive discussion of this passage and its sequel see 
Lernould (2000). Cf. MacIsaac (2001: 157-161). Lernould’s treatment of the passage is 
very detailed, but has two major general flaws, namely that he emphasizes the opposition 
mathematical— physical too fervently, without respecting Proclus' own explicit vision 
(II 23). For example, when Proclus uses terms such as “equality” (ioóvnc) and “unity” 
(fj 40106, II 19.23) that is called by Lernould a brusque change of register from the 
physical to the mathematical, and the verb néqvxev is considered a slip back into 
physical language (2000: 133-134). Secondly, as a consequence of this strong opposition, 
Lernould misreads Proclus' understanding of mathematics and concludes (2000: 144) 
that philosophy of nature is reduced to mathematics by our commentator. 

^ [n Tim. II 15.25-30, cf. ónuovovyuxóv: 16.8, TOIMTIXÓN: 13. 

5 tov Ov oOx 0180 AÓYov: 15.24, organic (Ópyavuxóv): 15.30, 16.13. I choose not to 
translate Ópyavixóv as ‘instrumental, as this might wrongly suggest that we are here at the 
level of the instrumental cause (Nature)—the organic bond is indeed instrumental, but 
to the transcendent-and-immanent bond, not to the demiurgic bond. I do not agree with 
the interpretation of Lernould (2000: 131 and n. 9) and the translations of Baltzly (2007: 
58, ad loc.), Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. III, 38 ad loc.) who take the tov Ov oùx vev 
AOyov &n£yov to refer to the intermediate bond. For this reading, the phrase tov wv oix 
00810 Xóyov &néyov has to fall outside the scope of the negation 01018 in II 15.24. This is 
a possible, but not the only possible construction. My main reason for assuming that the 
phrase falls under the negation, which renders a meaning such as "nor is it, due to having 
the place of conditio sine qua non, excluded from the class of true causes’, is the parallel 
with the Phaedo (see below). Another argument, however, is the subsequent elaboration 
of the arguments against the relevant bond being either (a) or (b): uie .. . ute (II 15.25, 
30), which suggests that the same two causes are mentioned in the foregoing 0018 ... 0118 
(II 15.23-24). 
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qua non (&vev ov 70 aitov obx äv xor ein otuov), but certainly not the 
real cause of his staying in prison. Likewise, in the example above, the 
physical parts of the living being are the necessary condition, but not 
the real cause, of its unity. The real cause is bond (a), the ‘one Jogos. The 
intermediate bond (c) that is not entirely transcendent is still something 
of a real cause. 

After the elimination of the two irrelevant bonds, Proclus moves on to 
the positive qualification of the intermediate bond. It is this bond which 
Plato calls “the most beautiful bond which truly unifies itself and what is 
bound by it and this bond is “proportion” (àvaXoyta).** Proportion, 
according to Proclus, is singled out as the best kind of bond because it 
uses a uéoov or u£oo, i.e. the instruments which are the lowest kind of 
bond, to constitute a unity of as well as with the extremes.” 

In order to illustrate how proportion achieves and becomes such a 
unity Proclus presents as examples the three mathematical ratios (ueoó- 
ttes)” from which Plato constitutes the soul, geometric, arithmetic and 
harmonic. In arithmetic ratios, there is a quantitatively equal increase 
(e.g. 1-2-3, increase of 1); in geometric ratios there is a qualitatively 
equal increase (e.g. 1-2-4, doubling); and in harmonic ratios the mid- 
dle exceeds and is exceeded by the extremes by the same part (the 
ratio between first and last is the same as that between first-middle 
and middle-last, e.g. 3-4-6: the ratio 3:6 is identical to 4-3:6-4).°! All 
three, geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic, are characterized by equal- 
ity, namely ofthe ratio, which stays the same regardless of the factors, and 
as such they all have a unifying quality. 

In these illustrations Proclus shifts focus from proportions and bonds 
in general to mathematical ratios, following Plato, who (in T 1v.2) first 
speaks about bonds in general and subsequently moves on to "numbers, 


46 The term ov vev ovx is not used often in ancient discussions about causes, but 
when it is, it usually refers to the physical instrument in a process (e.g. of generation). Cf. 
In Alc. 169.6-7 (on Alc. 1062), Arist. Phys. II 9 200a5 ff., Simpl. In dA 111.5-7. 

47 Tim. 31c2-3. 

45 Tim. 31c3-4, In Tim. II 16.1-13. Proclus first states that this bond has its power 
through proportion (16.3), but continues to say that it is proportion (16.5-7). On the 
central place of ratio (trans. of àvaħoyia) in Calcidius commentary on the Timaeus see 
Somfai (2004). 

?? [n Tim. II 18.22-19.3. 

5° On the use of both u£cov and ueoótng as referring either to middle term in any 
sense or to &vahoyia see above n. 41. 

51 [n Tim. II 19.9-30. O'Meara (1989: 188), MacIsaac (2001: 166-168). 

52 [n Tim. II 19.30-20.4. 
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masses or powers" and proportional relations. Proclus, in his discussion 
thereof, introduces the three kinds of ratio that are “now being spoken 
about (và viv weootytec) and from which Plato establishes the soul" 
(II 19.5-7). At this point in the Timaeus text, however, it is not at all 
obvious that Timaeus is speaking about the three kinds from which soul 
is established. By emphasizing the connection with the ratios that are 
relevant further on, in the psychogony of the Timaeus, Proclus wants 
to make clear that any explanation of the above passage should fit the 
dialogue as a whole, rather than, as he phrases it, discuss novel kinds of 
ratios such as “the likes of Nicomachus and Moderatus” do.” Moreover, 
Proclus sees a correspondence between the three kinds of ratios of the 
soul and the "numbers, masses or powers": 


T Iv.3 = part of T Iv.2 (iii) For whenever of three numbers or masses or 
powers the middle between any two (ónórvav yao Govdudv 01001 sive 
Oyxov cite óvvóueov ovuvovobv 1] tO u£oov) is such that the first is 
to it as it is to the last, and again the other way around, the last is to the 
middle as the middle is to the last, then the middle becomes both first and 
last, and in turn the last and the first both become middles, and in this way 
everything turns out to be the same, and being in the same relation to each 
other everything will be one. 

(Tim. 31c4-3227, trans. allowing Proclus reading) 


Of this passage especially the phrase "eive Óyxov eive Óvvópeov óv- 
Uwvovobv" is a rich source of discussions on the mathematization of 
nature in the Timaeus, because of its ambiguity. In the given translation, 
it is an apposition with u£oov, and duvautc is given a non-mathematical 
meaning, but the phrase allows other syntactic constructions and óvvá- 
itc can easily be given a more mathematical sense.” Without going into 


5 [n Tim. II 19.3-5. Lernould (2000: 133-134) concludes from this remark that the 
elements do not actually have mathematical structures (“des proportions telles que le 
géomètre les déploie discursivement (dianoétiquement) dans l'imaginatior"). It is a clear 
indication, Lernould says, that Proclus is thinking of ‘essential rather than mathematical 
proportions. This conclusion may be correct, but it cannot be drawn from this passage. 

54 For a thorough discussion of the possible constructions and interpretations of this 
sentence, see Pritchard (1990), who gives an entirely physical reading of Ó6voquc as “pow- 
ers’, but it is not clear to me what he takes these powers to be. In the end Pritchard puts 
the sentence down as a methodical passage containing playful nonsense. For a refutation 
of modern interpretations see Vinel (2003). To name some other interpretations: Taylor 
(1928: 96-99) follows Proclus but considers the whole passage "simply a play of math- 
ematical fancy”. Heath (1956 [1926]: vol. 2, 294 and n. 1) takes the 0101 and duvauets 
to be square and cubic numbers. Cornford (1937: 45-52) follows Heath, but at the same 
time maintains that 6yxwv and duvduewv depend on tò uécov, and even pays himself a 
compliment for this interpretation: *Here, as in many other places, Plato is compressing 
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the details—which have been amply discussed elsewhere— suffice it to 
say that the passage has shown to be ambiguous enough to provide sup- 
port both for the realist and for the instrumentalist interpretation of the 
Timaeus. Regardless of the preferred syntactic construction and mean- 
ing of dUvautc, the whole passage is today generally taken in a realist 
vein, to concern continuous geometric proportion (åvañoyia ovvegyrc) 
and to express quantitative relations between the four elements. Proclus, 
we will see, makes good use of the ambiguity of the three terms 00 
Duoi, 0706 Suvduetc. He first matches them with the different subjects 
(6xoxs(quevo) of the three kinds of ratios, arithmetic, geometric, and har- 
monic respectively, and subsequently also explains all three terms in a 
physical sense.” 

The passage, which elicits a shift in Proclus exegesis from philosophy 
of nature to mathematics, also triggers the first emphatic distinction 
in Proclus’ commentary between the mathematical and the physical 
reading: 


TIv.4 First we should speak about these things in a mathematical manner 
(uadnuatix@c) and subsequently in a physical manner (qvov«óc), which 
is more to the point (0780 udALota weOxEttaL). For our discourse should 
not distance itself too much from the proposed inquiry. 

(In Tim. II 20.19-21) 


Proclus here defends the need of a physical reading of the mathematical 
text, but it will become clear that he also feels the need to justify his 
attention for the mathematical details, and even the very presence of 
mathematics in the context of physical doctrine. 

The composition of his mathematical exegesis is ring-shaped: Pro- 
clus commences with the fact that geometrical proportion is proportion 


his statement of technical matters to such as point that only expert readers would fully 
appreciate its meaning” (1937: 47). Cornford (1937: 51-52) conjectures that Plato in this 
passage expresses actual quantitative relations between the four elements. For Proclus see 
below and next note. 

55 [n Tim. II 25.24 ff. see below. Proclus’ interpretation of the three kinds of means 
fares well with Taylor (1928: 99), according to whom it is “pretty clearly right’, but less well 
with Cornford (1937: 45, n. 1) who finds in Proclus’ discussion “an unfortunate attempt 
to drag in arithmetical and harmonic proportion’, “connected with the false notion that 
dvvauetc in our passage has a physical sense”. This criticism is unjust, as Proclus clearly 
distinguishes the physical from the mathematical reading. See below. Pritchard follows 
Proclus’ syntactical reading, but not his interpretation of the three kinds of means. On 
Proclus’ interpretation see further Baltzly (2007: 13-15). See also Festugiére (ad loc) and 
Lernould (2000: 135, n. 21) for other references. 

5€ In Tim. II 20.19-28.7, with the transition to the physical explanation at 23.9. 
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properly speaking (0170.01. 100 xvotoc éotiv Ñ yewuetorxh, 20.26- 
27); he moves on to show how the three kinds of items (numbers, masses 
and powers) can be matched onto the three kinds of ratios (arithmetical, 
geometrical and harmonic respectively); he then returns to proportion 
as bond in the proper sense (ott yàg 0 HEV 00106 ógopóc Ñ åvañoyia) 
and a principle (0071), and ends by pointing out, as he started, that geo- 
metrical proportion is truly proportion, since the aim of all proportion is 
identity (tavtdty), and “strictly speaking identity is set over the geomet- 
ric proportion (...), but equality (ioótno) is set over the arithmetic pro- 
portion, while similarity (Guovdty¢) is set over the harmonic”?! After this 
ring, Proclus ends his mathematical exegesis with an all-important con- 
clusion, namely that because identity depends on unity, proportion, and 
especially geometrical proportion with its identical intervals between 
extremes and middle, leads to unity. In other words, proportion is a tool 
of reversion.?? 

After this, Proclus returns to the physical interpretation of the passage, 
to conclude that the most beautiful proportion (àvoXoyto) in the phys- 
ical context is ‘a certain single Life and single Aóyoc' (uta tig Car xai 
)óyoc eic), which is the containing cause of the universe and everything 
in it, and that the numbers, masses, and powers are in fact immanent 
forms (và eldy và £vvAo), their distributions over matter (at £xváoeic 
AVTOV xai at SLAGTAOELS at TEL thv VAyv), and the qualities that contain 
and form bodies (at MoLotyTEs ai ovvexuxai xal ELSOTTOLOL TOV 000110- 
tov) respectively.*! 

The relation between mathematical and physical explanation, which 
was summarily indicated earlier, is emphatically marked at the transi- 
tion to the physical exegesis, in a page long discussion full of interesting 
remarks concerning both (i) the limitations and (ii) the benefits of math- 
ematization in philosophy of nature. It begins as follows: 


°7 Since all this is marked by Proclus as the mathematical, as opposed to the physical 
reading, Cornfords criticism (see n. 55) concerning the “false notion that óvváueic in our 
passage has a physical sense’, relies on a misconstrual of Proclus exegesis: the 6uvduetcs 
here are still harmonic, 16. numerical (Baltzly translates ‘musical’) values. It is not until 
later (II 25.24 ff.) that they are also explained as sensible qualities. 

55 In Tim. II 22.29-23.5, trans. Baltzly (2007), modified. We hear an echo here of 
Adrastus, apud Nicomachus, Introductio Arithmetica 21-24. On analogy and identity see 
Beierwaltes (1979: 65, cf. 73, 153 ff.). 

5 C£ In Tim. II 23.6-8. 

6 In Tim. II 24 ff. On this Life see also Nature in chapter 11. 

9! [n Tim. II 25.1-5. Cf. 24.21. 
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TIV.5 After taking up the mathematical side of those words we should 
turn to the physical inquiry. (i) For it is fitting neither to remain in math- 
ematics, distancing ourselves from the text (for the dialogue is physical), 
(ii) nor to disregard those words, inquiring further only into that which 
pertains to perception. Instead, we should connect both and always inter- 
weave the physical with the mathematical, just as the things themselves are 
interwoven, and are of the same kind (Ouoyevi}) and related (0087.60) due 
to the emanation from intellect. (In Tim. II 23.9-17) 


It is worth our while to take a closer look at the further elaboration of the 
two issues raised here, and connect them to Proclus' general theory of 
mathematics. We will start out with the limitations of mathematization 
of philosophy of nature, and subsequently find out which use and benefits 
mathematics nonetheless does have for philosophy of nature. 


i. Ihe limitations of mathematization 


From Proclus' awareness of the fact that mathematical proportion has its 
particular function in the argument for the solidity and tangibility of the 
natural world, one can already surmise that he would deem the argument 
of Tim. 31b-c a failure if it were taken to have a mathematical meaning 
only: a mathematical solid is àvo«qpéc, it does not have these properties 
of physical solidity and tangibility.?? But Proclus has more general objec- 
tions to offer to what we might call a ‘mathematicist’ approach to phi- 
losophy of nature, in the sense of the reduction of physical phenomena 
to mathematical facts, and the assumption that the former can be ade- 
quately explained with the use of mathematics only: 


T IV.6 We should not (Set 81] oov un) linger in mathematics, as some 
people do. (1) This both results in false convictions in the audience, namely 
that physical things are in fact mathematical shapes and numbers, and is 
otherwise out of place: (2) after all, philosophy of nature does not allow 
for the precision and firmness of mathematical objects.“ (3) Moreover, we 


62 [n Tim. II 13.3-6. 

$$ As will be clear from the following quotation, Proclus does not distinguish clearly 
between reading a mathematical passage for its own sake, while disregarding the physical 
context, and assuming that a mathematical text gives a mathematical explanation of the 
physical. He does, however, present arguments against both. 

95 [n Tim. II 23.28-30: 0068 yao Emdéxovtat TOV worünuórov TO 004086 xoi &on- 
QELOUEVOV Ol Aóyor tis 60008006. I take oi Aóyor víjc 60008006 to stand for qvotoXo- 
yia. The sentence could also mean something like “the rational principles of nature do 
not receive the precision and steadiness of mathematical objects; but as shows from 
the immediately foregoing xai GAAws Gtomov Proclus is offering another argument 
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would not be following the rules of demonstration, in which it is said not 
to transfer the pieces of knowledge of one genus to another. (4) So it is also 
not possible to study the physical in an arithmetical manner. 

(In Tim. II 23.25-33) 


This passage contains (1) an ontological argument, (2) an argument that 
combines ontology and epistemology, (3) an epistemological argument, 
and (4) a concluding remark. 

(1) According to the ontological argument giving only a mathematical 
explanation of the proportions of the world body, i.e. without adding a 
physical explanation, does not suffice as it would instil in the audience 
the false opinions that natural objects consist of mathematical figures 
and numbers. This is a reference to a mathematicist (interpretation of) 
Pythagorean theory of matter, as it can be found criticized in Aristo- 
tle, who refers to a Pythagorean theory that all sensible substances are 
formed out of numbers with spatial magnitude.® This theory is rejected 
also by Proclus: physical objects are themselves no mathematical figures 
or numbers. And reading the Timaeus as if it says that they are, Proclus 
seems to be saying, is doing injustice to Plato. 

(2) Accepting only mathematical explanations involves ignoring the 
fact that physical objects, as opposed to their mathematical counterparts, 
suffer from a well-known lack of exactness and permanence. This seems 
to be no more than a further elaboration of the previous argument, as 
it presents a clarification of the ‘false convictions’ (wevdeic 00606) that 
would be the result of a reduction of philosophy of nature to mathe- 
matics. In fact, however, it further narrows down the relation between 
mathematical and physical objects, adding a methodological argument 
against a mathematicist approach to the previous ontological one. Not 
only are physical objects themselves not reducible to mathematical objects 
(ontological argument), as a consequence of the difference between the 
two, and especially the imprecision and instability inherent in physi- 
cal objects, it is moreover not possible to apply mathematical explana- 
tions as such within philosophy of nature (epistemological argument). 
Thus it seems that both the realist and the instrumentalist approach are 
excluded. The point of this epistemological argument is not, however, 
that it is altogether impossible to use mathematical explanations in phi- 
losophy of nature because of the lack of exactness of the physical. Rather, 


against lingering in mathematics, not a further explanation ofthe ontological distinction 
between mathematical and physical objects. 
$5 Met. 16 987b27 ff., XIII 6 1080b16ff. See also Cleary (1995: 346ff.). 
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Proclus is pointing to the different levels of certainty of different sciences 
and the consequent impossibility of applying mathematics to philosophy 
of nature immediately.$6 Further on this is more emphatically stated: 


T IV7 ... the proportion in mathematicals has a precise and scientific 
character; for the [mathematical] ratios (/.0701) are immaterial. But the sit- 
uation is different in the case of proportion in the physical: any proportion 
in heavenly things still has a degree of certainty, but proportion in sublunar 
things [partakes in certainty] less, as it is always engaged in matter. (...)97 

. and whereas the heavenly things are in a way more closely related to 
precise Aóyou sublunar things have a murky truth.® So Plato appropri- 
ately added ‘insofar as possible’ (Tim. 32b4-5), to prevent that you in any 
way demand the same kind of precision in the case of physical Adyot, that 
is in mathematical ones.9? 


Note that Proclus here ascribes a number of epistemological properties— 
scientific character, precision, certainty, truth—to mathematical entities 
themselves, rather than to the knowledge we have of them. This can be 
forgiven, in light of the fact that the ontological home of mathematics is 
the soul, where ontological and epistemological properties partly coin- 
cide,” 

More importantly, we can see very clearly how closely linked are real- 
ity and knowledge. The ontological distinction between the mathematical 
and the physical is directly related to that between a scientific account and 
a “likely story” (eixóvec Aóvyou) in a way that reveals that the mathemat- 
ical description is more than a metaphor. When making the transition 
from the mathematical to the physical explanation, Proclus announces 
this transition as follows: 


TIV.8 Starting from these [mathematical explanations] let us see, how the 
physical notions are consonant (ovugava) with them, and let us fit a likely 
account to the scientific one (roig £rotr]uovuxotig Aóyotg TOUS eixóvac 
ovvaouóoopev).?! 


66 Cf. In Eucl. 59.10ff. 

$7 The passage left out is quoted below at n. 98. 

$8 duvdodv Quo evav: cf. In Eucl 4.4, where it is associated with the objects of sense 
perception and 0060. The expression seems to be unique to Proclus, and may go back to 
Plato Rep. X 597a, where the carpenter’s bed is Guvdeov tt as opposed to truth/reality 
(the real bed). From ‘something murky and not truth; through ‘murky imprints of truth 
(e.g. Plutarch, de Is. 354C1 Guvdeds eupaoets ts 074108666), we reach Proclus? ‘murky 
truth/reality. Cf. chapter v on degrees of truth and on non-propositional truth. 

© [n Tim. II 51.5-10 and 15-19. 

70 Any soul, but primarily universal Soul. Cf. also Taormina (2000). 

7! [n Tim. II 36.20-22. On the translation of eixot- as "likely" and on likely Aóyor in 
general, see chapter v. 
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It has been argued that Timaeus styles his own account a likely story 
because he uses all kinds of metaphors in his description of the world. 
Regardless of whether that is a correct reading of the ‘likely story,” 
we can already see at this point that according to Proclus at least the 
mathematical passages about the body of the world cannot be reduced 
to metaphors, as they are called ‘the scientific account, not the ‘likely’ 
one. That the mathematical passages are no metaphors does not imply, 
by the way, that they have to be taken literally or that mathematics 
cannot be instrumental in the understanding of the natural. First of 
all, there is some structural relation between the two, as the latter is 
somehow consonant (ov@wva) to the former. And secondly, I propose 
a third possibility next to literal and metaphorical readings, namely an 
analogical one, in which from one level of reality we obtain information 
about another. We will return to this in the next section. 

(3) A similar point is made in Proclus' epistemological argument, 
which takes up Aristotle's rule against kind-crossing (ueváfaoic), but 
in a version adapted to Neoplatonic metaphysics. By presenting only 
mathematical explanations in philosophy of nature, he states, one would 
be committing a methodological error: 


TIV9 ... we would not be following the rules of demonstration, in which 

itis said not to transfer the pieces of knowledge from one genus to another 

genus (uù uetagpéoetv và Am’ GAXov yévovc EMLOTHTO eic GAO 16106). 
(II 23.28-32) 


Aristotle's rule against kind-crossing says that it is not possible to demon- 
strate something in science A using propositions from science B.? Since 
each science demonstrates the attributes of its proper yévoc or sub- 
ject matter, different sciences do not share middle terms, and hence 
demonstration combining terms or propositions from different sciences 
is impossible.”* For example, it is not possible to prove within geometry 
that two xot make a xvBos, since this can be proved only with the use of 
cubic numbers, and numbers form the genus of arithmetic.” The cross- 
ing from one genus to another is referred to as uevófaoic."6 Transposed 
to our context: it is not possible to demonstrate something in philosophy 


” This question will be addressed in chapter v. 

73 On Proclus’ formulation of the principle see below. 

74 42017 75a38-75b1; I 10 76a37-38, cf. I 7 75b10-11. 

75 42017 75b13-14. 

7$ This rule is discussed in APo I chapter 7, 9 and 13. Barnes calls it the kind-crossing 
rule. Barnes (1994: 123, 130-131, 134-135, 158-160); McKirahan jr. (1978, see also 1992: 
esp. ch. V) and Hankinson (2005). 
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of nature using mathematical propositions." As is well known, there is 
an exception to Aristotle's rule against uetáßaorg: when one genus comes 
below the other in some way, the attributes that the lower genus owes to 
the higher genus should be proved in the higher genus. More precisely, 
this kind of wetdéBaotc consists in providing grounds (tò 0161)? for the 
pieces of knowledge (to ött) belonging to subordinate science A within 
superordinate science B, where the two have a genus in common, in a 
way (añ). 

Consequently, some sciences, the ‘subalternate’ ones as McKirahan 
calls them,*° are related to one another in the same way, so that the 
one studies the pieces of knowledge, whereas the other investigates their 
grounds. This kind of uevófaoic is encountered in the theoretical and 
applied mathematical sciences. For example, applied sciences such as 
optics and harmonics are subordinate to geometry and arithmetic respec- 
tively, in that optics and harmonics study the pieces of knowledge, with 
the use of sense perception, but not their grounds, which are instead stud- 
ied by geometry (for optics) and arithmetic (for harmonics).?! Metépa- 
otc is allowed here because in a way, the subordinate sciences deal with 
the same genus as the superior ones, but from a different perspective, 
with a different modus considerandi:? optics is about lines, but not qua 
lines, and harmonics is about number, but not qua number. 

For a Neoplatonist like Proclus, whose division of the sciences is based 
on the Divided Line, and mirrors a reality characterized by a continuous 
hierarchy, all sciences are ultimately subordinate to dialectic or theol- 
ogy. More specifically, in Proclus work we also find the position that 
mathematics contributes to the more mathematical aspects of philoso- 
phy of nature,** because the mathematical is the proximate cause of the 


77 Cleary (1995: 73) considers Aristotle’s mention of weté&Baots at Cael I 1 268b1 to be 
part of his criticism of Plato's mathematization of physics, and especially his objections to 
construing the three-dimensional from planes. This cannot be right, however, as at Cael. 
I 1 Aristotle is not making the methodological point of the Posterior Analytics, but merely 
denying the possibility of transition from bodies to a fourth dimension. 

78 ‘Ground’ is here used in a strong sense to allow for both causal and epistemic 
reasons. 

7 APo1775b8-9, I 9 76a22-25, I 13 78b34-37. 

8 McKirahan jr. (1978: 198). 

31 Apo 17 75b14-17; 1 13 78b34-79216. 

82 For this notion see Zabarella, De Natura Logicae I 15. 

83 Cf. In Eucl. 30.10-32.20; In Tim I 350.8-20; De prov. 27-32. See also Lernould 
(1987). 

84 In Eucl. 19.20-23. 
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physical? What is more, the mathematical is even of the same genus 
(Óuoyevij, II 23.15-16) as the physical. Now if uevófaotg is allowed in 
those cases in which a superior science provides causes of the subject 
matter of an inferior science, because they have the same genus in some 
sense, then why would Proclus still invoke the rule against uevóaoic in 
this context? 

The answer to this question lies in the fact that the rule against uevá- 
Baoris, and more generally ideas on the autonomy of the sciences, have 
been adjusted to fit Neoplatonic metaphysics and epistemology. Due to 
the hierarchical structure of reality, in which every lower level is caused 
by every higher level, each science, conceived of as studying one partic- 
ular level or part of reality, and studying it from the point of view of its 
causes, by necessity involves a higher level in order to actually be a sci- 
6006.“ As a consequence, the rule against kind-crossing loses its func- 
tion of ensuring the autonomy of sciences that are not in a subordi- 
nate relation." Instead, its new function is to prevent the collapsing of 
all sciences into one another by pointing out that one cannot transport 
(uevaq£osw) the pieces of knowledge (émuotyta) concerning one domain 
(in the more narrow sense of a particular level or part of reality) as such 
to another genus. Borrowing pieces of knowledge from science B by sci- 
ence A should always be accompanied by a ‘translation; so to speak, that 
clarifies how the ontological counterparts of those pieces of knowledge 
are active on the level of the genus to which science A pertains. Thereby 
the kind-crossing rule has become the methodological version of “Every- 
thing in everything, but appropriately to each thing"*? With respect to 
the mathematical explanations of the body of the world, the translation 
consists in finding a physical cause that possesses a nature and function 
analogous to what is characteristic of geometrical proportion.?? 


85 Cf. In Eucl. 62.18-22. 

86 Of course, the aim of a science, for Neoplatonists, is also not so much the cognitive 
content provided thereby, but rather the possibility of moving up to a higher level of 
reality and acquiring knowledge thereof, again not for its own sake, but to allow a further 
ascent. 

87 Cf. Gerson (2004: 112): “Of course, we cannot say without further ado that the 
demotion of physical science to second place entails a rejection of its autonomy. That 
is what the Neoplatonists assume.” 

88 E] Th. prop. 103. 

89 Cf. O'Meara (1989: 189-190). See also Beierwaltes (1979: 166), who refers to In 
Parm. 1129.18-21 (22-26 Cousin) and In Tim. II 245.25 ff.: “Dies heisst: Mathematische 
Gestalten wie Punkt, Gerade, Kreis und Spirale sind den Dimensionen des Geistes und 
der Seele angemessen zu verstehen. Sie kónnen nicht unvermittelt ihrem Ursprungsbere- 
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(4) The concluding remark of Proclus' argument against using only 
mathematics in philosophy of nature is somewhat unexpected: 


T IV.10 So it is also not (obxotv 0008) possible to study physical objects 
in an arithmetical manner. (In Tim. II 23.32-33) 


The scope of the argument is here narrowed down to arithmetic, which 
is surprising as in the whole discussion Proclus speaks of mathematics in 
general, and in the wider context the main focus is on geometry (more 
precisely, geometrical proportions, cf. II 20.21 ff.), not arithmetic. Rather 
than explaining the reference to arithmetic here as an afterthought or 
even an interpolated gloss, I suggest that just like the beginning of 
the passage (see T Iv.6 and discussion) this statement shows that the 
whole enumeration of arguments against mathematization of nature is 
ultimately taken from, or at least still closely based on, a discussion 
and rejection of an overly Pythagorean approach to the study of natural 
objects, possibly from Syrianus.?? 

We have seen that mathematics has some place in philosophy of 
nature, but in itself is not enough for an understanding of the physical. 
The next question to be answered, then, is what the positive contribution 
of mathematics is, or how and why we can translate the mathematical 
explanations to physical ones. 


ii. The use of mathematics 


Proclus’ defence of mathematics in philosophy of nature pertains not 
only to his own attention for the mathematical detail of the Timaeus 
passage: he is also justifying Plato's use of mathematics in physical theory. 
In his initial summary of his position on the matter (T Iv.5), Proclus says 
that we should not disregard (&ueAsiv) the mathematical passage and 
look only for that which pertains to perception. So the point is not so 
much that one should interpret the mathematical passages in a physical 
manner, but rather that one should not skip them altogether. In other 


ich entnommen und in eine andere Dimension übertragen werden, so dass ein Verstánd- 
nis ihres Sinnes nur eine Sache der Hinsicht ware, die beliebig vertáuscht werden könnte. 
Sie sind vielmehr nur aus der jeweiligen Dimension heraus, in der sie Wahrheit aussagen, 
zu begreifen. Sie sind in der Seinsweise der jeweiligen Dimension? 

°° I take the conjunctive negation o0x06v o00£ to suggest a narrowing down, from the 
previous general exclusion of any explanation concerning a genus in a science that has 
another genus, to a specific science, arithmetic ("since it is not possible to study anything 
in a science to which it does not belong, it is also not possible etc). 
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words: the mathematical passages do contribute something of their own 
to our knowledge ofthe physical world.?! That this is so is explained from 
the structure of reality: the physical and the mathematicalare like siblings 
from the same father, Intellect, and reality is not divided into separate 
compartments, each containing an entity of its own. Instead, everything 
is interwoven, in the so-called Pythagorean hierarchical scheme:”” 


T IV.11 In general, if the Pythagoreans arranged mathematical being as 
a middle term between intelligible and sensible things—in so far as the 
mathematical is more explicit (@veAtttouévyv) than the intelligibles, but 
more universal (xadoAtxmtégav) than sensible things—why is it nec- 
essary to leave out these things and think about physiological matters 
alone??? For how has the sensible been set in order (Staxexdountat)? In 
respect of what kind of rational forming principles (Adyot) has it been 
arranged (dtatétaxtat), or from what manner of ratios (Adyot) has it pro- 
ceeded (1oogA11. v2), unless it be from the mathematical ones? Certainly 
these Adyot are primarily in souls,” having descended from Intellect. Next 
they come to be in bodies from being in souls.” 


The use of mathematics for philosophy of nature, then, lies in explaining 
certain properties of the physical, namely its rational order and organi- 
zation, and in revealing its proximate causes. In his more specific discus- 
sion of this topic in the In Eucl. Proclus enumerates the different con- 
tributions of mathematics to philosophy of nature as revealing the order 
(tiv vOv Aóyov eova&tav) according to which the universe has been con- 
structed (Sedynutoveyntat), and the proportional bonds that unite the 
opposites present in it; showing the primary elements of which it con- 
sists, and their properties; and discovering the numerical values of plan- 


?! A different question, namely whether the mathematical aspects of the physical can 
be studied in mathematics, is answered in the negative by Proclus. The study of quantity in 
the perceptible and of magnitude in bodies itself is considered to belong to qvotoAovía, 
rather than mathematics. In Eucl. 36.8-12. See also appendix II. 

?2 Cf. O'Meara (1989: 185-186). 

95 dvorooyía here clearly has the more restricted meaning of “doing philosophy of 
nature starting from sense perception only”. 

°4 The text has a plural, puyatc, but Festugiére takes it to refer to the hypostasis of 
Soul. There is no need, however, to choose between individual souls and the universal 
hypostasis of Soul. The point made here is that the corporeal bodies display certain 
regularities due to Aóyot which they owe to (Intellect via) Soul, through being ensouled by 
individual souls and the World Soul. On the relation between mathematics and Soul/souls 
and the way mathematics is in Soul, see In Eucl. 16.16-18.14 and In Tim. II 239.5-16. 

?5 In Tim. II 23.16-26, trans. Baltzly, slightly modified. The link with the Pythagoreans 
was already established in the very first pages ofthe commentary, and in similar wording: 
In Tim. 1 8.13-29. 
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etary cycles and the periods of generation.? The majority of these con- 
tributions are referred to as manners of showing properties of the physi- 
cal world (àva«patvovoa, ós(&aoa).?" As a consequence, the description 
is rather noncommittal and not very helpful, when it comes to finding 
an answer to the question whether Proclus considers the contribution of 
mathematics to philosophy of nature in realist or instrumentalist terms. 
We do know, of course, on the basis of the Pythagorean picture sketched 
above, that there is an ontological relation between the mathematical and 
the physical, and that this relation is what makes the contribution pos- 
sible in the first place. This becomes even clearer when Proclus restates 
the ontological relation and its epistemological consequences as "Plato 
rightly lends credibility to the physical Aóyot from mathematicals, for 
the latter are their causes, and the demiurgic procession is brought to 
completion through Soul”. A proper understanding of the proportional 
relations between the elements, and consequently of the unity of the uni- 
verse, is provided by relating them to their demiurgic cause, through their 
proximate cause, i.e. the intermediate level of mathematical entities. 
The picture sketched here is well known. Following Republic book VII, 
like his teacher Syrianus and Iamblichus before him,” Proclus holds that 
mathematical being (4 yaðnuatıxh ovota, In Eucl. 3.1) has a position 
intermediate between the intelligible and the perceptible.!°° As Proclus 


% In Eucl. 22.17-23.11 11006 08 TH qvovea|v 9eo0(av tà uéyiota OVUBGAAETCL, thv 
TE TOV LOY eUva&tav åvapaivovoa, xo' fjv SedyULOVEYNTAL TO TEV, xoi &vod.oytov 
TI návtTa TO £v TH xóouo GUVONOGOAY, 06 zov quoiv 6 Tiwatos, xoi piña TH yayo- 
ueva xal mooońyoga xal 0 비 니 001 Ta óworóora Moujoaoay, xoi và QAO xol TEW- 
tovoyà 0701%80 xoi TAaVTY TH ovuuetoig xai TH iodtNTL ovveyóueva óe(&aoo, Si 007 
HAL Ó WAS OVEAVOS ETEAEWDH, OYNUATA và zxooorpuovra XATA TAS EAUTOD LEELdas Úno- 
deEduevos, £u bE GELOWOUS TOUS obxelovc £x&ovo vOv yLYVOLEVOV xal TOS TEQLOSOLS 
avTOV «oi oic Gmoxataotdoeow 0180001000, 01 Ov TÁG Te eüyoviac ExcdotwV xai 706 
évavilac qoodc ovAAoy(GeoOa Suvatov. vato yào oluo xol 6 Tiuaros £vósvcvóuevoc 
TAVIAXOD Sid TOV LADNUATLADV OVOUGTOV EXPALVEL thv TEL TiS PVOEWS TOV OXov 
Dewoiav xai tac yevéoets vv OTOLYElWV 0010.06 xai oxrjieot KATAXOOLEŤ xoi xoc 
SvuveuEtc AVTOV xai TA MHD xai vàc TOOELS elc AUTH AVACPEEL, TOV TE YOVLOV TAS 
GEUTNTAS xai tàs AUBAVTNTAS xoi TOV TAEVEDV Tac AELOTHTAS T] tàs Evavttas SuvdEts, 
TO TE MANVOS xai THY OMLyYOTHTA TOV OTOLYELMV GiTLDLEVOS TIS TAVTOLAG uexooAfc. 

?7 The exception being the contribution to astronomy, which is described in more firm 
language as discovering (Gvevgotoa) the numbers of the periods of the heavenly bodies, 
with which syllogisms can be formed (ovAAoyiCeodat) about their trajectories, In Eucl. 
22.26-23.2. 

9?8 [n Tim. II 51.10-15, on Tim. 32b. 

?? Proclus' theory of geometrical objects is already to be found in Syrianus, esp. In Met. 
91. Mueller (2000: 72 ff.). Cf. Iamblichus Comm.Math.; analysis in O'Meara (1989: 44ff.). 

100 Mathematical reasoning is also intermediate: In Eucl. 3.16-4.8. Cf. O'Meara (1989: 
172), Breton (1969: 110-123), MacIsaac (2001: 118 ff.). 
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tells us at the very beginning of his In Eucl., it is superior to the physical 
in that the objects of mathematics are immaterial. On the other hand, it 
is inferior to the intelligible in that mathematical objects are not indivis- 
ible.!?! The relation that it has with both its upper and its lower neigh- 
bour is one of paradigm and image.’ Mathematics displays images of 
the intelligible, and the intelligible is the cause of the mathematical. Like- 
wise, natural things are images of the mathematical,? and the latter are 
causes of the former.’ Due to that causal and iconic relation, the uni- 
verse is a kosmos, an ordered whole, and it is this kosmos in which the 
mathematical cause of the visible world can be seen. That mathematical 
theory is functional in the science of the irregular and temporal world of 
sense perception, then, is due to the ontological iconic relation between 
natural and mathematical objects. 

Returning now to the passage we started from (T 1v.2), the following 
question remains to be answered: what kind of mathematical entities are 
the geometrical proportions described in the Timaeus? As O'Meara has 
shown, mathematical entities and principles are found in many guises in 
Proclus.? He maintains that “mathematical principles are not for [Pro- 
clus] the direct model ofthe universe, but are quantitative discursive pro- 
jections by the human soul of higher principles which, on the divine level, 
guide the making of the world””!°° O'Meara here understands mathemat- 
ical principles in a specific, and very common, sense,!7 namely as refer- 
ring to the quantitative and discursive. He thereby takes position with 
respect to an ambiguity existing in Proclus philosophy of mathematics. 
In his exposition on the body of the world as well as elsewhere, Proclus 
speaks of mathematical principles as paradigms and causes of the phys- 
ical.!°8 Yet at the same time his In Eucl. strongly and continuously sug- 


191 [n Eucl. 3-5, esp. 4.18 ff. Cf. Plato Tim. 3521-3, Arist. Met. I 6 987b14-18. 

102 Ty Eucl. 35.7ff. Cf. In Tim. I 349.24ff. và uev 100 vontà magaðesiyuata vàv 
dtavontav, và dé Stavoynta tov aiodyntav. At In Eucl. 95.23-96.11 óóEa is mentioned 
as the faculty of arithmetical objects—this 0050.15 the one described at In Tim. I 248.7 ff. 
(rather than I 223.16-30, as suggested by Mueller (2000: 73)). 

103 [n Tim. II 39.18-19, xai yao và 60010. TOV LAD HUWATLAOV eixóvec eioi. 

104 [n Tim. II 51.12-13. 

105 O'Meara (1989: 186-187). 

196 ©’Meara (1989: 193). On Proclus’ projectionism see Mueller (1987). Cf. the dis- 
cussion of In Eucl. 121.2-7, 141.2-19 as a reception of Tim. 7oe ff. in Sheppard (2003: 
211-212). 

177 For different meanings thereof see O'Meara (1989: 186-187). 

108 See above. Cf. also In Eucl. 82.23-25, where the scalene and the isosceles triangles 
are called the proximate causes of the four elements (tò ov ioózAevoov votyovov 
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gests that mathematics is the unfolding of the principles of the human 
soul onto or by qavraoío.!?? 

Unless we assume that the human mind as such is the cause of the 
physical world, this cannot but be taken to involve the assumption of 
a truly mathematical ontological realm, existing independently of the 
human mind, in between the physical and the intelligible.'!° The math- 
ematical principles in this context are actually those of the World Soul, 
intermediate between intellect and the sensible, ontologically analogous 
to both, and more exact than the sensible,!!! that aid the intelligible in the 
ordering of the world. More specifically, it is the évéoyeia of the World 
Soul, or the unfolding of its essential Aóyou that are themselves math- 
ematical only in a psychic sense: unified, without shape or extension.!? 
Since it is impossible to present these shapeless unextended mathematical 
principles in a text, the text of the Timaeus does describe them using the 
representations that are in our souls. Thus the text we have is a description 
of a mental representation of the higher psychic mathematical principles 
that are the causes of certain physical properties. The latter is not empha- 
sized by Proclus, however, because of the ontological priority of ‘psychic 
mathematics. Thus the ambiguity mentioned above is actually the ambi- 
guity in Proclus' use of the term ‘mathematics, which he has refer both 
to the World Soul and to the projection of its essence in our souls. 

That this is how we should understand the mathematical entities in 
question will be clear from the discussion concerning the World Soul 
(1v.2.3). First, however, let us bring together the results with respect to 
the body of the world. 


TQOGEXES AITLOV EOTL vOv vouv OTOLYELWV zvooóc 06006 DSaTOG, TO 08 (87001 00101 TIS 
17116). 

109 The latter is clear from the discussion of qavraota in MacIsaac (2001: 172-184). 
As MaclIsaac (2001: 176) points out, there is a conflict due to the difference between the 
World Soul and the partial soul. For Proclus' criticism of Aristotle’s notion of abstraction 
in mathematics see Helmig (2007: 283-289). 

10 As O'Meara seems to think earlier on (1989: 186-187). There is no need to “hazard 
the thought" that there is a special realm of óiàvoia, separate from Soul, as did Rosán 
(1949: 164), despite the fact that, as he admits, such a realm is not found in Proclus' 
philosophy. 

11 Cf In Tim. II 51.5ff, see also below. Note that the number of elements of the 
proportion (four) is maintained with mathematical precision, whereas the proportional 
division and separation ofthe elements is not, due to the material character ofthe physical 
elements. In Tim. II 52.15 ff. 

112 [n Tim. II 164.21-23,11 238.25-239.16, In Eucl. 16-18, 36-37. MacIsaac (2001: 150). 
Cf. Dórrie and Baltes (2002: 240). 
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iii. Synthesis 


What does Proclus’ reading of Tim. 31b8-3227 tell us about his views on 
the mathematization of the natural? At In Tim. II 16.6 ff. Proclus turns 
to a mathematical discussion of proportion, because he takes Plato to 
present a general account of means and proportions, before moving on to 
the application thereof to the construction of the sensible world. Math- 
ematical proportions concern a layer of reality that is characterized by 
exactitude, and the three kinds of proportions found on the ontologi- 
cally higher level of the World Soul can be considered the causes of any 
lower kind of proportions, and as a consequence the former can serve 
as paradigms aiding our understanding of the latter, physical propor- 
tions. 

With the help of mathematics, we can display certain properties of 
the physical (such as order, proportion, and number), through analogy 
in Lloyds sense, “any mode of reasoning in which one object or com- 
plex of objects is likened or assimilated to another (of the two particu- 
lar instances between which a resemblance is apprehended or suggested, 
one is generally unknown or incompletely known, while the other is, or 
is assumed to be, better known)??? It is important to realize, however, 
that as Gersh (1973: 87) points out, although the English word ‘anal- 
ogy “has a certain connotation of vagueness’, the Greek word àvo.o- 
yia is semantically strongly related to its original mathematical context, 
and "convey[s] the idea of precision”. Moreover, that analogical reason- 
ing can be applied at all, is due to an ontological analogy, or what Baltzly 
calls a ‘strong analogy;!!^ as the different objects are not likened or assim- 
ilated to each other by us in the first instance, but are in fact alike because 
the two realms involved are ontologically related. The physical is caused 
by the mathematical, and (real) causation in Neoplatonism involves the 
transference of a number of properties of the cause to the effect. So on 
the one hand, there is no veil that can be lifted from the physical world in 
order to reveal its mathematical core. The physical is not a sum of math- 
ematical objects and matter, but it is intrinsically and essentially differ- 
ent from the mathematical. On the other hand, the physical does possess 
a—mainly structural—similarity to the mathematical.!^ The symmetries 


1? Lloyd, G.E.R. (1966: 175). 

114 Baltzly (2007: 15 etc.). See also Martijn (2008: at n. 6). 

15 On causation, parallelism of structure, and analogy see Gersh (1973: 85-86), cf. 
Opsomer (20008: 358). 
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and proportionalities that characterize e.g. the elements!!ó can be de- 
scribed most accurately in mathematical terms because their proximate 
causes exist as mathematicals. This does not mean, however, that one has 
thereby given an explanation of physical phenomena. 

In the context under scrutiny so far, Tim. 31-32, the descriptions of 
mathematical proportions according to Proclus are analogical prepara- 
tions of the descriptions of physical ones, which relate to an immanent 
physical principle, namely the Life that is the containing cause of the 
universe and everything in it (analogous to geometrical proportion),'!” 
as well as its manifestations, each analogous to the constituents of one 
of the three kinds of proportions: enmattered forms (‘physical num- 
bers’), "8 extension and spatiality/distribution over matter (geometrical 
‘volumes’), and containing and forming qualities (harmonic 'powers').!!? 
In order to find this proper physical explanation, the mathematics of the 
text needs to be translated into physical properties, ? with a loss of some 
of the certainty, precision and unity inherent in the mathematical expla- 
nation. 

When we look at the second hand information we have regarding 
Proclus' views on the geometrical figures and matter (Tim. 53bs ff.), we 
find the same picture. Simplicius reports that Proclus does not maintain 
a "symbolical" reading of the geometrical figures, yet at the same time 
does not give a literal reading either: the geometrical shapes are trans- 
lated, as it were, into both qualitative and quantitative physical proper- 
ties." 

On the whole, the function of the mathematical proportions is mainly 
anagogic, even though it allows a descent to physical qualities, because it 
connects the physical as we know it to its causes. This anagogic function 


H6 [n Eucl. 19.20 ff.; 22.17 ff. 

17 [n Tim. II 24.1 ff, cf. Nature in chapter 11. 

115 On physical numbers in Proclus see O'Meara (1989: 187). 

119 In Tim. II 24.30 ff. One could argue over the question whether the introduction of 
this Life to explain the bond of the elements is indeed a physical explanation, rather than 
a metaphysical one, as it concerns the cause of physical order, that is imposed by the 
demiurge. Since the direct cause of this order (Nature) is immanent (as opposed to its 
source, the demiurge), and is moreover the cause only of things physical, ‘physical’ is 
probably the adjective to be preferred. That the Life in question is immanent is clear from 
Proclus’ description of how it works from inside physical objects (II 24.1-6): Ñ u£v oov 
&vodoyta 1| xpo] (...) uia tis ċott Gor] xoi Xóyoc eic Mota Gut závrov xai EavtTOV 
u&v zoooc, nerta 08 xai Exeiva ovvéyov, £v oic £ou ... 

120 Cf. Charles (1971: 244). 

121 Steel (2005: esp. 185 ff.). 
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exists not by imposition but is due to the necessary ontological connec- 
tion between the mathematical and the physical, or the paradigm and the 
image. 

It has been argued that in Proclus' exegesis of Tim. 31c-d the distinc- 
tion between mathematics and philosophy of nature, that is so emphat- 
ically made by Proclus, in fact disappears on every level except that of 
the third bond, i.e. the conditions sine qua non.'”* This interpretation is 
based on a confusion of what one might call two kinds of mathemat- 
ics. First of all, there is the essentially mathematical character of Neo- 
platonism, as its monistic metaphysics is founded on concepts such as 
unity, equality, monad, etc. Secondly, there is what Neoplatonists them- 
selves call mathematics, the science of (discrete and continuous) quantity, 
which is intermediate between the intelligible and the sensible. The dis- 
tinction between mathematics and philosophy of nature, as well as the 
term ‘mathematization of physics, refer to some application of the sec- 
ond kind of mathematics to philosophy of nature, not the first. In other 
words, when Proclus speaks, for example, of the source of proportion 
being equality (In Tim. II 18.29-30), that is nota mathematization of phi- 
losophy of nature.!?? Rather, it is a general description of certain relations 
using terms that lie at the heart of Proclus metaphysical system. 


1V.2.3. The Soul of the World 


We find a confirmation for the above reading of Proclus views of math- 
ematization in his exegesis of the psychogony (Tim. 34b-37c). At 34a- 
b Timaeus introduces the World Soul as ‘inserted’ into the body of the 
world. Subsequently, the following issues are considered: (1) the ontolog- 
ical priority of soul over body (34bc), (2) the composition of the World 
Soul from Being, Sameness and Otherness (35a), (3) the division of the 
World Soul according to harmonic intervals (35b- 36b), (4) the rational 
motions of the World Soul, described as the construction of the Circle of 
the Same, the Circle of the Different, and the planetary cycles (36b-d), 
(5) the connection of Body and Soul of the world (36d-e) and finally (6) 
cognition and discourse of the World Soul (36e- 37c). 


122 Lernould (2000: esp. 140-141). Lernould's main thesis is that what Proclus is 
offering is a mathematization of physics, which, through a theologization of mathematics, 
leads to a theologization of physics. 

123 Pace Lernould (2000: 132-133). 
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In the following, we will leave aside the psychogony itself altogether and 
instead focus briefly on Proclus' views on the role of mathematics in (3) 
the division of the World Soul according to harmonic intervals.'?* The 
main thesis of this section is that in the context of the harmonic division 
of the World Soul, although the ontological and epistemological back- 
ground remain the same, both the role of mathematics and the mathe- 
matics we encounter are different from those concerning the corporeal. 
After the ‘psychic’ mathematical principles that described the propor- 
tional division ofthe elements through their causes, allowing a descent to 
the caused, we now find the use of enmattered and "pictured"? mathe- 
maticals, i.e. those projected in physical matter and in the human qavta- 
oía respectively. From the enmattered and the "pictured" mathematicals 
we can ascend to a proper understanding of Soul. 


i. The account in the middle 


In its main theses, Proclus’ discussion of the role of mathematics in 
explaining the World Soul resembles what we have seen earlier in T 1v.6: 


T IV.12 (1) The mathematical theory should not be spurned altogether, 
(2) nor yet should it be pursued in isolation, for its own sake; (1) for the 
former does not show us, as Plato wants it, reality in images, and (2) the 
latter makes the whole exegesis unbalanced; for it should be moored, as it 
were, to a steady cable, namely the essence of the subject of the text. (3) So 
let us, as we have said before, place our account in the middle (èv ueoó ... 
xataothoavteç TOV XÓyov), and explain the passage, first mathematically, 
then fitting the subject matter (oixeí«c 08 voig oxtoxewuiévorc).? 


As with the Body of the World, so too in the case of the harmony of the 
World Soul, mathematical theory “should not be spurned altogether’, nor 
“pursued in isolation”. The arguments presented this time are somewhat 
more informative than the ones we encountered in the context of the 
Body of the World. 

(1) The first, ignoring the mathematical passages altogether, would 
result in not showing “reality in images" (và todyuata èv 7016 eixóot), 
which is apparently what Plato aimed at by inserting those passages. !*” 


124 A new English translation of this part of Proclus commentary with introduction 
and notes is forthcoming: Baltzly (2009). See also MacIsaac (2001: 136-157). 

125 “Pictured” is chosen here in order to avoid the use of “imaginary”, which suggests a 
fictionality that is not relevant in the context. 

126 [n Tim. II 174.15-23. 

127 Restugiére (1966-1968: vol. III, 219) mistakenly takes the phrase to be a first of two 
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What Proclus does not have in mind here, despite the fact that the expres- 
sion “reality in images" immediately recalls it, is Tim. 29b3 ff., where the 
universe is called an image of Being and a treatise on such an image a 
“likely story ".'?? As will be clear from T 1v.13, presenting reality in images 
here does not mean showing Being in its image Becoming, but is rather 
a rephrasing of “presenting the World Soul (ta tocyuata) in sensible 
mathematics (èv 7066 etxdou)”. This brings to mind a different parallel, 
namely the well-known exposition on the iconic mode of discourse on 
the divine in Theol. Plat. I 4, more on which below. 

(2) The second approach, limiting ourselves to mathematics only, is 
rejected on the grounds that it would make our exegesis like a ship 
that is adrift (4vegudtiotov!”? nowi), as it needs to “be moored to a 
steady cable" (èm? dopadots meiopatos óousiv).? These two Platonic 
references present in a beautiful metaphor the principle of siç oxomdc, 
by pointing out that the literal exegesis of a passage is useless unless it is 
connected to the main subject of the entire text, or in Proclus’ words, to 
“the essence of the things of which the account treats”. 

(3) The proposed anchoring of the exegesis to the essence of the sub- 
ject matter can be attained by starting from “an intermediate position’, i.e. 
neither rejecting mathematics entirely nor pursuing it in isolation, but, 
after a preliminary explanation of the mathematics per se, subsequently 
moving on to an approach that is appropriate to the actual subject mat- 
ter (oixelwc Tots oxoxeur£vorc). That approach is also called ‘substantial’ 
(meayuatemdys, In Tim. II 193.9), a revealing choice of words.P?! The 


arguments against pursuing mathematics in isolation, and translates "d'un cóté, en effet, 
elle ne nous fait pas voir, comme Platon le veut (29 B 3 ss.), la réalité (sc. intelligible) dans 
les images (sc. sensibles), d'un autre côté ..." Not fj uaünquaxua] tewoia is the subject 
here, however (the pronoun would have had to be feminine rather than neutral), but 
the verbal adjective. The structure of the whole sentence (tò uv ... tò dé) repeats the 
opposition of the previous sentence (0178 ... 01018 ...), resulting in one argument each 
for 01018 &upnaot£ov and 0118 CnAMtEov. 

128 Cf. Festugiére and Diehl ad loc. 

129 Said mainly of ships, metaphorically used for people or their souls, after Tht. 14488. 
Cf. Plot. Enn. 18 [51] 8. 

130 The image of the steady cable is borrowed from Laws X 893b4 ff., where the Athenian 
stranger asks the gods to be a steadying rope upon crossing a river of discourse (&yÓuevot 
08 06 Tivos GoMadotc neiouatos exeivopatvopev eic TOV vov Xoyov). Proclus uses the 
metaphor on several other occasions, ususally for something that provides epistemic 
certainty or grounding, e.g. In Crat. XCIX 51.9. 

331 Of. In Tim. II 237.11f., 238.10-12. Comparable expressions: II 206.13-14 ét 08 
TQOGEYEOTEQOV toic Moyua eiztous AV UTA; ib. 213.8 Meta dy tovtous GAAO mAT- 
dc otuv eEnyntov TeaypLaterwdeotéowv AOywv åvteyóuevov. Whereas in the earlier 
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term is not uncommon in Proclus, and he often uses it to distinguish 
between an empty (yós) logical approach and an approach with sub- 
stance.'** As in the case of empty logic, one could say that the purely 
mathematical explanation is empty with respect to the physiological mat- 
ter at hand.? As such, it gives us no more than an attractive and cor- 
rect formal representation of relations within the text, but no real knowl- 
edge until the relata are ‘translated; as it were, into the subject matter 
(xod yuaca) relevant in the context. 


ii. Mathematical images 


The description of mathematical proportions Plato uses to portray the 
structure of the World Soul is taken by Proclus to represent perceptible, 
‘enmattered’ harmony, rather than the actual noeric one. From this por- 
trayal of perceptible harmony, as an image, the exegesis should ascend to 
the paradigm which is the essential, immaterial harmony of the World 
Soul: 


TIV.13 For the mode of exegesis about the World Soul should be adapted 
to its essence (vij ovoia ovupvýs), that is, it should separate itself from 
perceptible (parvóuevn) harmony, ascend to the essential and immaterial 
harmony, and from images send itself up to their paradigms. For the 
harmony (ovuqovic,) that flows in through our ears and consists of sounds 
and impressions, is completely different from the vital and noeric one.?* 


This passage, and Proclus’ subsequent description of the transition from 
perceptible to essential mathematics give a new dimension to the analogy 
between the two realms. After the ontological relation we have seen 


opposition between a mathematical interpretation and one appropriate to the world’s 
body, the appropriate one was always @uovohoyindc or puorxdds (cf. above n. 8), puot- 
odoyta is not once referred to in relation to the ‘appropriate’ explanations of the World 
Soul. Apart from the descriptions mentioned above, however, Proclus does once speak of 
a ‘physical or philosophical reading (voids i] 04.0000006, II 212.3-4). The rare term 
wuxixac is not used by Proclus in this context; it has a purely ontological meaning, refer- 
ring to the hypostasis of Soul or its participations on other levels of reality. 

132 Eg. in the debate on whether the second half of the Parmenides is a mere logical 
exercise, or really has a philosophical content (In Parm. 635.21 ff. (31 ff. Cousin), cf. Theol. 
Plat. I 9 34.15) and Proclus harsh judgment of Aristotelian logic at In Crat. II: tac tot 
IIeouxéxov pias 1001 TEAYUATOV ugüóOovc StaAExTLXd.c. See also Martijn (2009). 

133 The “empty” mathematics is comparable to what Mueller (1987) calls “ordinary” 
mathematics, which predominates in the Euclid Commentary after the prologues (p. 
85 f£). Cf. MacIsaac (2001: 119, n. 278). 

134 Ty Tim. II 195.11-17; cf. In Tim. II 211.15-16. 
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in the previous sections, we now obtain the constituents of analogical 
reasoning. The ascent from perceptible to essential mathematics is a 
gradual one, initially through a stripping away (&qeAeiv), P? as it were, 
of those properties suggested by the analogy that are obstacles (¢utodta) 
to our understanding of the World Soul, as they are not appropriate to its 
essence (corporeality, dimensionality, quantity, etc.).?6 The second step 
is, interestingly, a ‘calculation (avaAoyiCéo0w, almost a ‘translation’) 
of the indications (évdeiEw, otoyaCetat) of the essence of the Soul 
provided in the remaining aspects of the different kinds of proportion. 1°” 
This step, in which we encounter the root avahoy-, seems to form the 
heart of analogical reasoning. Finally, all this should lead to attaining 
understanding of the causes involved in the construction of the World 
Soul, with the Demiurge at the top of the list.'?* Just like the conceptual 
analysis of Becoming (see chapter 111) this analogical reasoning leads to 
knowledge of causes, but on a more modest scale. Mathematics serves 
as an anagogic tool, then, also in the study of the World Soul, and 
as in the case of the physical proportions of the body of the world, 
physical harmonies are not a mere sum of mathematics and corporeality: 
stripping the physical of its typically physical aspects does not yet yield 
the “essential” mathematics of the World Soul. 


This conclusion allows us to solve a little puzzle in the Euclid Commen- 
tary, where Proclus describes the role of mathematics in theology/phi- 
losophy as follows: 


T IV.14 ... Plato teaches us many wonderful lessons about the gods 
through mathematical forms. And the philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
shrouds its mystical initiation to the divine doctrine, using them (i.e. 
mathematical forms) as veils ( ㅠ 0000681700110000.1? 


Contemporary readers are puzzled by the fact that Proclus speaks of 
Platos many wonderful doctrines about the gods by means of mathemat- 


135 Note that Proclus is here sketching an Aristotelian picture of abstraction (&@aige- 
otc). See on this topic Helmig (forthcoming). 

136 [n Tim. II 193.8-194.4, esp. 193.8-13. 

17 [n Tim. II 195.22-24. ‘AvahoyiCeodan is used especially for ‘calculating something 
from something else’ or ‘in comparison with something else’ (see LSJ sv). For évósiEic cf. 
Theol.Plat. I 4 20.2 and In Tim. I 8.22. 

138 [n Tim. II 211.10-30. Proclus does not tell us how to attain this understanding. The 
causes are enumerated at II 208.20 ff. 

139 [n Eucl. 22.9-16. For the use of naganxetáouarta see Plato Prot. 316e. 
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ical forms, and refer to ‘unwritten doctrines! Morrow tells us in a foot- 
note: ^We have, I believe, no writing of Platos in which such teachings can 
be found, and it is significant that Proclus does not name any. He may be 
referring to versions of Platos 'unwritten doctrines. Such accounts were 
easily subject to contamination in this era of revived Pythagoreanism.” 
This comment reveals a miscomprehension of Proclus reading of Plato: 
there is no need for having recourse to the much abused 'unwritten doc- 
trines. It is the Timaeus that Proclus has in mind, and the gods he speaks 
of are most likely primarily the planets, but also divine principles in gen- 
eral. That Proclus “does not name any" is significant not because it reveals 
their “unwrittenness’, but simply because he took it to be obvious what 
he meant. That the Timaeus is indeed what he has in mind is clear from In 
Tim. II 246.4-9, in Proclus interpretation of the chi-shape of the World 
Soul (Tim. 36b6-c1), where we find a remark very similar to that in the 
Euclid Commentary: 


T Iv.15 By way of concealment (eníxovwyiw) of the words Plato used 
mathematicals, as veils (tagametaouaowy) of the truth about reality, as 
the theologians use their myths, and the Pythagoreans their symbols: for 
in images one can study the paradigms, and through the former make a 
transition (uexofhatvew!) to the latter. !^! 


In this passage, we find again the combination of Plato's use of mathemat- 
ics, mathematics as veil of reality, and the Pythagoreans. This time, it is 
Plato who uses the veils, not the Pythagoreans, but of course the Timaeus 
is a Pythagorean dialogue for Proclus.!? The references to concealment, 
veils, and mystical doctrine suggest that mathematics is used according 
to Proclus to hide, rather than reveal, the nature of the subject in ques- 
tion.!* That this is not the case, however, and that the veils are not meant 
to stay in place, but rather to be lifted, can be gathered from Proclus 
addition that the veils, like theological myths and Pythagorean symbols, 
serve as a means of transition to the study of ontologically higher objects 
that are not immediately accessible— provided of course that we have the 
proper preparation and guidance. 


140 Morrow (1992: 19, n. 41), Cleary (2000: 94). 

141 The construction is unclear. In the phrase àv &xíxovwy tots padnwatixoic vàv 
OVOLATOV olov maganetáouaotv èyońoato I take vv òvouátwv as apposition of àv 
&n(xoviwUw. Its position suggests that it be taken with oic uadyutixoic, but that does not 
make any sense. The combination 6v £nixovw with a form of óvoua or votuceiv occurs 
several times in Proclus. In Remp. 1 91.19, Theol.Plat. V 3 18.17, In Tim. III 28.3. 

142 See chapter 1 and O'Meara (1989: 179-181). 

143 Cf. Beierwaltes (1979: 171, n. 23). 
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The terms in which Proclus phrases his assessment of the mathemat- 
ical explanations of the World Soul recall the iconic mode of discourse 
about the divine, which Proclus distinguishes from three other modes in 
a well known passage of the Platonic Theology: 


T Iv.16 Apparently he does not pursue the instruction about the gods 
everywhere in the same way, but sometimes he unfolds the truth about 
them in an inspired way, and sometimes dialectically, sometimes he con- 
veys their unspeakable properties symbolically, and sometimes he ascends 
from images (07 ㅠ 0 tv sixóvæv) up to them and reveals the primary causes 
of the wholes in them.!*° 


Plato, Proclus says in this first description, has four ways of teaching 
about the gods: in an inspired way (evdeaotixdc), dialectically (SuaAex- 
Tóc), symbolically (ouuBodAtxdc) and from images (G10 vÓv sixó- 
vov). In the first two modes Plato presents us with the truth about 
the gods; in the third mode, what cannot be spoken about is expressed 
in symbols; and in the fourth the causal role of the gods is shown with 
the use of images. Later on all this is rephrased in a second description, 
where the former two modes are combined under the heading ‘unveiled’ 
(07 ㅠ 00080/.407 ㅠ 1706), and the latter two are further qualified as ‘by indica- 
tion (dv £vós(Seoc): 


T IV.17 For those who speak about the gods by indication (Ov &vósiEe- 
cc)! speak either symbolically and mythically or through images (ôv ei- 
xóvæv), whereas of the ones who advance their thoughts unveiled (aaga- 
X0) ozttOc) some write scientifically, and others through inspiration from 
the gods.148 


After the passage quoted above as T Iv.16, Proclus continues with an illus- 
tration of these four modes of discourse about the divine, by mention- 


144 The following discussion of Theol.Plat. I 4 appeared as section 3 of Martijn (2006b). 
On Theol.Plat. 1 4 and especially the iconic mode of discourse see also Dillon (1976), 
Gersh (2000), Hadot, P. (1987: 30-34), Pépin (2000), Sheppard (1980: 196-201). 

145 Theol.Plat. I 4 17.18-24. 

146 Cf. [n Parm. 646.16 ff. (21 ff. Cousin), where a similar division is made. 

147 Following Pépin (2000: 3-4) I suggest that the formula ôr £vós(Eeoc, expressing 
what the symbolical and the iconic modes of discourse have in common, is to be 
translated as ‘by indication or ‘through signs; rather than ‘dans un langage allusif’ (‘in 
allusive speech, Saffrey and Westerink (1968-1997)). Allusion is indirect reference, but 
the iconic mode is one that directly refers to ‘signs’ in our world, thereby providing 
understanding of a transcendental reality. More on this below. 

148 "Theol. Plat. I 4 20.1-5. The switch from 10 tov eixóvov to Sv eixóvov here and 010 
7007 eixóvov in I 4 19.10-11 may depend merely on the following verb (avateéywv in 
I 17.22; Àéyovow here; ywoxe in 19.11) rather than on any difference in the function 
or nature of the £iXóvec. Another option will be discussed below. 
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ing Platonic dialogues as well as non-Platonic texts in which they can be 
found, and including a third description of each of the modes. For the 
treatment of the divine in images, i.e. dud 7007 eixóvov, which following 
Gersh I shall call the iconic mode,’ he mentions, among other dialogues, 
the Timaeus." This mode of discourse is further characterized as “teach- 
ing through mathematics (...) anda treatise about the gods from ethical 
or physical Aóyoi (tis Sta TOV uaðnuátæv 6aoxoMac (...) xoi ts EX 
TOV (...) quovxàv AOYOV regi vOv ðeiwv TEaypLatetas.)”. This descrip- 
tion picks up two earlier qualifications of the iconic mode of discourse 
about the divine in T IV.16 and T 1v.17: dv eixdvov and ånò TOV sixóvwv. 
Rather than equate these two phrases, ignoring the different prepositions, 
I propose to take them as expressing different aspects of that mode of 
discourse, namely its starting point and its procedure respectively. The 
images that form the starting point of the iconic mode are "the physi- 
cal Aóyov, the description of the «óo0uoc.! The images through which 
we are taught are the mathematical ones, which "picture the powers of 
the gods”.!°? Note, however, that it is not the discourse which pictures the 
divine, but mathematics itself. Mathematical discourse is not a literary 
image, but a description of ontological images, eixóvec. 

Let us return to Proclus views on the role of mathematics in our 
understanding of the World Soul. There is a good polemical reason 
for Proclus repeated emphasis on its instrumental and ‘anagogic’ role. 
Behind his fairly casual explanation of that emphasis as being required 
due to the disagreement among exegetes on the nature of the propor- 
tional divisions of the World Soul,!*? lies Proclus wish to avoid one par- 
ticular interpretation of the mathematical passages. He has to get rid of 
a simplistic literal interpretation, * as it would result in the vulnerable 


14! Gersh (2000: 15). 

150 Theol.Plat. I 4 19.6-13 Ei 68 0007.81 xoi tis tà TOV LadnuUdtoOv SiSaoxahtas 
uvnoðiva xoi víjg &x TOV 11010 1] Pvoim@v Adywv negi TOV Deiwv noayuateias, 
oia TOAAG uèv èv Tuai x0XXà 08 èv Moutin zx0AAdà dé èv 0722.06 Stadrdyoug sort 
nxateonaoueva Oeoosiv, éevtatda dijstov oot xal 6 dic 7007 eixóvov và Ocio yuvooxew 
&qiéuevoc voózoc &ovoat XATAMPAVIS. “ATAVTA YAO TADTA tàs TOV Delov åneovitetar 
Svuvapets. 

15! In the In Tim. the expression @votxoi Adyou stands for puotodoyia (e.g. I 19.23; 
337.25 etc.), but more often for the productive reason principles of nature (e.g. I 27.27; 
51.28 etc.). 

19 Theol.Plat. I 4 19.12-13, cf. 20-21. 

153 Tn Tim. II 212.3 ff. 

154 Literal is not used here as opposed to metaphorical, unless we take the latter to have 
a strong ontological sense, i.e. that certain levels of reality are metaphorical for others. 
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position of Plato describing a World Soul that is a physical magnitude. 
This position had been ascribed to Plato and consequently criticized by 
Aristotle, whose criticism is in turn vehemently rejected by Proclus as 
being the result of a faulty interpretation, as great absurdity (7 ㅠ 07246 
à&Xoytac, In Tim. II 250.10), and a waste of time (00081 7011.01 0800 
xeoieoyáGeo0 ot zÀ£ov, 278.30).! After this rhetorical defence, as so 
often, Proclus explains away the problematic passage by proposing a non- 
literal—and in this case that means an analogical, not a metaphorical— 
reading. 

The relation between the World Soul and the mathematical ratios 
that describe how it was divided, at first sight seems similar to the 
relation between the elements and the mathematical proportions (see 
1V.2.2), namely an ontological iconic relation. There is a crucial difference, 
however, regarding the ontological level of the mathematics involved. 
The relation image— paradigm between World Soul and mathematical 
ratios is the inverse of the one we saw in the case of the elements. In the 
passages on the physical elements, certain properties of those elements 
are the images of, and are caused by geometrical, and to a lesser extent 
arithmetical and harmonic, proportions. Mathematization, in the sense 
of a description of the elements in mathematical terms, provided an 
analogy from which to descend to understanding of the physical. 

The World Soul, however, is ontologically prior to the mathematicals 
used to describe it and instead has certain of its properties reflected in 
both the enmattered mathematical ratios, and those in the human mind, 
that Soul in fact causes itself.!°° That is, the images presented in the 
context of the World Soul are not entities on a higher ontological level, 
or the paradigmatic causes of a lower level, but are themselves entities on 
a lower rung of reality: 


T1V18 All these mathematical ratios and numbers are images (Gtetxovi- 
Covtat) of the true essence of 5041.37 


Mathematization, now in the sense of describing and studying an entity 
in its mathematical images, will allow us to ascend from these images 


155 Arist. dA I 3 406b26-407b10; In Tim. II 249.31 fL; 278.27 ff. For a reconstruction of 
Proclus' now lost polemical treatise refuting Aristotle's criticims of the Timaeus, see Steel 
(2005), esp. pp. 168-169 for the psychogony. 

156 In Tim. II 174.23-28, with a beautiful image of the xatatouń of the World Soul as 
an unfolding of the causes and principles that it contains. 

17 [In Tim. II 212.5-9, cf. åneixaota, 218.9-10. 
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to a higher ontological level, ^? or in other words, to be led by imag- 
ination (pavtaoia) to scientific apprehension."? Thus the difference 
between the two discussions of mathematics is essentially based on the 
different referents of the words uaðńua, watyuatixdoc and the like, 
in both: regarding the World Soul Proclus maintains that mathemat- 
ics (i.e. applied mathematics as we find it in harmonics) presents us 
with paðuarta in the sense of mathematical objects as they are pro- 
jected in matter and human mind, and of which the World Soul itself 
is the cause.!® In the context of the body of the world, however, the 
mathematical explanation consisted of Aoyou uaðnuatıxoi, mathemat- 
ical principles, i.e. the creative principles that reside in the World Soul 
itself, albeit described on the basis of the mathematics projected in our 
souls. 


iii. Particular souls 


A final occurrence of the issue of mathematization in the study of the 
soul in Proclus' commentary deserves our attention, as there the rela- 
tions between different kinds of explanations is somewhat different. At 
Tim. 43d Timaeus recounts the effect of encounters of the human body 
with material obstacles on the soul, namely that of disturbing and con- 
fusing the ratios of which the soul consists. Proclus, in his exegesis 
of this passage, emphasizes the fact that the psychic ratios should be 
explained appropriately to each kind of soul (divine, demonic, partic- 
ular), in the sense that they are more multiplied in lower souls, while 
retaining the ratio, which is not influenced by multiplication.!?' Subse- 
quently, he points to the additional need of a physical (qvov«óc) expla- 
nation of these mathematical ratios. Considering the priority of the soul 
over the physical, this physical explanation seems irrelevant. A closer 


158 Cf. yaðnuatxÕs ... TEDTOV yvuváowuev viv vOv àxovóvrov Sidvoiay, II 174. 
28-29. 

159 [n Tim. II 237.13-15. Festugiére’s translation of 1) pavtaota. as “la représentation 
figurée” is unfortunate, as Proclus is here referring to our faculty of projection of exten- 
sion, the imagination. See Lautner (2002: esp. 263 ff.). 

160 There is an exception: at II 214.30ff. Proclus has in mind a different set of image 
and reality, namely not mathematical theory presenting an image of the reality of the 
World Soul, but the mathematical (more precisely diatonic) nature of the World Soul as 
an image of a higher ontological level, of ‘things divine, in just the same way as the body 
is admittedly spherical, but also, through being spherical, an image of votc: 

161 [n Tim. III 336.3-340.27, esp. 24-25: xal 6 00706 Ths EENYHOEWS TOdTOS, TA StL 
TI LOLoTHTA ztpoot]oouev Eq’ 80070: 
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look, however, shows that on this occasion the mathematical explana- 
tion and the physical one are related by a further causality, as the ratios 
of the soul produce certain physical manifestations: 


T IV.19 ... we should see this not in a mathematical, but in a physical 
manner. For the mathematical ratios are one thing, and the relations 
(ai 06086), that the souls produce because they have those ratios are 
another. 1$? 


In this case, then, both explanations are valid in their own right, on their 
appropriate ontological levels, and neither is given merely by way of an 
anagogic tool. But even here the physical is more important, since a read- 
ing of a physical dialogue is incomplete without a physical explanation of 
every single detail. 


IV.2.4. Conclusion: Mathematization in the Timaeus according to Proclus 


On the basis of the foregoing, we can now sketch a picture of Proclus’ 
explicit views of mathematization of philosophy of nature, and of his 
intermediate philosophy of nature. As opposed to most of today's read- 
ers, but like his teacher Syrianus, Proclus has a view that combines ele- 
ments of realism and of instrumentalism: physical reality is caused by, 
but not identical or reducible to, a mathematical reality (realism); and 
mathematics as such can be used to describe physical reality, but not in 
isolation (instrumentalism).!& Mathematical theories, according to Pro- 
clus, are instrumental,'™* have a methodological function in the philos- 
ophy of nature, due to a real (ontological) relation between the mathe- 
matical and the physical. Mathematical theories as such, however, repre- 
sent or explain the mathematical, and not the physical world, as it is. In 
order to obtain an explanation of the physical world as it is, mathemat- 
ical theories as such do not suffice. More precisely, the relation between 


162 [n Tim. III 337.25-27. 

1$ MacIsaac (2001: 189-190) makes a similar point, but in comparing Proclus’ ideas 
with those of modern physical scientists obscures the difference between instrumental- 
ism and realism: “... mathematical number is a convenient, useful and precise way of rep- 
resenting in our thought the reality which is both above and below mathematical number 
itself. For modern physical scientists to be realists, i.e. to hold that their equations actu- 
ally do reveal the structure of physical reality in some way, they must at least implicitly 
hold a similar ontological doctrine as Proclus with regard to the homologous or anal- 
ogous structure between mathematical and physical reality, otherwise language drawn 
from one sphere would be inapplicable to another?" 

164 Or useful, xorjouiov (In Tim. II 32.1-2). 
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mathematical and physical theories is one of ontological &vadoyia, i.e. 
the theories are analogous, due to the ontological (causal) analogy exist- 
ing between the physical and its cause, the essential mathematics of the 
5041.19: 

In the case of philosophy of nature concerning the body of the world, 
we are offered mental representations of the mathematical principles 
from the World Soul. These representations can be used as an anal- 
ogy to descend to certain physical properties.’ On the other hand, 
the role of mathematics in the part of qvotoAoyía that concerns the 
World Soul is the inverse. In this case, too, there is an ontological rela- 
tion between Soul and mathematicals, which provides us with the tool 
of analogy. The mathematical theories in question concern the projec- 
tions or images in the material world and our souls of the principles that 
are primarily present on the level of Soul. Through them, again by anal- 
ogy, we comprehend the character and structure of Soul. In both cases, of 
course, the mathematics actually used in the theories is the description 
of projections in the human soul. Thus we get the following picture (see 
p. 204). 

At the heart of these two kinds of mathematical philosophy of nature 
lies the ontological relation between the mathematical evéoyeta of the 
soul, and its manifestations on the physical level. As a consequence, the 
analogical function of mathematics is far stronger than one of chance 
similarity. One might wonder why the àvañoyia works in two direc- 
tions, both from the higher level of Soul down to the material level, and 
from the material level up to Soul.!6? And it must be said that Proclus 
is not very forthcoming about how analogical reasoning works in the 
downward direction. A partial answer lies in the fact that the ultimate aim 
both in the case of the body of the world, and in that of the World Soul, is 
to trace the qualities ofthe natural world back to their intelligible causes, 


165 MacIsaac (2001: 184, 186) uses the expression ‘metaphor’ as a translation of analo- 
gia, in the sense of "language drawn from one sphere of reality applied to another sphere 
of reality, which keeps its truth because ofthe homologous structure which holds between 
each level of reality? 

166 Cf, Steel (2005: 188) on Simplicius view that the mathematical explanation is an 
évdetétc, and that the elements are not themselves geometrical figures, but that the latter 
indicate quantitative structures of the physical. 

167 Bechtles analysis (2006: 24-25) comes close to mine, but he downplays the onto- 
logical background of the “Mittelstelle” of mathematics. Cf. his analysis of the role of 
mathematics in Iamblichus (esp. 2000: 33f. and n. 75). 

168 Cf. MacIsaac (2001: 184). 
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the one Life and the Demiurge respectively.!® In other words, the direc- 
tion is ultimately upwards in both cases. 


1V.3. Books IV and V: Lower Philosophy 
of Nature, the Senses, and Life 


In books II and III, Proclus gives ample attention to the limitations and 
range of philosophy of nature, and to the kind of reasoning to be applied. 
But after theological and mathematical philosophy of nature, which use 
dialectical and analogical reasoning respectively, references to range and 
method are far scarcer. In the following, we will go over what I call 
lower philosophy of nature, which is to be found in books IV and V, on 
the heavenly bodies and time, and human body and soul respectively. 
Remarks on the nature of philosophy of nature in these two books are 
made only when there is a need for them, for example to explain away 
omissions in the Timaeus. Both the omissions explicitly announced by 
Plato, i.e. what the Germans call Aussparungsstellen, and those signalled 


16 Cf Plotinus who allows understanding of the sensible through the intelligible, 
Schroeder (1996: 348). 
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in the commentary tradition, are justified by Proclus by demarcating 
the boundaries of qvotoXovía. In fact, two shades can be distinguished: 
philosophy of nature is defined as an empirical science in book IV,? and 
as ‘biology; a science pertaining to living being in book V. Because of 
the defensive nature of the remarks, one might think that there is no 
more to the characterizations in question than Proclus’ embarrassment 
at certain shortcomings of the Timaeus. Since the success of the defense, 
however, depends on the validity of the characterizations, they are actual 
expressions of different aspects of philosophy of nature. 

The empirical side of lower philosophy of nature is the main subject 
of section Iv.3.1. The second, biological, aspect of philosophy of nature, 
which is more of an appendix because it is only referred to on two 
occasions in what is left of the commentary, is the subject of the section 
IV.3.2. 


Iv.3.1. Book IV: Empirical philosophy of nature 


In book IV, on time and the planets (Tim. 37c6-40e5, In Tim. III 1.5- 
161.6), Proclus characterizes qvotoXoyta as an empirical discipline, or 
sometimes in a somewhat wider sense as a discipline that has only the 
perceptible as its subject matter (which neither guarantees nor necessi- 
tates an empirical approach). He does this in four instances, mainly to 
justify omissions, but also to explain certain apparent inconsistencies, in 
Timaeus' account. 


i. Parts of time 


T1v.20 For before the heavens came to be, there were no days or nights, 
no months or years. But now, at the same time as he framed the heavens, 
he devised their coming to be.!7! 


Plato' claim that the parts of time did not exist before the generation of 
the universe, confronted Proclus with an apparent metaphysical inconsis- 
tency. The claim as it stands seems to contradict the principles of creation, 


170 Tim. 37c6-40e5, In Tim. III 1-161. In fact, already in the description of the divi- 
sion of the World Soul into the planetary circles empirical qvotoAoyía, or rather empir- 
ical astronomy, is introduced (II 266.1). And at In Tim. II 57.25 ff. Proclus even explic- 
itly acknowledges the empirical nature of philosophy of nature. These are exceptions, 
however. 

171 Tim. 37e1-3, trans. Zeyl, exegesis at In Tim. III 34.14-36.33. 
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since it denies the existence of the transcendent paradigmatic causes of 
the parts of time. Proclus solution to this inconsistency consists of three 
elements: first of all, paradigmatic Day, Night, Month and Year do in fact 
exist before the creation, but not as parts of eternity, since eternity has 
no parts.'”* Secondly, if Plato had wished to speak about the paradigms 
instead—and that he could have done so is demonstrated with reference 
to Laws X 899b2 ff. —, he would have used the singulars 14600. vv, uńv, 
and éviautoc, rather than the plurals we find at Tim. 37e1.'? And thirdly, 
Plato has good reason not to discuss the paradigms, since he is here ‘con- 
cerned with philosophy of nature’: 


T Iv.21 We should not be surprised about the fact that Plato here speaks 
rather about appearances (và @atvoueva), because now he is concerned 
with philosophizing about nature (qvotoAovyeiv ztoóxevcau). 7 


Since Proclus takes this argument to be cogent, it seems reasonable to 
assume that he is here using the term qvotoXoyta in the more narrow 
sense of ‘discipline that studies enmattered reality: Earlier on in the 
commentary, Proclus indicated that Plato is no ordinary philosopher of 
nature, as he transgresses the limits of the discipline.” Here, however, 
those very limits justify an omission on Platos side. Of course, according 
to Proclus Plato could transgress the limits, he just does not do it. 


ii. The ótoxaváotaotc 


The impression that Proclus is using the term qvotoAoyía in the nar- 
rower sense is reinforced by Proclus response to another omission: 
Platos failure to provide any concrete (numerical) information concern- 
ing the amoxatdotaotc of the fixed stars (i.e. their return to the same 
point after a full period), or even to mention their contribution to the 
measurement of time.!”° The àxoxaváoraois is important because the 
revolutions of the fixed stars, like those of the wandering stars, contribute 
to the measurement of “the whole of time’, 6 owas xoóvoc."" This 
omission is justified with an appeal, not only to the perceptibility of the 


M 


172 [n Tim. III 34.19-23. 


173 [n Tim. III 36.4-5. 

174 [n Tim. III 36.28-29. 

175 In Tim. I 2.29 ff. and 237.3 ff., cf. 204.3 ff. 

V6 Tim. 40b4 ff., with In Tim. III 129.16-130.3. 

77 [n Tim. III 129.16-27. This may refer to 6 v£Xeoc Eviautds of Tim. 3904, the Perfect 
Year, also known as the Great Year throughout antiquity and after. Cf. II 290.6-17 and 
Kukkonen (2000: 124). 


NON 
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subject matter of philosophy of nature, but to the very empirical nature 

of the discipline: 
TIV.22 ... speaking in the manner fitting philosophy of nature, he said 
especially those things about the planets, since with regard to those things 
he had perception as a witness of the different motions ofthe planets, while 
on the basis of perception we can conclude nothing about the different 
numbers of the motion of the fixed stars and of the periods they make in 
their revolutions.!”8 


The proper method of qvooAoyto, Proclus maintains, is an empirical 
one, and whereas perception does provide us with information on the 
‘number; i.e. the duration of the revolutions of the planets, it does not 
do so with regard to the fixed stars.!”? The existence of an ànoxatåota- 
otc of the fixed stars is not in question, despite the fact that we have no 
empirical evidence for it. It follows from the metaphysical presupposi- 
tions concerning the division of the World Soul. The precise arithmetical 
quantity of that Gmoxatdotacic, we can, by Proclus account, unearth 
neither on the basis of those same presuppositions, nor on that of sen- 
sory information—although the latter would be the suitable approach.'®° 


iii. Aa(uovegc 


TIV23 As for the other divinities (Saiuovec, more on the term below), it 
is beyond our task (uetCov Tj «a0 Huds) to know and speak of how they 
came to be.!! 


After the account on the visible and generated gods (i.e. the planets), 
Timaeus states that discussing the generation of the lower divinities 
is beyond his task. Concerning this explicit omission, Proclus raises 
four aporias, and, as in the case of the dmoxatdotaotc, responds to 
two of them with reference to sense perception as the evidence for the 
philosopher of nature.!?? 


178 [n Tim. III 36.28—-29. 

17 '[he mathematics involved is that of celestial numbers, or celestial instantiations of 
number, which partake, as Proclus mentioned elsewhere, in a fair amount of precision. 
Theol Plat IV 86.12-15, In Tim. II 51.5 ff. (quoted above, T Iv. 7). 

159 Cf. In Tim. III 308.20-24, where Proclus argues for the dissemination of souls in 
the fixed stars by explaining that the fixed stars, too, are instruments of time (and since 
Plato states that souls are disseminated in the earth, the moon, and the other instruments 
of time, souls are disseminated also in the fixed stars), while admitting that we have no 
empirical data for their revolution. 

181 Tim. 40d6-7, trans. Zeyl, slightly modified. 

182 In Tim. III 152.5 ff. 
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The first aporia Proclus brings up concerning Tim. 40d4-5 again arises 
from an apparent contradiction, this time Plato's denying the possibility 
of knowing and describing the origins of “the other divinities’, i.e. the tra- 
ditional sublunary gods, after having discussed the ontologically higher 
celestial gods and the intelligible paradigm,'®’ describing which should 
have been “beyond our task" a fortiori. The assumption resounding in 
the background is that knowledge of what is closer to us is more easily 
acquired.'** Proclus reaction to the omission, however, is that perhaps 
"the eye of the soul" remembers the ontologically more remote more eas- 
ily than what is nearby, due to its greater impact on us,'® just as we gaze 
at the stars rather than at what is lying right at our feet.'*° Thus the soul 
would recall the celestial gods better than the sublunary ones, and dis- 
cussing the origin of the latter would thereby be more demanding.'*” 

After this more general argument explaining what makes a discussion 
of the lower gods so “great a task’, Proclus continues with a second 
argument in defence of Plato, which states that this is not the proper place 
anyway for such a discussion. It turns on the somewhat incongruous 
fact, from a Platonic point of view, that, although they are ontologically 
lower than the perceptible celestial gods, the sublunary gods are not 
perceptible. Discussing the generation of the sublunary gods is more 
difficult (than discussing the higher, celestial gods) due to the fact that we 
cannot reason about them from their manifestations in the perceptible 
realm (undé got àxó TOV Eu~avav ovAXoyicaoo),55 but only from 
inspired and intellectual intuition.'®? Not only does that increase the 
difficulty of studying them, however, it also disqualifies the sublunary 
gods as a topic of philosophy of nature: 


TIV.24 ... we have no clear indication of their existence from the appear- 
ances. (...) Now it goes beyond philosophy of nature (ueiGov ... qvoto- 


183 Ty Tim. III 152.16-19. 

184 Cf. Arist. APo I 2 72a1-4. 

185 In Tim. III 152.31-153.18. Cf. El.Th. prop. 7. Note that physical distance and 
ontological priority are equated. 

186 In Tim. III 153.1-4. This position is supported with an argument that reminds of 
Aristotle’s argument against “like is affected by like”, GC I 7, dA II 5. 

157 Another solution to the aporia, namely that the daiwoves are actually not sublunary 
gods, but superior ones, is discussed and rejected at In Tim. III 156.6-21. 

188 Cf. In Tim. III 40.18, ovAXoy(Ceo00: in the sense of reasoning. 

15? [n Tim. III 153.17-21. This cannot be taken to imply that reasoning about the higher 
divinities excludes the use of such intuition, as that would result in the incongruity of the 
ontologically lower being know through a higher form of cognition, which flies in the 
face of the basic principles of Platonic epistemology. 
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)oviac) to discuss that about which natural things do not give us a fixed 
conviction, and for this reason he says that, as a philosopher of nature (006 
qvotoAovoc), talking about them is beyond him (07080 a16v).?? 


The topics of nature are, it seems, not necessarily only those that are 
themselves perceptible, but those concerning which the objects of per- 
ception at least give us a "fixed conviction" (ztíotv Geaguiav); and since 


in the Timaeus Plato is being a philosopher of nature, as such (s pvo- 


oAóvoc) the discussion concerning the lower gods is “beyond him"?! 


This argument is meant not only to explain why Plato refuses to go 
into the generation of the sublunary gods, but also to protect Platos 
reputation by suggesting that he could give an account of those more 
difficult issues, no doubt using his "inspired and intellectual intuition 
if he thought the context were apposite. To underscore this, Proclus in 
the following paragraph puts Plato and “the theologians’, i.e. Orpheus, 
the Chaldaeans, and the Egyptians," on a par, something he does not 
do explicitly anywhere else in the Commentary on the Timaeus. The 
association of Plato with these alleged first writers of theogonies is elicited 
by Timaeus statement that when it comes to knowledge of the invisible 
gods, we have to trust the early theologians who claim progeny from the 
gods (40d; ff.). The irony in this statement, namely that these theologians 
are in fact unreliable according to Timaeus because they have evidence 


for their claims neither from perception nor from reasoning? is wasted 


190 [n Tim. III 156.26-29. This argument is presented in the context of the third aporia, 
“what is the ontological rank of the daiwovec?”, but is in fact a return to the first aporia, 
as is clear from the phrase “why he stated beforehand that he passes over the discussion 
about them” (156.22-23). 

191 A similar argumentation is used by Calcidius, In Tim. 127, Waszink 170.9-12, 
although his explanation differs to the extent that he adds a qualification of the method 
with which one would study these divinities, namely “epoptica’, the method to be applied 
also to the Parmenides. On this topic, see Pépin (1974: 326-327), Somfai (2004: 206). 

1? [n Tim. III 157.9-10 xai xav 00701 onse xoà tovc dAXovc 0807.07016. This 
need not mean that Plato is here considered a theologian, as &Jvoc need not be inclusive, 
but the association is present either way. 

13 Or in other commentaries, with the exception of In Remp. II 255.25, In Parm. 
1106.22-23 (28-29 Cousin) (where the theologians seem to be summoned by way of 
argument ad auctoritatem) and 1173.4-6 (5-7 Cousin). On the other hand, in the Platonic 
Theology, which after all deals specifically with Platos theological doctrines, treating 
Plato as one of the theologians is not uncommon. Theol.Plat. 1 10 43.26, IV 38 110-111, 
V 34 123.11 ff., 36 133.26 ff., etc. 

1?* Thus Cornford (1937: 138-139), who among others refers to Phdr. 246c6-d2 and 
Laws X 886c. Cf. Lloyd, G.E.R. (1991a: 348-349), who takes the remark to be an indica- 
tion that the likely story (more on which in chapter v) has a higher status than the subjects 
isolated in the omissions concerning particulars and myths about traditional gods. 
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on Proclus.?? Proclus has the opposite view, and takes the theologians to 
be superior to the philosopher of nature, exactly because their knowledge 
derives not from "probable and necessary demonstrations but from 
inspiration. !?ó 

The fact that Proclus dodges the most interesting question, namely 
why we have no empirical access to the sublunary gods, as well as his ulti- 
mate preference for arguments from authority above the senses, shows 
that the main aim of the discussion concerning the sublunary divinities 
is defending Plato.?" Nonetheless, we can assume that he himself took 
the defence to be adequate. 


iv. Aaiuoves once more 


In this discussion of Tim. 40d6-7 the emphasis on sense perception as 
sine qua non for qvovoAoyta occurs one more time, in response to the 
second aporia: “why are these lower divinities called ‘Saiyoveg "? Proclus 
explains that the word ôaiuoveg refers to gods, not to proper demons— 
the common meaning of óaí(uov in his day and age. If Plato had used the 
word daiuav in its proper sense he would have been: 


TIV25 ... speaking as if he did not know their physical principles (&oyoi 
qvoixaí) from sense perception, from which philosophy of nature (oi 
@votxzoi Aóyor should commence.!*8 


That is, we do have evidence from sense perception about demons, and 
treating them would be appropriate in this context.?? Therefore the 
statement that óa(uovec cannot be treated here must imply that the 


195 See also Dillon (1991). 

196 [n Tim. III 160.5-12, esp. ... Ñ 08 yvóots adtHv &ouv évOovoiwoxr) (...), må- 
ons GAAS é&noenuévn yvoosogc ts ve OU eixóvov xal TIS Gxoósvuxis (...). Proclus 
ignores the concessive connective xaízeo at Tim. 40e1. On the different kinds of cogni- 
tion see V.5.1.i. 

197 Cf. Philop. Aet. Mund. 633.14-636.2, where Philoponus accuses Proclus of using 
double standards in his explanation of this passage. The question is brought up later, 
however, in the context of Tim. 41a3-6 (In Tim. III 194.31 ff.). For acquiring knowledge of 
the generation of those gods, which is what the Timaeus passage speaks of, such empirical 
access hardly seems sufficient, but Proclus' point is that we have no clear indication from 
sense perception of the existence of these sublunary gods. 

198 [n Tim. III 153.28-154.3. The ‘as if? (06 àv) suggests it to be common knowledge 
that daipovec properly so called are in fact known through sense perception. 

199 On the visibility of Saiwovec see In Tim. III 194.31 ff. (on Tim. 41a3-6). On óaíuovec 
in Proclus, see Siorvanes (1996: 128, 169-170). Cf. Lernould (2001: 44 and n. 34). 
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word daiuovec is used in a different sense than the usual. Whereas in 
the previous examples the role of sense perception in theory of nature 
was brought in as an argument to explain away an omission, here it is 
presupposed within another argument, which presents, one could say, a 
lectio difficilior rather than an ad hoc solution. 


Iv.3.2. Book V: Philosophy of nature and living being 


About book V, which covers Tim. 40e-44d, we can be brief. It does 
not really fit in the picture we have sketched so far, mainly because 
in this book we find very few, and diverse, remarks on method and 
range of muotoAoyia. This may be due to the fact that it contains an 
important transition from the creation of the universe as a whole, to that 
of its parts, and from the first to the second demiurgy. The section on 
the genealogy of the lower gods (Tim. 40e-41a) is said to be a natural 
and immediate consequent of the treatment of the heavenly gods, and 
to possess a scientific character (tò èmiotnuovixóv), which it obtains 
from the ontological continuity between the higher and the lower levels 
of divinity.?? The report of the speech of the Demiurge,*”! in turn, is 
characterized as a verbal representation of the Demiurges creative /.070 ㄴ 
and a separation of the immortal and the mortal, or the creation of the 
universe as a whole from the creation of the parts.” As such, it has a 
Demiurgic style and truth of its own,” and in a sense we could say it is 
not even a proper part of Timaeus' exposition. And finally, on two later 
occasions in book V, Proclus invokes the boundaries of qvotoAoyta as 
a science dealing with corporeal living beings. Let us briefly look at this 
last characterization. 

In a manner comparable to what we have seen in book IV, Proclus 
appeals to the limits of qvotoAoyta in order to justify certain omissions 
on Plato's part. This time, however, those limits are determined not by 
perception, but by the fact that puotoAoyia deals with what is corporeal, 
and with living being (Giov). According to Proclus, Platos treatment 
of the human soul in the Timaeus, like that of Aristotle in de Anima, 
but opposed to dialogues such as the Phaedo and Republic, does not 


200 In Tim. TII 162.1 ff. 

21 Tim. A1a-d, In Tim. III 199.29-200.27, see ch. v. 
202 [n Tim. III 242.9-10. 

203 In Tim. III 199.14-200.27. 
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contain any information on the events before and after incorporation, 
or the related moral issues.” Instead, at 43b Plato discusses the incor- 
poration of the soul without further ado. This is because, according to 
Proclus, Plato includes only what is in accordance with the purpose of 
the dialogue: 


T1V.26 Someone might ask ‘So what is the reason for this omission?’ And 
my answer is that [Plato] maintains what is fitting to the purpose of the 
dialogue, and includes the theory of the soul in this context only insofar as 
it is physical, by presenting the communion of the soul with the 6007.20? 


Psychology is treated only insofar as it is physical, i.e. insofar as it pertains 
to the souls association with the body. Likewise, when at 44c Timaeus 
cuts his discussion of the afterlife short with the words “But these things 
come about at a later stage Proclus explains the omission of such “ethical 
questions" by pointing to the task of the philosopher of nature to teach 
us about the life of the body (zeoi 016 tot owuatos 60146), or in other 
words, about the living being (1£oi tot 6001), that consists of body and 
soul.?06 

Thus we can carefully discern in book V a final notion of pvoroñoyia 
as a biological discipline, the subject matter of which is the living being, 
both in a macrocosmic and in a microcosmic sense.?" This notion differs 
from the others we have seen so far, as it merely concerns the delimitation 
of the subject matter of philosophy of nature, not its methods. 


IV.3.3. Conclusion: ad hoc philosophy of nature? 


Generally speaking, the passages discussed, which emphasize the empir- 
ical foundations of qvotioAoyta and its embodied, living subject matter, 
could be given two interpretations, one weaker and one more substantial. 
(i) Ihe weaker reading of the passages would be that they merely present 
ad hoc explanations of omissions in the Timaeus, and cannot be taken 
in evidence of Proclus conception of «qvotoXoyta. (ii) The more sub- 
stantial reading is that in the fourth and fifth books of the commentary, 


204 [n Tim. III 323.16-324.3. This point is in itself contestable, but Proclus apparently 
reads the Timaeus this way, perhaps by way of contrasting it with other dialogues, or as 
an ad hoc explanation of an omission. See below. 

205 In Tim. III 323.27-31. 

206 In Tim. III 353.13-22. 

207 In Tim. III 355.7-19. 
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the notion of qvotoXoyta acquires different meanings, i.e. that of an 
empirical science, one that bases its theories on observations, and that 
of ‘biology. 

The evidence points in the direction of the first option, first of all 
because there is simply far less attention for the method and range of phi- 
losophy of nature in these books, which suggests that earlier statements 
in that area still stand. Secondly, the stronger reading creates a tension 
with the earlier books, most conspicuously with the theological voo- 
Aoyia of book II. And finally, Proclus in his exegesis of the Timaeus seems 
not to take seriously the boundaries he himself imposes on philosophy 
of nature. For example, he sees no harm in presenting details the source 
of which is not sense perception, but rather the “inspired and intellectual 
intuition” of Plato and the theologians, when he dedicates some twenty- 
five pages of his book V to the sublunary gods (In Tim. III 162-197.26). 

An heuristic reason for nonetheless rejecting the former, weaker read- 
ing is that an interpretation of the passages as mere ad hoc explanations 
assumes a sacrifice of conceptual clarity to authority on Proclus' part. 
Thus choosing the second option is preferable on the basis of the princi- 
ple of charity. 

Let us try to merge these two readings into one. That is, maintain the 
original definition of philosophy of nature, while incorporating the later 
descriptions. In order to do this, we need to reconcile especially Proclus 
emphasis on the empirical character of philosophy of nature with his 
earlier attempts at giving the discipline a scientific, rational, foundation. 
Such a reconciliation is obtainable by keeping four things in mind. First 
of all, in book IV Proclus demands that philosophy of nature deal with 
a subject matter for which sense perception gives us a clear indication 
(yvmeuoua)—leaving ample room for the discussion of non-perceptible 
causes that are perceptible in their effects. Secondly, despite the fact that 
the core of book II can be said to be giving philosophy of nature a 
scientific foundation as revealing knowledge of causes, at the same time 
the empirical foundation of philosophy of nature was shown to be crucial: 
Becoming is primarily known through perception and judgment (00600). 
Thirdly, the scientific nature provided to philosophy of nature in the 
second book is transferred to intermediate and lower muotoAoyia due to 
the continuity in the exposition of the xóouoc which in turn corresponds 
to the ontological continuity between causes and effects.” And finally, 


? On this topic see chapter v and cf. above at n. 200. 
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there is a distinction between Plato's notion of philosophy of nature as 
found by Proclus, and Proclus’ exegetical practice which is not bound by 
that notion. 


IV.4. General conclusion 


In this chapter, we have seen the intermediate and lower levels of phi- 
losophy of nature, which are witness to the fact that puotodoyia, follow- 
ing its subject, pvotc, pertains to different levels of reality and as such is 
more than a kind of theology alone. We can now conclude that Proclus 
distinguishes four phases of philosophy of nature, that are hierarchically 
ordered, mostly with their own method: a theological one, using dialec- 
tical reasoning (book II), a mathematical one, using analogical reason- 
ing (book III), an empirical one, using perception (book IV) and bio- 
logical philosophy of nature (no method specified) (book V).”° In this 
chapter the latter three have been studied. There is no rigid division in 
Proclus exegetical practice: the transition from one kind of @uotoAoyia 
to another is not marked, and on occasion the purity of the division is 
marred by the presence of e.g. an empirical explanation in the context of 
intermediate philosophy of nature. 

With respect to ‘intermediate, mathematical philosophy of nature, I 
have argued that the role of mathematics is one of ontological analogy, i.e. 
a strong analogy that is based not on chance similarity, but on ontological 
similarity between the physical and the mathematical, that is due to a 
relation of causation. Within mathematical philosophy of nature, two 
versions can be discerned, with respect to this relation of causation. In 
the case of proportional division of the body of the world, mathematics 
is brought in as the cause of the order, regularity and cohesion to be 
found in the corporeal. As such, it prepares us for an understanding of 
the physical properties themselves (top-down). With regard to the World 
Soul, however, the relation is the inverse: the mathematics brought in is 
read by Proclus as the projections into the material world and our souls, 
that are analogous to the actual structure of the World Soul (bottom-up). 
In general, I have argued that Proclus’ position on the mathematization 


209 Note also that the three levels do not match the division of the commentary into the 
creation of the whole, the creation of wholes, and the creation of parts (starting at In Tim. 
III 97.1). We do not know whether Proclus added further distinctions to the concept of 
qvotoAoyía in the exegesis of Tim. 45 ff. 
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of nature is one that combines aspects of realism— physical reality is 
caused by, but not identical or reducible to, a mathematical reality —and 
instrumentalism— mathematics as such can be used to explain physical 
reality, but not in isolation. Both versions of mathematization, i.e. in the 
context of the body and the soul of the world, ultimately serve the same 
purpose of facilitating understanding of the transcendent causes of their 
subject matter. 

Philosophy of nature that starts from mathematics is ‘intermediate’ 
in two senses: from a methodological point of view it is intermediate 
between ignoring mathematics altogether in favour of the perceptible, 
and focusing exclusively on it. From an ontological and epistemological 
point of view it is ranked between theological qvotoAoyta on the one 
hand and lower qvotoXoyía on the other, just as mathematical objects 
are intermediate between the divine and the corporeal. 

After this intermediate philosophy of nature, we find in the In Tim. 
a lower kind of @uotodoyia, that falls into empirical and biological 
philosophy of nature. Both seem conjured up for the sake of explaining 
away omissions in the Timaeus. On the other hand, since they are related 
to certain aspects of 00016 as the subject matter of the discipline, they 
can, and I propose they should, be taken as serious aspects of the overall 
notion of qvotoAoyta. 

Thus we can conclude that the different subjects discussed in the 
Timaeus as parts of philosophy of nature are taken by Proclus to go hand 
in hand with an adjusted emphasis on aspects of method and range of 
the discipline. That does not mean that we end up with different and 
mutually exclusive notions of philosophy of nature. It also does not lead 
to an imposition of those notions on Proclus own exegesis. They are a 
matter of emphasis dictated by the context.?!? 

From the different descriptions found in the different books, we can 
collect the following sophisticated Proclean description of Platonic phi- 
losophy of nature (with a negative complement), in which the whole 
chain of nature is represented: it is the discipline that studies the nat- 
ural, perceptible, corporeal world, starting from perception, obtaining 
knowledge of its transcendent causes by dialectical reasoning based on 


210 Note that for Proclus philosophy of nature does not end with the account of the 
incorporated soul—and that we cannot conclude that Proclus commentary beyond Tim. 
44d was perfunctory (as does Lernould (2001: 21-22)): its lowest parts are where it 
discusses the basic principles of medicine, by establishing what is in accordance with 
and what goes against nature. See In Tim. I 6.7-21 and Tarrant (2007: 98 n. 30). 
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a hypothetical starting point, and obtaining knowledge of its structure 
and ordering by analogical reasoning based on mathematics. It does not 
reach an unhypothetical starting point, and it does not study the gods 
as such, or that for which we have no indication from perception, or life 
beyond this world. 


Iv.5. Appendix: The Elements of Physics 


Now that we have discussed the different aspects of philosophy of nature, 
theological, mathematical, empirical, and biological, we should briefly 
turn to Proclus’ other physical work, the Elements of Physics, and the 
question how it is related to the In Tim., and especially the lower side 
of philosophy of nature?! Although the Elements of Physics has been 
compared with its sister, the Elements of Theology, a comparison with the 
Timaeus Commentary has as yet to be made. The reader will not find such 
a comparison here, but only some suggestions. 

Proclus' Elements of Physics is for all appearances an attempt at reduc- 
ing Aristotles Physics to an exposition more geometrico. As has been 
argued by O'Meara and others, however, it is in fact a study manual on 
motion, the exposition more geometrico of which serves only a method- 
ological purpose, in order to reinforce Aristotles argumentation by im- 
posing a syllogistic rigour. It is neither a commentary, nor an epitome, 
but rather a treatise on motion in its own right, based on Aristotelian 
material (Physics books VI and VIII, as well as parts of De Caelo I)??? 
In fact, its alternative title in antiquity was ‘H ㅠ 801 xwnrjoeoc.?? Proclus 
chose to leave out other problems discussed in the physical works of Aris- 
1006, because “in realtà investono la metafisica;?!^ and when it comes to 
metaphysics, Aristotle is by far the inferior of Plato. Instead Proclus con- 
centrated on motion, because this is what constitutes the true heart of 
Aristotelian philosophy of nature as such.?'? After all, nature is defined 
by Aristotle as "that which has its principle of motion and rest within 
itself ”.?!6 


211 See Reale in Faraggiana di Sarzana (1985: xlv-lviii). For other references see Steel, 
et al. (2005: 49-50). 

212 O'Meara (1989: 177-179), Nikulin (2003). 

213 Faraggiana di Sarzana (1985: 33). 

214 Reale in Faraggiana di Sarzana (1985: xlvii-viii). 

215 Cf. In Tim. II 121.25 ff. 

216 Arist. Met. VI 1 1025b18 ff., 1026a10ff., XI 7 1064a15 ff. 
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As is clear from the propositions in the second book of the El. Ph., the 
ultimate value of Aristotles philosophy of nature according to Proclus 
is the inference to an unmoved mover, in which, due to its incorporeal 
nature and infinite power, we find the transition to Platonic metaphysics. 
This can be seen most clearly in the conclusion of the work. The last 
proposition, II 21, reads “the first circular mover is without parts”. This 
is followed by an argument per impossibile, the conclusion of which 
contains the following culmination of Aristotelian physics: 


T Iv.27 Therefore the first mover of circular motion is not a body; it is 
incorporeal, and has infinite power, quod erat demonstrandum.?" 


Clearly then, the harvest of this Aristotelian treatise on motion is proof 
of the necessity of a transcendent unmoved mover. How does this relate 
to the Platonic philosophy of nature of the In Tim.? Unfortunely, Proclus 
himself is never explicit about it. We can surmise a little from the content, 
however. 

Faraggiana di Sarzana (1985: 31), at the outset of her translation of the 
Elements of Physics, suggests a connection between the account of the 
animation of body in the In Tim. and the analysis of the relation between 
bodies and motion in the Elements of Physics, by quoting as a motto for 
her translation In Tim. III 119.17-23: 


T IV.28 The account about motion (6 megi ts «vvijoeogc Aóyoc) follows 
the one about animation: since each of the stars is ensouled, for this reason 
it has also obtained its proper motion; for soul is the source of motion. It 
also hangs together with the theory of figures, because what has a proper 
circular form and has received that form from the demiurgic cause by 
necessity also has an activity that is proper to that form and a circular 
motion. 


This may seem an indication that for Proclus the Elements of Physics could 
be attached directly to the account about the soul in the Commentary on 
the Timaeus, but it is not. In fact 6 negi ts »uvrjoeoc Aóyoc refers to the 
Platonic account of motion, as starting at Tim. 4087, where Plato has the 
demiurge bestow circular motion and axial rotation on the planets. 
There is a tension in the EI.Ph. due to the combination of content and 
method. On the one hand, the treatment of motion in the Elements gives 
insight into the principles of motion, but because it does not reveal the 
true, transcendent causes of that motion it will never provide scientific 
knowledge. Thus the kind of philosophy of nature it presents would 


217 E] Ph. II 21.16-17. 
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be inferior to even the lowest we encounter in the In Tim., due to 
the fact that Platonic philosophy of nature derives everything from the 
transcendent causes of Becoming. We have seen an illustration of this 
difference in chapter m1. Platonic philosophy of nature, we said, starts 
from the hypotheses of two genera, Being and Becoming. The inferior 
Aristotelian philosophy of nature, however, as it is referred to in the 
Euclid Commentary, has as its definite starting point that motion exists,” 
a starting point which is no more than Aristotle’s effort to imitate Plato. 

On the other hand, the presentation of the principles of motion using 
the geometrical method— definitions followed by propositions with ar- 
gumentation, and the recurring phrase quod erat demonstrandum 
(07080 det ÓeiEou)—suggests that the conclusions presented do consti- 
tute scientific knowledge. 

The resolution of the tension is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
although the concepts under discussion are physical, the qualities dis- 
cussed are actually geometrical or stereometrical: continuity, division, 
place, parts and wholes, finitude and infinity, linear and circular motion 
of bodies, and time. And of such properties, Proclus tells us, geometrical 
axioms are true as well.?? The impression that the solution lies here is 
emphasized by the fact that the proofs provided for the propositions in 
the EI. Ph. often treat their subject matter using letters, e.g. a continuous 
body AB (I5) or ‘atime AB’ (II 16)—as ifa continuous body and an inter- 
val of time were line segments. I propose, then, that what we have here 
is in fact a part of mathematical physics, namely that study of quantity 
in the perceptible and of magnitude in bodies we encounter at In Eucl. 
36.8-12, where Proclus states that it is part of puotoAoyia, not mathe- 
matics.?! The beauty of this part of physics more geometrico (in more 
than one sense!) is, of course, that it provides the philosopher of nature 
with proof of the necessity of a transcendent source of motion. 
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218 [n Eucl. 75.19-20. Cf. Arist. Phys. I 2 185a12-13. See r11.2.4.ii. 

219 [n Tim. I 237.17 ff. 

220 [n Eucl. 195.23-196.14. For the usefulness of geometrical proof in astronomy, see 
T V.20. 

221 Cf above n. 91. 
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DISCOURSE AND REALITY: THE EIKQÈ AOI'OX 


v.1. Introduction! 


In chapter 111, we have seen how Proclus uses the prooemium of the 
Timaeus to demonstrate that puotoAoyia is a hypothetical science which 
provides knowledge of the causes of the universe, primarily the demiur- 
gic cause, and which starts from the information of sense perception. In 
that chapter we disregarded the last lines of the prooemium, concern- 
ing what Proclus tentatively considers ‘the fourth demonstration; or the 
determination of the eióoc of the text (Tim. 29b3-d3, In Tim. I 339.3- 
353.29)? The present chapter offers an analysis of Proclus understand- 
ing ofthat passage, in which Timaeus famously refers to his exposition on 
the universe as no more than a ‘likely account’ (età Aóyoc),? and warns 
his audience not to expect an exposition about the universe to be entirely 
consistent and accurate, due to three things: the nature of its subject, the 
universe, which is an £ixov of Being, the nature of discourse, which may 
not be incontrovertible and irrefutable, and finally human nature: 


T V1 (T V.4)* “Concerning an image and its paradigm, a distinction 
should be made in the following manner:" (T v.7) "accounts are related 
to that very thing of which they are the interpreters" —(T v.10) “for a text 
concerning the permanent, and stable, and what is evident to the mind is 
itself permanent and irrefutable—insofar as it is possible and appropriate 
for words to be irrefutable and invincible, it should not fall short of that;" 
(T v.14) “but a text which concerns that which is copied from it and is an 
image, is likely, (T v.17) “and standing in proportion to them: as Being is to 
Becoming, so truth is to belief? (T v.19) "Ifthen, Socrates, in many respects 


1 Parts of this chapter appeared as Martijn (20062). 

2 Proclus sees the determination of the eiSoc of the text (ie. a likely story) as a 
demonstration from the nature of the universe, In Tim. I 355.25-28. 

3 Plato uses the expressions eic Aóyoc and eic uoc, see below. Occurrences of 
이 2006 AOyos: Tim. 2902, 8; 30b7; 4802 (bis); 53051 55d5; 56a1; 56b4, cf. d1; 57d6; 5901, 
cf. d3; 68b7; 9068; cf. 40e1. £bxoc ylos: Tim. 2902, 5906, 6802. 

* These numbers are cross-references to the places elsewhere in this chapter where 
the phrases in question and Proclus' analysis thereof are discussed in further detail. 
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concerning many things—the gods and the generation of the universe— 
we prove unable to render an account at all points entirely consistent with 
itself and exact, you must not be surprised. If we can furnish accounts no 
less likely than any other, we must be content, remembering that I who 
speak and you my judges are only human, and consequently it is fitting that 
we should, in these matters, accept the likely story and look for nothing 
further" (Tim. 29b3-d3, translation based on Cornford.) 


Considering Proclus efforts to emphasize the scientific nature of @vot- 
oAovyta, Timaeus’ statement concerning the status of an account about 
Becoming as an 8106 Aóyoc may pose a threat for his position.” The 
main questions of this chapter, therefore, are in what sense, according to 
Proclus, Platonic qvotoAoyía is a ‘likely story; and how Tim. 29b3-d3 
can be reconciled with the scientific status of puotodoyia. 

Part of the answer lies in a distinction Proclus makes between a 
general principle of the relation between account and subject matter, 
and the specific status of an account about Becoming. Like the starting 
points given earlier in the prooemium, Proclus cuts up the last section 
of the prooemium into a division, followed by an axiom or general 
principle, concerning the relation between account and subject matter, 
and a ‘demonstration; the application of that principle to the realm of 
Becoming as the subject matter of Timaeus' exposition." Whereas today 
readers ofthe Timaeus generally consider the specific status of an account 
about Becoming to be the core of the above quoted passage, Proclus 
instead focuses far more on theorizing about the general principle of the 
relation between account and subject matter, and about human accounts 
and knowledge in general. 

In the following I will refer to that general principle that accounts 
are like their subject matter as ‘the principle of discourse; and to the 
specific application thereof to accounts concerning Becoming as ‘the 
eixos Aóyoc 3 


5 Cf. the main thesis of Lernould (2005). 

$ See chapter rir. 

7 [n Tim. I 340.16-23 and 341.22-24. For the division, see below v.4. Note that, 
despite the presence of an 0610.04 and a 010108016, which remind of the comparison 
with geometry in Proclus' exegesis of the first half of the prooemium, the geometrical 
method is not explicitly involved at this point. The reason for this is that, as indicated 
in chapter m1, in the course of discussing the prooemium Proclus gradually shifts from 
a comparison with the geometrical method to a comparison between the structure of a 
text and the structure of the universe. See also below v.7. 

8 I will not present a general Proclean theory of discourse, as that would go far beyond 
the scope of this study. I will, however, discuss some principles that can be distilled from 
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After a summary of recent explanations of the etxmc oyog (v.2), and 
some introductory remarks on the ancient einas Aóyosc (v.3), sections 
V.4, V.5, V.6 and v.7 discuss the details of Proclus’ exegesis of Tim. 29b3- 
03, following the lemmata Proclus distinguishes. We will conclude the 
chapter by bringing together some ofthe results ofthis chapter with those 
of chapter 111 (v.8). 

The main argument of this chapter is that Proclus interprets Tim. 
29b3-d3 in such a way that it reinforces his reading of the dialogue as 
a reversion to the demiurgic cause of the natural world. To obtain this 
reading, Proclus emphasizes the human factor involved. Aoyot in the 
sense of verbal expressions are primarily natural emanations of higher 
levels of reality, like any other Aóyou and therefore naturally similar to 
their source. But they are also—and this is where the human factor comes 
in—a didactic/anagogic tool of man, with which he tries to imitate reality 
and establish a reversion of his own and other souls. Read in this way, 
Tim. 29b3-d3 is no longer a statement of the inadequacy of discourse of 
philosophy of nature, but instead an addition lending support to Proclus 
overall interpretation of the Timaeus as a didactic treatise of theological 
philosophy of nature.? 

In the literature on Neoplatonic literary theory and theory of language 
the relation between text and metaphysics takes a central place. The 
interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3, however, has so far hardly been taken 
into account.” In general, and especially in Proclus case, it is in the 
context of the reception of the Republic and the Cratylus, rather than the 


Proclus' interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3 and that might figure in such a general theory 
of discourse. Some remarks on terminology: i) When translating eixmc I have chosen 
"likely; as a fairly theory-neutral rendering (as opposed to ‘verisimilar’ or probable) and 
to indicate its root in £ovxa and its relation to Xov; ii) I will not use the expression eizws 
10006 as the word uððoç hardly plays a part in Proclus’ interpretation. As shown below 
at V.5.2.1i, its occurrence at 29d2 is considered a metaphor, and no serious alternative for 
Àóyoc; iii) As to Aóyoc, we should at all times be aware of the fact that Proclus makes 
extensive use of the polysemy of this word, as referring (in the context of Tim. 29b3-d3) 
to metaphysical, epistemological, logical and verbal concepts. When it refers to verbal 
expressions, I usually translate 'account (in the sense of a verbal description, rather than 
an explanation), discourse, or (in plural) ‘words. 
? Cf. chapter ri. 

10 Esp. Beierwaltes (1985: 296-318, with review of Coulter and Sheppard), Coulter 
(1976), Kuisma (1996), Rappe (2000: esp. 170-180), Sheppard (1980: 296-318, 2002), 
Van den Berg (2001). The lacuna signalled by Beierwaltes (1985: 301, cf. 308-309), 
regarding the philosophical implications of Neoplatonic theories of literature and exe- 
gesis, has in part been filled by Kuisma, Rappe and Van den Berg, but a lot of work is yet 
to be done. 
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Timaeus, that that relation is extensively discussed. The issues involved 
in such discussions are generally the true meaning and value of myths 
and poetry in the former, the nature of words and symbols in the latter, 
and in addition the role of language in theurgy.!! These issues and their 
contexts are treated in this chapter only insofar as they are subsidiary to 
our understanding of Proclus interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3. 

Of the In Tim., if anything, the two so-called ‘prooemia, i.e. the 
'summary' of the Republic and the Atlantis story have been the subject 
of further investigation concerning Proclus' theory of discourse. Proclus 
introduces them as representations of the universe in images (eixóvec) 
and in symbols (ovufoAa) respectively, and they have therefore been 
studied for the sake of a comparison of his notions of image and symbol.'? 
The exception is a recent paper by Lernould (2005: 20-21), which focuses 
entirely on the theme of the 8406 Adyoc, and the question how it 
is compatible with the claim for a scientific status of philosophy of 
nature. The paper contains valuable analyses and a wealth of material, 
but since the author emphasizes the opposition, rather than the continuity, 
inherent in Proclean metaphysics and epistemology, he has to conclude 
that Proclus’ interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3 is incompatible with the 
rest of his commentary. In this chapter it will become clear that such a 
conclusion can be avoided. 


v.2. The 6620006 Aóyogc today—a selection 


To allow an appreciation of how different Proclus' interpretation of the 
£ixàc Aóyoc is from most of the modern readings, and how close to other, 
especially more recent ones, let us briefly walk through some of those 
modern readings. This section highlights different interpretations of the 
einws AOyos, but should not be considered an exhaustive discussion. 

In the modern debate on Tim. 29b3-d3 three central issues are raised. 
(1) Plato speaks both of an eixas AOyos and of an eixos ub00c, and 
this may, or may not, refer to different aspects of his cosmology or 


11 [n Remp/poetry/allegory: Brisson (20048), Coulter (1976), Dillon (1976), Halliwell 
(2002: 323-334), Hirschle (1979), Kuisma (1996), Sheppard (1980, 2002), Van den Berg 
(2001: chapter 6); In Crat./naming: Hirschle (1979), Van den Berg (2007). Theurgy: 
Struck (1998, 2002), Van den Berg (2001: chapers 4-5). 

12 Esp. Dillon (1976), Kuisma (1996: 54ff.), Sheppard (1980, 2002: 196-201). Cf. 
Beierwaltes (1979: 171, n. 23). 
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different senses of being likely.? (2) Considering the position of the 
£ixàc AOyos remark at the end of the prooemium, Plato may be taken 
to exclude the prooemium from that qualification. Moreover, certain 
other parts of Timaeus' exposition may be excluded as well, most notably 
the introduction of the third kind at Tim. 47e ff. (3) The central issue, 
of course, has been the meaning of eixos. 


Timaeus' remarks on the status of an account about nature are the 
subject of extensive discussion in their own right, but above all they have 
figured in an ongoing debate among Platos modern-day audience, on 
the question whether we should read his cosmogony literally or as one 
great metaphor. In general, those who prefer the metaphorical reading 
of the Timaeus find one of their clues—or arguments—in the word 
elxwc, that tells them, among other things, that Plato never meant the 
world to have a beginning in time. On the other hand, literalists— 


13 See the discussions in Johansen (2004: 62-68), Morgan (2000: 275-279). According 
to Vlastos (1964: 382) eixac is the important word. See also Brisson (1994: 104-105). 
Johansen (2004) (see below at n. 28) connects 10006 to the context of human nature. 
Brisson (1998: 129-130) comes up with very different descriptions, inspired by 20th cen- 
tury philosophy of science: "falsifiable discourse describing the present state of sensible 
things" (eixàg Adyos) and “non-falsifiable discourse presenting, in an explanatory model, 
the state of sensible things before and during their constitution" (eixdc¢ ubtoc). 

14 Berti (1997: 121, 127), Reale (1997: 152). Cf. Hackforth (1959: 18f.), Runia (1997: 
113), Vlastos (1964: 402-405). 

15 Runia (1997: 111-112) sees the introduction of the third kind as an application of 
the method advocated in Socrates’ ‘second sailing’ (Phd. 99d-102a). For the position that 
both the prooemium and the principles at 47eff. are rationally established principles, 
and hence (or this is suggested) free from eixoroAovía, see Leinkauf (2005: xii, n. 4): 
“Die Unterscheidung zwischen eikós mythos und logos ist schon im text des Platons 
selbst deutlich festzumachen: die fundierenden Passagen zur Unterscheidung von Sein 
und Werden (27Dff) oder zu den Prinzipien der Weltentstehung (47Eff: nus und ananké) 
gehören zur rational erfaf’- und darstellbaren Ontologie und Prinzipienlehre, nicht, wie 
die Demiurgen-Schilderung, zum Mythos? Leinkauf has this distinction mirrored in the 
use of Aóyoc and uoc for the respective kinds of discourse. His reading is inspired by 
Gadamer (1974: 245). 

16 See Zeyl (2000: xx-xxv) for an extensive and insightful discussion of this debate. 
Zeyls own reading will be discussed below. Baltes (1996: 94-95), who opts for the 
metaphorical reading, does not explicitly play the eixmc¢ uó9oc card, but the argument 
is present in his reasoning. He refers to Timaeus' repeated stressing of the difficulties 
involved in understanding what he says, despite the fact that in the Timaeus, more than 
in any other dialogue, the interlocutors are more or less on an equal level. Moreover, 
it is worth noting here that Baltes mentions Timaeus' statement that it is impossible 
for the description of the universe to be entirely free of contradiction. Baltes explains 
this as involving ‘dass Timaios sich gelegentlich unscharfer kolloquialer Ausdrucksweise 
bedient: Cf. Tarán (1971: 391 and n. 165), who sees the metaphorical character as a choice 
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as we may call them—try to defend their interpretation against the 
threat of the etxac Aóyoc, and, rather than focus on the Aóyoc' being 
eixwcç, concentrate on its refutability." Between these two extremes a 
rainbow of interpretations has been offered, from a reading of Tim. 29b3- 
d3 as indicating poetic license,'* through the suggestion that Plato is 
not presenting us with his cosmological views, but instead challenges 
his readers to examine their own views,” to the anachronistic reading 
of the Timaeus in probabilistic terms or as verisimilitude, "the nearest 
approximation which can ‘provisionally’ be made to exact truth,” and 
which is subject to perpetual revision.? An interesting reading, which 
shows some similarities with that of Proclus, is found in Donini (1988: 
47). He suggests that there are degrees of ‘verisimiglianza in the Timaeus, 
depending on the source of our knowledge. 

In the recent surge of interest for the eixos AOyos question,?! apart 
from readings that fit in the dichotomy sketched above, a certain trend is 
detectable. In two respects a shift has occurred, that, as we will see, brings 
us closer to the Proclean interpretation. 

(a) First of all, the word eixos is explained as expressing the likeliness 
not so much of the exposition, but ofthe content of physical theory.” Still, 
the qualification etxac is explicitly given to the text, not to its subject. 


masking the likeliness, and Finkelberg (1996). Dillon (1997), who emphatically sides with 
the non-literal camp, does not avail himself of the likely story, but of other indications, 
mainly inconsistencies, as ‘clues sown’ by Plato. 

17 This camp of the literalists, of which Aristotle is famously the first adherent, has few 
followers. Of course their forte—to try and explain a text from its very words—is also 
their disadvantage: discrepancies are hard to get rid of. Roughly speaking two versions 
of the literal view can be distinguished, on the one hand the view that only the account is 
cosmogonical (e.g. Vlastos (1964)), on the other hand the inference that Plato’s genuine 
position was cosmogonical (e.g. Hackforth (1959)). Robinson, T.M. (1979) proposes a 
hybrid reading that is the inverse of and less successful than that of Dillon: he interprets 
the text literally, unless the text itself explicitly indicates otherwise. 

18 Cornford (1937: 28-32), cf. Atzpodien (1985: 113, cf. 108-110), who thinks the 
Timaeus is one great metaphor that allows the readers to see the “gedanklich-logischen 
Vorstellungswelt” of the harmonic structure of the cosmos and of the soul. 

19 Gregory (2000: 241-242, 259). 

20 Taylor (1928: 59-61), pushed to extremes in Ashbaugh (1988), more moderate 
versions in Sorabji (1983: 272), Wright (2000: 14-19), Morgan (2000: 271-281), and 
Runia (1997: 111-112). 

21 For example, in ‘Interpreting the Timaeus/Critias (Calvo and Brisson (1997)), the 
Proceedings of the IV Symposium Platonicum, five out of 31 contributions are to a large 
extent devoted to the exo ub90c: Berti, Reale, Runia, Santa Cruz, and Vallejo. 

22 To be fair, this was already pointed out by Taran (1971: 400-401 n. 104). Tarán 
does, however, belong to the team of those who read the Timaeus as a metaphor (‘creation 
myth), triggered by the word uoc. 
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Considering that this qualification is due to the subject matter, it has 
been pointed out that the distinction made is not one between literal and 
metaphorical, but between consistent and accurate vs. less consistent and 
less accurate, between apodeictic certainty and plausibility.? This is an 
important modification, since, assuming that the likeness of the text is of 
the same sort as that of the subject matter, it invalidates the exc Aóyoc 
remark as arguments for the ‘metaphoricalist’ position. 

(b) Secondly, more attention is given to the validity expressed in 
£ixcc, i.e. the positive side of some kind of similarity, as opposed to the 
limitations of dissimilarity.”* The ontological structure sketched in the 
prooemium necessitates the like(li)ness of discourse about the universe, 
but also supports and justifies this discourse.” It is, in fact, what makes 
sensible discourse about Becoming possible in the first place.”° 

Almost all of the readings discussed in the foregoing are rooted in the 
modern conception of cosmology or science of nature in general: science 
of nature is supposed to be a science par excellence that requires, if not 
certainty, at least exactitude. Therefore Plato's qualification of his science 
of nature as a mere like(li)ness has been regarded as a serious issue, 
with far-reaching consequences not only for the dialogue, but for Plato's 
doctrine about the generation of the universe and physics in general—to 
the extreme of qualifying the entire cosmological exposition as fiction.” 


23 Johansen (2004: 51), Zeyl (2000: xxxii). 

4 As is most clear in Von Perger (1997). Cf. already Rivaud (1963 [1925]), who refers 
to Brochard (1902). 

25 Santa Cruz (1997), Van Ophuijsen (2000: 128), Zeyl (2000: xxxii-xxxiii), cf. Reale 
(1997: 152). 

26 Gadamer (1974: 10). 

7/ A very different approach is the interpretation of the Timaeus as a (re)creation of 
the or a universe in words. This is a scintillating reading, and one that easily relates to the 
Neoplatonic exegesis of the Timaeus. See v.7.1. When applied rigorously to the Timaeus, 
however, it inevitably runs into problems due to lack of evidence and even evidence to 
the contrary. Osborne (1996) considers the ‘likeliness’ of Timaeus' discourse to lie in 
the extent to which it succeeds in moulding a world (if I understand her correctly, one 
that is independent of the material world) to match its paradigm, the Forms. A similar 
approach is to be found in Brague (1985), who analyses Timaeus' exposition in detail in 
order to map it on the male human body. Unfortunately, his apparent success is to a large 
extent due to his begging several questions. Most importantly, as Brisson (1987a: 127) 
points out, there is no reason to assume that the animal in question should be a human. 
Nor, I would add, a male. In this respect the anonymous author of the prolegomena 
understood the principle formulated in the Phaedrus better when he concluded that a 
text should resemble the universe as the perfect living being. More credible versions of 
this interpretation, that are not associated with the theme of the 81406 Adyos, are to 
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The most recent interpretation, put forward by Johansen (2004), does 
not suffer from such modern presuppositions, but provides an interesting 
and rather Neoplatonic angle, namely that, as a source of knowledge of the 
transcendent Forms, the sensible world is only moderately useful, since it 
is an image thereof, but in a different ontological medium.?? This is an 
interesting interpretation because it considers the Timaeus as ultimately 
also aiming at knowledge of the Forms, and as valuing cosmology to 
the extent that it provides that knowledge, rather than knowledge of 
the sensible world as such. In this respect Johansen is quite close to 
Proclus. Moreover, also like Proclus, Johansen emphasizes the role of the 
limitations of human nature (as opposed to divine nature), which so far 
has not been very present in the debate.?? 


v.3. Proclus on the eixcxc Aóyoc: preliminaries 


From the moment the Timaeus was written, the polemics about whether 
the generation of the cosmos should be taken literally or in some meta- 
phorical sense thrived. However, the theme of the exc Aóyoc does not 
figure in any way in the ancient debate on this question.?? For this reason 
Proclus' views on the generatedness of the cosmos will not be treated in 
this chapter.?! 

Moreover, the ancient scholars do not seem to have struggled all that 
much with the notion that the account is not ‘truth, but an approxi- 
mation or an image thereof.” On the contrary, writers after Plato have 


be found in Johansen (2004: 186ff.) and Hadot, P. (1983) (see below and n. 280). Cf. 
Friedlander (1975: 355) “Schon in seinem Aufbau ist der Timaios ein Abbild der Kosmos, 
den er deutend nachdichtet? 

28 Johansen (2004: chapter 3, esp. 56, 59-60). Cf. Von Perger (1997). 

29 Johansen (2004: 55, 60, 62-63). 

30 As shows from the fact that in the testimonia of this debate discussed in Baltes (1976, 
1978) the eixac Adyos has no role whatsoever. Cf. Dórrie and Baltes (1998: 122-129 (texts 
and translation) and 426-436 (comments)) and Sorabji’s lucid discussion of the ancients’ 
dispute (1983: 268-282). 

31 For a thorough treatment of the issue in Proclus see Baltes (1978) and Lernould 
(2001: 129 ff.). See below, v.7.1 on the sense in which Proclus’ interpretation of the eixos 
)óvoc and his reading of the generation of the cosmos do at times almost intertwine. 

32 Sceptics did make use of the notion eixas for their own purposes, as can be seen 
from Anon. Prol. 10. For a discussion of the role of xoc in the Fourth Academy see 
Tarrant (1985). On the influence of the Timaeus on Plutarch see Opsomer (1998: 183- 
184). 
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borrowed several expressions (gixotodoyia,*? natà AOyOV TOV eixóra, 
etc.) from the Timaeus, as implying the validity, if within certain lim- 
its, of what is said. For example, the expression ‘natà Aóyov TOV ELxOTO 
implies that something is probable, that it agrees with the facts, however 
incomplete they may be.* So being eixcc means being fitting, seeming, 
probable: it does not imply a negative judgment. Proclus' optimistic read- 
ing of the ‘like(li)ness’ of an account of the physical world fits this pic- 
ture. The more interesting part of the theme of the eixac Xóyoc for its 
ancient readers, as we will see, is the general principle according to which 
accounts are related to and "interpreters" (€&yyntat) of their subject mat- 
ter. 


Right at the outset of Proclus' reading of Tim. 29b3-d3, we find a discus- 
sion that warrants a cautionary remark. In his views on the theme of the 
£ixàc AOyos, more than anywhere else in Proclus work, we encounter 
a hermeneutic difficulty due to what one might call an extreme case of 
"Ounoov 85 “Ourjoou oagnvicetv: Proclus main argument in his inter- 
pretation of the Tim. 29b3-d3 is that very passage. That is, he keeps jus- 
tifying Platos and his own position regarding the account of philoso- 
phy of nature on the basis of the Platonic axiom that “words are related 
to their subject matter" (Tim. 29b4-5), even when this is the very state- 
ment that needs justifying. A clear example is his reading of Tim. 29b2- 3, 
which forms the transition from what Proclus calls the ‘hypotheses’ and 
‘demonstrations’ to the ‘likely story’: 


T V2 Meéyotov dy ztavróc GeEaodat 070 60004 àoyrv. 


This sentence is ambiguous enough to allow Proclus to explain it as per- 
taining to each of the three elements playing a role in his reading of Tim. 
29b3-d3: discourse, reasoning, and reality. The universe, he states, pro- 
ceeds from a natural beginning, namely “the eternity of the gods and 
the source of beings” and the final cause.’ Likewise, knowledge starts 
by deriving suitable conclusions from suitable starting points, namely 
the hypotheses as the natural starting point of demonstration; and 


33 This word is not used in the Timaeus, but is clearly derived from it. Cf. e.g. The- 
ophrastus Fr. 51.1.1-3. Cf. also eixotoAoyimds at In Tim. I 340.26, where Gaius and 
Albinus are said to think that Plato can ‘express doctrine (SoyuatiCew) in this fashion. 

34 Tt does so in Plato at Tim. 3007, 5305, 5505, 56b4, 90e8. Cf. Sext.Emp. adv. math. 
IX 107.4 etc. 

35 [n Tim. I 337.29-31, 338.26-27. 

36 In Tim. I 338.2-4, 27-28. 
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the didactic account (6 ó16aoxoDuxóc Xóyoc) starts from "the distinc- 
tion concerning the kind of teaching (St6ao0xaAia) involved, whether it 
should be taken as fixed and unalterable and fully precise, or as a likely 
discourse (eixotoàoyia) which is not truth, but persuasion (zíotc) and 
made alike to truth (x:póg thv å&Ańðsrav duorwwuévny)”?” Thus “knowl- 
edge follows the order of reality, and the didactic account follows the 
order of knowledge??? The principle behind this explanation is that a text 
is essentially and naturally related to its subject matter. The source of that 
principle, of course, is the Timaeus itself (29b4-5). Likewise, when dis- 
cussing Plato's motivation for bringing up the relation between text and 
subject matter in the prooemium in the first place, Proclus explains it as 
an application of that same principle: 


TV.3 Now some people say that it is a part of speech writing to distinguish 
beforehand of what kind the account is, and what kind of attitude the 
audience should have, and that Aristotle emulated this,? as well as many 
other, more recent philosophers. I, however, would say that the account 
imitates (tuwettat) the demiurgy itself: just as the latter first brings forth the 
invisible lifes of the cosmos, and then establishes the visible, and contains 
its definition before the whole cosmos itself, so too Timaeus possesses the 
theory ofthings, and renders the kind of account appropriate to the things, 
and has assumed and distinguished the mode of speaking before the entire 
study, in order to adjust the entire teaching (St6aoxaAic) to that definition. 

(In Tim. I 339.18-29) 


This passage touches on a number of issues relevant in this chapter, 
and we will return to the details of the text, especially the fact that the 
similarity between text and subject matter is here considered the result of 
an activity ofthe speaker, at a later stage.*° What is important at this point 
is Proclus’ rejection ofthe option that the very application ofthe principle 
of discourse is a rhetorical topos, and his proposal to consider it instead 


7 |n Tim. I 338.27-339.2 (trans. Runia modified), which I take to be parallel to 
I 337.31-338.2, where Proclus speaks of ó £movnuov 20106, picked up almost imme- 
diately by 6 dt5aoxadtnog 20706 (338.5). What Proclus has to say about the scientific 
account in the earlier passage (“starting from the natural beginning as from a root, it 
makes the following reasonings about the cause consistent with that beginning") can be 
explained as referring both to the eixwc¢ 0706, so parallel with I 338.27-339.2, and as 
referring to any of the other ‘beginnings’ Proclus identifies: Timaeus’ reversion to voüc 
(see v.7), the hypotheses, and the question whether the universe is generated or not, cf. 
In Tim. I 219.23-31 and ri.2.1. 

38 In Tim. I 338.4-5. 

3 Probably a reference to Arist. Rhet. I 3 1358a36ff. (as Diehl proposes), which is 
about speeches, and a speech is what Timaeus will offer us (cf. Tim. 19d-20). 

^0 See v.6, V.7. 
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as a practice that imitates the Demiurge’s conception of the ‘definition’ 
of the universe prior to his creative activities. Thus in the interpretation 
of the Timaeus the principle introduced at Tim. 29b4-5 occurs both as 
an explanandum and, since it had become embedded in the very heart 
of Neoplatonism, as an explanans of the relation between discourse and 
subject matter, both in general and with respect to the passage containing 
that very principle at Tim. 29b3-d3. 

After these preliminary remarks, let us go over Proclus’ exegesis of the 
£x Oc AOyos lemma by lemma. 


v.4. The nature of the eixos Aoyoc: resemblance 


T v.4 Concerning an image and its paradigm, a distinction should be 
made in the following manner ... (068 ... Svoguotéov) (Tim. 2903-4) 


Usually, Proclus ends a lemma at a punctuation, but in this case he 
breaks off the sentence from the Timaeus at the word d.og.otéov, thereby 
creating a neat parallel with the ‘division’ of Being and Becoming made 
at 27d5 (Statgetéov). The parallel is moreover emphasized with the use 
of verbal echoes in the following exegesis.*! Thus the reader is reminded 
of that division, and of the correspondence between the couples Being- 
Becoming and image-paradigm. 

In his exegesis of this passage, however, which is Timaeus’ transi- 
tion to the theme of the eixàc Aóyoc, Proclus in first instance does 
not discuss the distinction between image and paradigm, but instead 
distinguishes three domains that are naturally ‘grown together;? and 
that are all involved in the principle of discourse: “things, thoughts, and 
words” (xà nodyuata, và vońuata xoi ot 40700. By breaking off the 


41 tov ĝlogrouóv (I 339.8), Suexewvev (ib.), Ste Sé tac r]uevépac yvoosic SumeiCev esi 


7066 MEAYUAGL, VV 08 TOUS ADYOUS ueotGov “ATA 106 SLAPOQOUS YVWOELS TOV AOYOV 
Hutv emdeiger thv Óuoptouéviv púow (10-13). Proclus extends the parallel and reads 
Tim. 29b4-c2 as an axiom followed by a division. See v.7. 

2 ouuguds &yóueva, In Tim. I 339.5, cf. óuóXoya (339.14), and in the next lemma 
ovyyevň (340.22), Óuotov (341.4), OVYYEVHs (341.6), ovuqvf] (341.10), ovyyevys ... xal 
oiov £yyovoc (341.19-20), cf. teoorxovtes (342.13, more specific context of Aóyovabout 
intelligibles). On this natural relation see below, v.4.2. 

® In Tim.1339.5-6. This trio is inspired on Arist. dI. 1 16a3 ff. (to which Proclus refers 
at In Crat. xtv11), but the Aristotelian qovaí have been replaced with the Adyot that are 
relevant in the context of Tim. 29b. Cf. Alex. Quaest. 59.12-13, who has the same trio ina 
discussion of definitions (onusta 100 và LEV vońuata TOV TEAYUATOV, ot 08 AGYOL vv 
àm’ &xeivov VONUATOYV). 
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sentence Proclus also creates room for an emphatic introduction of this 
Aristotelian trio “things, thoughts, and words’, which is central to his exe- 
gesis of Tim. 2903-03. In addition, in a somewhat repetitive passage 
that gives the impression of a chant, the connection of the three domains 
"things, thoughts, words" is mapped onto the earlier division into two 
realms: since cognitions stem from the things cognized, and different 
accounts from different cognitions, and since there were two kinds of 
things, Being and Becoming, and therefore two kinds of cognitions, sum- 
marized as intellection (vónotc) and opinion (0060), there are also two 
kinds of accounts, permanent and likely (Aóyovg dittovc, uoviuovc xai 
£ixórac). 

That the trio requires such an extensive introduction is due to the 
fact that, as pointed out in chapter m1,*” our epistemological access to 
Becoming does not figure as such in Timaeus remarks on the eixos 
AOyos. Instead, it is the ontological status of Becoming as an eixov that 
is brought forward as necessitating an account that is 81006. For Proclus, 
however, it is crucial to underscore that the account does receive its 
epistemic status from reality, but is mediated by our thoughts, because 
the addition of the cognitions will later allow him to emphasize the 
epistemological side of the whole issue of the 81406 Xóyoc, and change 
its focal point into the didactic value of Timaeus account. 


The following discussion of the natural relation between the three do- 
mains is roughly structured on the Timaeus text. In the discussion of 
Tim. 29bc, the first issue broached is, inspired by the text of the Timaeus 
itself, the sense in which the world of sense perception is an ontologi- 
cal image of the intelligible (v.4.1). Secondly, just as the world of sense 
perception is somehow a likeness of the Forms, so too discourse has a 
certain formal and semantic resemblance to its paradigm, i.e. the sub- 
ject it deals with (v.4.2). This semantic/syntactic resemblance— syntactic 
insofar as it is detectable not in meaning but in form, e.g. length and 
order of sentences—is crucially related to a third aspect of the principle 
of discourse, namely the relation between cognizing subject and object 
of cognition. This third aspect, in which especially the downside of the 


“4 Note that the trio is already present implicitly at In Tim. I 337.8-339.2. 
^5 The summary may be inspired by Rep. VII 534a3-5. 

46 [n Tim. I 339.5-18. 

47 See III.3.1.i. 
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principle of discourse comes to the fore, i.e. unlikeness, will be treated 
in section v.5, which deals with the question of unlikeness from different 
angles. 


V.4.1. The cosmos as image 


In order to understand properly the relation between the account about 
the universe and that universe, it is worthwhile first to have a closer look 
at how Proclus sees the ontological status of the sensible world as an 
image of the intelligible realm. We enter here into a vast territory at the 
very heart of Neoplatonic metaphysics, but will cover only a minute part 
thereof, which is especially relevant for the eixc XAóyoc. 

We will briefly look at three issues: 1) the positive side of being an 
image, 2) the activity of paradigm and image and 3) the ontological level 
of the images in the sensible world. 

1) When explaining in what sense "the world is necessarily an image 
of something" (Tim. 29b1-2), Proclus focuses primarily on the difference 
between having a paradigm and being an image.*? The difference, he 
states, lies in the success of the imitation. Something can be made after a 
paradigm without being a real image, but "that which is not dissimilar 
but similar and resembling is an image;" so saying that the universe 
is an image is saying that it is in fact similar to the intelligible, that 
it is “mastered in terms of form’, and really is an imitation (Óvtoc 
ueuiuntar) of the paradigm.” Moreover, the similarity of the universe 
to its paradigm is “marvelous and ineffable and truly indissoluble"?? As 
Opsomer points out in reference to In Tim. I 334.30-335.12, Proclus 
emphasizes the resemblance rather than the differences between the 
levels of reality?! 

2) A second factor of the universes being an image, besides it being 
a successful imitation of the paradigm, is the fact that for it to be an 
image is no mere end result, but a state of continuous activity both on 
the side of the causes, the paradigm and the Demiurge, and on that of 


48 [n Tim. I 334.30-337.5 (ad Tim. 29b1-2). Proclus also uses this passage to elucidate 
the relation between the intelligible paradigm and the Demiurge (for the latter see 
esp. 335.19 ff.). 

4 [n Tim. 1 335.8-12. 

5° In Tim. I 337.3-7. Proclus takes this to be one of the meanings of &vayxn (Tim. 
29b1), the other being logical necessity of the conclusion expressed in 29b1-2. The word 
‘indissoluble’ (GAutov) is a reference to Tim. 3203, 41a8, b3. 

그 Opsomer (20008: 356). 
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their effect, the universe as image. Proclus takes the world to be "the 
kind of image that we consider the image of souls to be;"?? in the sense 
that the paradigm is “neither barren nor weak”. He elaborates this in a 
truly Proclean triad: it is primarily the generative power of the paradigm 
that gives the cosmos its resemblance to the intelligible, which by its very 
being (adt@ và civan) brings forth the image; secondly, the activities (ai 
eveoyetat) of the Demiurge in making the universe as alike as possible to 
the intelligible;** and thirdly, 


T V5 ... the reversion (Ñ &uovooqn) of the cosmos itself to the produc- 
tion of forms and the participation of the intelligible. For it makes itself 
resemble them, by “hastening” (&xevyóuevoc), as the Oracle says, to put 
on the “impression” (tov vóxov) of the images, the impression which the 
intelligible gods hold out to it.” 


Of this triad of remaining, proceeding and reversion, especially the last 
will turn out to be interesting for the principle of discourse. Reversion 
in the sense of establishing similarity with one's source is the core of all 
non-selfsubstantiated existence, and therefore the world, as an image of 
the intelligible paradigm, actively assimilates itself to that paradigm.” 

(3) Note that the expression "the world is an image of its intelligi- 
ble paradigm" is in fact not entirely accurate. In a casual but important 
remark further on, Proclus limits the extension of “image of the intelli- 
gible": 


52 [n Tim. I 340.1-4. Rather than “au sense où nous pensons que les âmes sont 
des copies" (Festugiére’s translation of ózxotav thv vov wpvyóv evar vouiGouev). The 
disadvantage of Fs reading is that the illustration is hardly helpful. I take it that Proclus 
uses an example more familiar to us, namely images made by souls using their own ideas 
as paradigms, as opposed to those created by e.g. a mirror, to illustrate his point that the 
universe is not an image made after a lifeless paradigm. Cf. In Tim. III 335.26-27 Ñ ㅠ 0000 ㅁ 1 
tis puyiis ebxov £upvyóc ouv. Festugiére’s reading probably refers to Souls being an 
image of Intellect, for which see e.g. In Parm. 745.2-3. 

53 In Tim. I 340.5—7, see also 335.26-28. Cf Plot. Enn. II 9 [33] 8.17-26. 

* In Tim. 1 340.7-9. Cf. In Remp. I 77.13-19, where Nature is compared to a mimetic 
artist. 

5 In Tim. I 340.9-13, with ref. to Or.Chald. fr. 37.7-9 Majercik. Cf. Plotinus, for 
whom the haste of the universe towards Being is an image of its incomplete and partial 
participation, Enn. III 7 [45] 4.28-33 and Wagner (2002: 301). 

°6 El. Th. prop. 32. It is the similarity to which the cosmos owes its preservation: In Tim. 
I 336.28-29. On the mutual substantiation of image and paradigm through similarity 
see Theol.Plat. VI 4 24.13-20. The ‘paradigm here is a summary for both the intelligible 
paradigm itself, and the paradigm existing within the demiurgic mind, which he "looked 
at” (335.6) when shaping the universe. Cf. In Tim. I 335.19-28 and 322.18-323.22. 
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T v.6 What has been formed as an image in relation to the intelligible 
are the works of nature, not those made in accordance with artistic skill, 
just as it is not individual characteristics taken separately (ôLworouévws) 
[that have been formed as an image in relation to the intelligible], but the 
common properties in them (ai èx abtoic xorvótntes).”” 


Two lower limits to the images involved in the 81006 Aóyoc are here 
set. (a) The first excludes what one might call “second-degree” images, 
namely the products of craft (veyv1]), and (b) the second excludes partic- 
ulars. 

(a) The first limitation comes at the conclusion of a polemic against 
the famous Plotinian thesis that a good craftsman is capable of creating 
artefacts using the intelligible itself as his paradigm.” This limitation, 
we will see, positively affects the status of the account of qvotoXoyta. 
(b) The second limitation imposed says that what is made alike to the 
intelligible paradigm is not the particulars taken severally, but at èr 
00706 xowoórnrec. The term xowórr is not a common one in Proclus. 
This passage aside, it occurs only in the In Parm., where it refers to a 
common quality between coordinate entities, the common quality itself 
being in the coordinate entities, but belonging to a higher ontological 
level than the particulars of which it is a common quality: a universal in 
re” 

The images of the intelligible which are the subject matter of Timaeus’ 
account, then, and which Proclus calls the xowotmtes in (870 +dat.) the 
sensible particulars, are the immanent universals. As is well known, Pro- 
clus harmonizes Plato's and Aristotle's theories of universals by arguing 
for the existence of both transcendent universals and immanent univer- 
sals. What is important in the context of the principle of discourse is the 


57 [n Tim. 1 344.22-24 (trans. Runia, modified). The context is the distinction between 
natural images and artefacts (on which see v.5.1.ii), so the addition of the individual 
characteristics is a little out of place. For this reason Proclus adds “we have spoken about 
this elsewhere" A candidate for this "elsewhere" could be the In Parm., but only because 
universals are there at the center of attention. For reff. see below, n. 59. 

58 In Tim. I 343.18-344.18. 

°° In Parm. 880.10-11 (14-16 Cousin) f| yàg xowdty¢ Suotayav uév &ouv, OÙ% 
duotayis 08 toic v £ou xowdtys. Cf. the exegesis of Prm. 132a1 ff., against the “one 
over many” argument (esp. In Parm. 885.8 ff.), and In Parm. 714.17-20 (23-28 Cousin), 
where fj xorvótng is equated with tó 0007.01. Perhaps the term has its source in Tht. 
208d5-9, where Socrates distinguishes between differentia and common property. Cf. 
Porph. In Cat. 81.14ff. Cf. also the use of xowovía in Proclus, which can be used to 
describe a relation both (a) between similar particulars and (b) between a particular and 
a Form, e.g. for (a) El. Th. prop. 21 (24.13), and for (b) prop. 28 (32.19), prop. 32 (36.4 f£), 
prop. 125 (112.6-7). 
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cognitive tool we have at our disposal with respect to these immanent 
universals. Proclus, like Syrianus, maintains that immanent universals, 
like nature!, are accessible to ‘cognition through likely things’ (yv@otc 
dv eixótov), as opposed to scientific knowledge.9? We will return to this 
later, when, after the analysis of the relation between text, subject matter, 
and human cognition, the time comes to determine in what sense and to 
what degree qvotio^oYía is a likely story (v.6). 


In summary, 1) the universe is an image of the intelligible paradigm, 
in the sense that it is really similar to it; 2) the relation between image 
and paradigm (both in itself and in the Demiurge) consists in constant 
activity on both sides; 3) the ontologicallevel on which we find that which 
“has been formed as an image in relation to the intelligible’, is that of 
the immanent universals. A lot more could be said about the relation 
between image and paradigm, but I will limit my treatment to these 
three topics, not only because they are brought up by Proclus within the 
confines of his exegesis of Tim. 29b3-d3, but especially because all three 
are crucial for the pedagogic value of an account of philosophy of nature, 
and allow us to explain Proclus’ optimistic outlook concerning the status 
of philosophy of nature as science. 


v.4.2. The resemblance of discourse 


TV7 ... accounts are related (ovyyeveic) to that very thing of which they 
are the interpreters (g&nyytat). (Tim. 29b4-5)*! 


This phrase—rather than the actual mention of the likely story at Tim. 
29c7-8—in Proclus’ view constitutes the core of the last section of the 
prooemium. In this phrase, he takes a general principle to be expressed 


6 In Tim. III 160.7-12. This passage is part of the exegesis of Tim. 40d-e, Plato's ironic 
remark concerning the theologians who claim to know all about their divine ancestors 
without any evidence whatsoever (see 1v.3.1). Cf. Syr. In Met. 5.2-7, also discussed below, 
at V.5.1.i. Note that in ch. III immanent universals were found to be the proper subject of 
0060. 

이 Proclus suggests that this passage is the source of the distinction employed by 
Platonists in the school of Albinus and Gaius between two kinds of "óoypuaxiGew" or 
presenting doctrine by Plato: scientifically and "eixovoXowyv«óc" (In Tim. I 340.23 ff.). 
See Dorrie and Baltes (1996: 357-359) and, for Albinus and Gaius’ understanding of 
(the Timaeus as) eixotodoyia see Lernould (2005: 119-129). It is interesting that Albinus 
and Gaius see the £ixóxc Aóyoc as a methodological principle the application of which is 
limited to Platos own work, rather than a general point regarding the nature of discourse, 
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according to which two properties are ascribed to discourse: it is an 
interpreter (€Eyyntat) of some thing, and it is related (ovyyevetc) to that 
thing. These are two different, yet connected properties. For Proclus, the 
latter is a requirement for the former: discourse has to (081) be related to 
its subject matter in order for it to be its interpreter. The two properties 
are moreover related to two aspects of the way in which discourse reveals 
reality: (1) first, it is inherent in discourse that it is an image of reality, 
and that it therefore displays a certain similarity to reality. (2) Second, 
the very function of discourse is to interpret reality, but as we have 
seen above in T V.3, a speaker or author can increase the extent to 
which it does that by manipulating his discourse. For Proclus' reading 
of the Timaeus as a didactic and anagogic dialogue, these two aspects 
are crucial. As we will see, according to the first, which I will henceforth 
call the ‘resemblance’ of discourse, discourse and reasoning image reality 
due to natural and necessary properties of language, the human make-up, 
and reality as a whole. According to the second, however, which I will 
call ‘assimilation’ in the actual use of discourse and reasoning us humans 
have some room for conscious manipulation thereof, serving to increase 
the similarity both of discourse to its subject, and of the human soul to 
reality. 

In the following, we will first look at the metaphysical foundation of 
the resemblance of discourse to its subject matter. The second aspect, 
assimilation, will make a short appearance in the following, but receive a 
more extensive discussion under v.7. 


i. The hierarchy of Aóyot 


According to Proclus' naturalistic view of language as described in the 
In Crat. words (óvóuaxa and ġńuata) are naturally related to the reality 
they refer to. Likewise, the Adyot that are constituted of them are also 


which is how Proclus reads it. He seems to be quoting from Albinus. It is hard to see where 
the quote would end, but probably not before 341.4, since that is where we find out in what 
sense Tim. 29b4-5 is related to their distinction. 

82 In Tim. I 340.22-23. For more reff. see below, v.7. 

$5 For the natural relation between 6vowa and noãyua see In Crat., esp. XLVIN 16.17 ff. 
For Proclus’ theory that names refer primarily to the Forms, and his criticism of Por- 
phyry’s semantics see In Parm. 849.13-853.9 (849.16-853.12 Cousin) with Van den Berg 
(2004). I will not give a detailed account of the relevance of the theory expounded in the 
In Crat. for Proclus' interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3, but merely point out some parallels. 
I do assume that that theory about óvóuoxa does apply to Adyot in the sense of a verbal 
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naturally related (ovuqvóc &yóuevo, In Tim. I 339.5) to reality, in the 
sense that they have a natural similarity to it. That the relation between 
Aoyot and reality is indeed natural is not only emphasized repeatedly in 
our passage, it is moreover argued for on the assumption that discourse 
is capable of revealing the nature of things: an account would not be able 
to do that if it were not similar (Óuotov) to them.® Now being similar to 
something in fact comes down to being the same thing, albeit in a different 
manner: 


Tv.8 What the thing is in a contracted mode (ovvgonuévozc), the account 
should be in an articulated mode (àveUwyuévoc), so that it reveals (éx- 
gaivy) the thing and is subordinated to its nature. In the same way the 
divine causes of discourse both reveal (€xqatvet) the realities prior to 
them, and are linked to them by nature (ovuquvfj$6).9 


Leaving the inferiority of discourse aside for the time being, let us see 
how Proclus explains the partial identity between discourse and reality 
by firmly assigning discourse its proper place in the metaphysical chain 
of Adyou.®8 

The “divine causes of discourse" (và Deia 01000 tod Aóyov)?? are 
the Aoyot that mediate, on higher levels of reality, between a primary 
and a secondary entity. This asymmetrical mediation, like the relation 
between an account and its subject, consists in revealing to the secondary 
entity the essence ofthe primary entity, through a (non-Wittgensteinian) 
family resemblance (ovugvt)). Paraphrasing Proclus explanation (In 
Tim. I 341.11-21): Zeus’ messenger (dyyeXoc) Hermes is “the Aóyoc to 


account composed of óvóuaxa (and órjuaxa), cf. In Crat. XLVII 15.29-30. For Aóyot as 
composed of óvóuaxa and yata see Plato Crat. 425a2-4 (note that De Rijk (1986: 272 
n. 34) suggests that ó Aóyoc here is a story and refers to Arist. Rhet. III 2 1404b26). 

4 ovyyevn (I 340.22), ovyyev@s £yov (341.6), ovuqvfj (341.10), ovyyevis ... xoi 
oiov £yyovoc (341.19-20). 

$5 In Tim. I 341.5-6. Cf. also In Remp. II 354.27 (interestingly identical to Scholia 
In Remp. 621b, bis), where Proclus posits that myths are true, because they are the 
interpreters of reality. See below n. 118. Cf. however In Tim. I 343.1-2, discussed under 
v.5, where Proclus adds that words cannot actually comprehend the nature of their subject 
matter as 77 is. 

$6 For 0 비 60016 cf. Tim. 45d, on the connection of the visual ray with its object. 

87 In Tim. I 341.6-11, trans. Runia, modified. 

85 [n Tim. I 341.11-24, ad Tim. 29b4-5. 

© Despite the practically endless semantic range of Aóyoc in Greek and Proclus’ play 
on its polysemy in this passage, I think translating it as ‘discourse’ here is justified, because 
ó Aóvyoc, which is the subject ofthe immediately preceding sentence, clearly picks up Tim. 
29b4-5. For the different meanings of Aóyoc in Plato, see De Rijk (1986: 225-231). 
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the intellect of the father’, as that which proclaims (ó&xovyy£XAe) his will 
to the secondary gods;"? among the essences Soul is the /.0706 of the 
Intelligibles, and it reveals the unifying cause of the Aóyo that are in 
the Intelligibles, and from which Soul has its existence, to the essences;”! 
one level above us, the "angelic" or messengers' order, which receives 
its existence from the gods, “continually interprets and transmits” the 
ineffable [command] of the gods”. Likewise, “down here” the account 
of reality (068 ó Aóyoc ó THV moayuátwv) is related (ovyyevńs) to 
reality.” At this point Proclus adds an important adjustment, namely 
that our accounts are not immediate descendants of things, but "their 
grandchildren, as it were" (otov &yyovoc 00701), as they are produced 
from our cognitions, which in turn correspond with reality.” According 
to Proclus verbal accounts are mediators in a series, caused by a higher 
ontological level. 

Naturally, we form accounts about any level of reality: discourse can be 
an explicit and discursive expression of material reality, of divine beings, 
and even ofthe One— but Proclus here seems to assume that our language 


70 On the Demiurge’s speech to the lower gods, see below. On speech as messenger 
and the influence of the subject of the message on the medium, cf. Porph. In Cat. 58.23- 
24. 
71 I agree with Festugiére that there is no need to change Aafotoa (N) into kayotoa 
(Diehl). On the other hand, I also see no reason to change t&v Adywv into TV SAV, as 
he does. 

72 *Yuveyxóxc Eounvever xai Satoeduev_erv echoes Plato Symp. 202e3-4 where, how- 
ever, the communication established by Eros is symmetrical: &ourvebov xai arog- 
Suedov deos và nag’ 0100007 ㅠ 001 xai avdommots xà ragà dev. 

75 As Festugiére points out, tà tecyuata is here not to be understood in the narrow 
sense of the Intelligible, because in the sequel Proclus points forward to the division 
of 20701 into two kinds, following the two kinds of noáyuata. 008 ó Aóyoc (I 341.18) 
can refer either to "logos in the sublunary realm" or more specifically to the account 
of Timaeus (which is how Runia reads it). Arguments for the latter are the circular 
construction of the discussion ofthis lemma (Tim. 29b4-5): at the outset ofthe discussion 
(340.18-19), we read that the /.0106 of Timaeus, which is made similar to Beings, 
starts from one common and universal axiom concerning Aóyou at 341.18 ff., the end 
of the discussion, we read that "this Aóyoc" is related to ta mocypata, followed by the 
conclusion that “this (i.e. that Aóyor are related to their subject) is the common axiom”. 
Arguments for reading 008 0 0106 as referring to the logos in the sublunary realm are 
first of all the fact that the Xóyoc is said to issue from the knowledge “in us" (v tiv), 
secondly the above explained reading of tà mocyuata as referring to all of reality, and 
consequently that at this point Proclus is still speaking in general terms: the direct context 
is the universal axiom concerning Adyot, not yet the character of the particular Aóyoc 
about nature. I therefore prefer this reading. 

74 [n Tim. 1 341.19-21. Cf. Arist. dI 1 16a3-4. For vorjuaxa as paradigms of óvóuaxa, 
see In Crat. XLIX, esp. 17.21-23, LXXI, esp. 33.10-11. 
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is always an expression of the transcendent Forms (mediated, of course, 
by the proximate cause of the Aóyou our thoughts). We will return to this 
issue later (v.5). 

The hierarchy of ^óyovis difficult to understand, as it plays on the pol- 
ysemy of Aóvoc as referring to words or an account, to creative rational 
principles and to a proportional relation. Proclus’ discussion of the Jóyot 
of the Demiurge to the younger gods (Tim. 41aff.) in the Platonic The- 
ology, which also uses that polysemy, may help elucidate it." The aim of 
that discussion, determining what kind of \oyot the Demiurge ‘expresses, 
since it cannot be human discourse, invites Proclus to pay more atten- 
tion to the general metaphysical nature of AOyou. He concludes as fol- 
lows: 


T V.9 It is these efficient powers and activities, that advance from the 
one universal demiurgy into the demiurgic multitude of the gods, which 
Timaeus represents (Gtotuzottat) through words (010 vv AOywv). In- 
deed, words are images of thoughts (ot Adyou vv vorjoeóv 81010 eixóvec), 
because they unfold the folded being of the intelligibles, bring the undi- 
vided into divided existence, and transfer what remains in itself into a rela- 
tion with something else.” 


Just as a speech is an image of our thoughts, so the demiurgic Aoyot i.e. 
the powers and activities advancing from the Demiurge, are images of 
the voors that remains in him.” Adyot in general are the emanating 
potencies (Óvvápeic) and activities (£veoyetou) of their source (and as 
such images of the remaining &veoyeíau), that convey the main character 
of the source to the receiver and transform the receiver accordingly.” 
This latter aspect is important for Proclus' reading of the Timaeus, since 
transposed to the context of Timaeus discourse, it explains the possibility 


75 Theol.Plat. V 18 65.23-66.2, on Tim. 41a-d (the speech of the Demiurge), cf. In 
Tim III 197.26-199.12 and 242.8-244.8, concerning the same Timaeus passage. See also 
below. Cf. In Parm. 853.1-9 (-12 Cousin) on different grades of names. 

76 Proclus uses the same terminology (&vehiovet tò ovveonsioauévov) of 8utvoto, cf. 
In Eucl. 4.11-14. 

77 Theol.Plat. V 18 65.23-66.2. On the relation between namegiving and creation by 
the Demiurge see Beierwaltes (1975: 166), referring to In Crat. LI 19.25 ff., LXXI 30.8 ff, 
31.29 ff., 32.18ff. 

78 Theol.Plat. V 18 64.25-65.7, 65.23-66.2, and 66.12-16. Cf. In Tim. I 218.13-28. 

7? See also Theol.Plat. V 18 66.2-67.13 and In Tim. III 198.6-16. For an allegorical 
interpretation of the framing of the Adyou in the Parmenides as representing the hierar- 
chy of metaphysical Aóyou or creative rational principles, see In Parm. 625.27 ff. (37 ff. 
Cousin). 
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of teaching through discourse. Discourse, like any other Aóyoc, has the 
capacities of transforming its receiver.*° 

Since the resemblance of discourse is ultimately caused by transcen- 
dent Aoyot (xà Deia aita tot Aóyov), it is thus rooted in a necessary 
and metaphysical likeness. This likeness, which as we will see consists in 
an àvaAoyto, in the sense that the relations among the paradigms are the 
same as those among the images,?! explains the capacity of language to 
transfer information. We can also gather from the above that for Proclus, 
just as for Plotinus, an uttered Adyoc is an image (eixmv) of a Aóyoc in 
our soul.? Proclus choice of words is significant: as Sheppard observes, 
for Proclus eixóvec are generally speaking ‘good images; i.e. not the kind 
of images one should reject because they somehow misrepresent their 
paradigms.*? This does not imply, of course, that images are identical to 
their paradigms. 


8° Cf. Crat. 388b.13 ff. on names as instruments for teaching, didaoxadixov tt öoya- 
vov. On the place of the teacher as elevated above his audience see v.7.1. 

81 Cf. Opsomer (20002: 358) and Gersh (1973: 85-86). 

82 Cf. for a similar relation between ‘names’ (òvóuata) and their referents In Crat. 1x 
(3.10-11), megi OvoudtOV ... 2040 6 eixóvec elol vOv MEAYUATHV; XLVIII, esp. 16.15- 
17, 08006 ... 006 08 eixov ts ㅠ 006 TO TaQddetyUa 01000006 (of course already 
Plato Crat. 423b9-11 “Ovo dQ’ éotiv, 06 80148, uiunua povi Exetvov 6 teca, xai 
óvou&Cer ó ULLOUMEVOS TH pov ô àv wuñtor, cf. 430a10 ff., 43941 ff.), In Parm. 687.10- 
11 (13-15 Cousin), 851.6-7 (8-9 Cousin) Tà 000 òvóuata, eine &oriv aydApata 
TOV TOEAYUATHOV 72010. For Plotinus see Enn. V 1 [10] 3.7-8: “... just as 20706 in its 
utterance (èv ㅠ 000000) is an image (66401) of Aóyoc in the soul, so soul itself is the 
Xóvoc of Intellect”; I 2 [19] 3.28-31: “As the spoken (èv 00011) Aóyog is an imitation 
(uiunua) of that in the soul, so the Xóyoc in the soul is an imitation of that in something 
else. As the uttered (£v ㅠ 000000) Aóyoc, then, is broken up into parts as compared 
with that in the soul, so is that in the soul as compared with that before it, which it 
interprets (Egunvedc àv éxeivov).” The best examples of semantic likeness according 
to Plotinus are the ideogrammatic symbols in Egyptian temples, Enn. V 8 [31] 6.1-9, 
with Armstrong’s note. On Plotinus’ theory of language see Heiser (1991), Schroeder 
(1996). 

83 Sheppard (1980: 196-201) discusses the distinction between good and bad images 
in the context of the 6th essay on the Republic, Proclus' defence of poetry. See also Dillon 
(1976), who points out that there is no strict division between the different terms used 
for images (more specifically icon and symbol). The term ico, which in the 6th essay 
refers to bad images, does not have the same negative connotation in the In Tim., where 
we find it used mainly in non-literary, ontological context. E.g. I 285.17, 323.16. See also 
below, v.5.1.ii. For a comparison of etxwv and sióoXov regarding words, see In Parm. 
852.6-9 (7-11 Cousin). 
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v.5. Unlikeness 


As Socrates says in the Cratylus, an image can only be an image if it is 
not only like, but also unlike its paradigm.?^ Proclus is well aware of this 
and maintains that, as a result, any image is inferior to its paradigm. 
This has consequences for discourse in general, but it is reasonable to 
expect far bigger consequences for discourse about Becoming. The latter 
account must be inferior to an account about Being, due to the fact that 
Becoming is an image of Being. Moreover, since the account itself is an 
image of its subject, it is also inferior to its subject. These two elements 
are found by Proclus in the passage that nowadays is considered the heart 
of eiuws Aóyoc: 

T v.10 (1)... fora text concerning the permanent, and stable, and what 

is evident to the mind is itself permanent and irrefutable—insofar as it 

is possible and appropriate for words to be irrefutable and invincible, it 


should not fall short of that.?6 (2) But a text which concerns that which is 
copied from it and is an image (eixóvoc), is likely (eiXovàc).? 


This passage brings up the general refutability of discourse in a paren- 
thesis, but its main aim is to introduce the parallel between subject and 
discourse, or in other words the metaphysical source of the likeliness 
of the £ixoc 0106. Proclus, however, explains this passage, which he 
cuts into two lemmas ((1) and (2) in T v.10), in such a way that it 
no longer revolves around the deficiencies of the metaphysical resem- 
blance of Becoming to Being, or even of an account to its subject mat- 
ter. Instead, by a double strategy, he turns our attention away from 


84 Plato Crat. 432a8-d3. Cf. In Parm. 743.8-14 (11-21 Cousin), 746.5—-7 (6-9 Cousin), 
cf. 816.18-20 (26-30 Cousin). 

85 That an image is necessarily inferior to its paradigm is the core of Platonic meta- 
physics, of course, and is comprehensible especially in the context of causation, and the 
principle that the cause is superior to the effect (El. Th. prop. 7). Cf. In Parm. 816.12-14 
(17-20 Cousin). On dissimilarity in Proclus' metaphysics see Gersh (1973: 85). In our 
context: In Tim. I 336.26-29 “Becoming is still an image’, and its existence depends on 
the paradigm. 

8° "The only reference we find to Tim. 29b3-d3 in Syrianus (In Met. 81.3-5) picks up 
this passage and combines it with a quote from the Gorgias (473b10) to emphasize the 
truth of Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine of principles. 

87 Tim. 29b5-c2. Note that Proclus has åxivýtorg, a textual variant of Tim. mms. FY, 
in his paraphrase of this passage at In Parm. 994.20-23 (26-30 Cousin). By again cutting 
alemma in half (just as at Tim. 2904) Proclus can start the next lemma, on the proportion 
between truth and belief, with the significant word àvod.óyov (&vaAóyov te £xseivov 
01106 is in fact the end of the sentence here quoted). 
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metaphysics and to the issue ofthe limitations of discourse, and of human 
cognition in general, regardless of their subjects. 

(1) The first half of this ‘division’ as Proclus calls it, which describes the 
status of a text dealing with the intelligible realm, elicits no comments 
on the metaphysical aspect of the principle of discourse, but is instead 
used to illustrate Proclus' general theory of discourse, and especially the 
‘unlikeness’ inherent in Aoyou. 

(2) Subsequently, in his exegesis of the second part of the division; 
describing the status of a text about ‘images, Proclus prepares a shift 
to an epistemological approach that will dominate the remainder of the 
exegesis of Tim. 29b3-d3. He sets Timaeus' account apart from accounts 
about artefacts and closes the gap that he himself created earlier between 
text and cognition. As a consequence, he will be able to maintain that the 
status of discourse about Becoming has the same status as our knowledge 
thereof, which, as we know, is scientific. 


v.5.1. From metaphysical unlikeness to the unlikeness of Aoyot 


The core of T v.10 is that, due to the relation between text and subject mat- 
ter, some properties of the subject are transferred to discourse, influenc- 
ing its epistemic status: its degree of stability and fixity. Proclus is hardly 
interested in this metaphysical side of the principle of discourse. He does 
not treat it in his explanation of either part of T v.10. Elsewhere we do 
find some remarks on the metaphysical side of the likely story, but only 
in parentheses, and in passages that on the whole pertain to epistemol- 
ogy: 

T v.11 How would one express in words the material realm which is 


always changing and in flux, and indeed by nature is unable to remain at 
rest even for a moment?** 


And some pages later we find another, almost perfunctory summary of 
the metaphysical unlikeness of the images of Being: 


T v.12 Timaeus has mentioned that the account about nature is neither 
certain nor precise (un 000006 und’ 004066) for two reasons: from 
the essence of the things of which it treats—for since the immaterial 


88 In Tim. I 346.18-21. See further below v.5.2.ii. Cf. I 353.1-3: due to the instability 
(GotaSuntov) of the sublunary world we have to make do with tò 006 émi to OAD. Cf. 
Arist. Rhet. I 2 1357a22 ff., where tò eixdc is defined as “that which happens in most 
cases”. 
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became enmattered and the undivided divided and the separate “in an 
alien setting"? and the universal atomic and particular, it is not suitable 
for a scientific and irrefutable account, as such an account fits the universal 
and immaterial and undivided Forms—and from the impotence of those 
who study it.9 


It is the "impotence of the students" that is subsequently elaborated. As 
said before, the two above quoted remarks on the metaphysical side of the 
£U406 ÀAóyoc are made in contexts other than the actual Timaeus lemma 
expressing that metaphysical aspect (ie. 29b5-c2, quoted as T v.10). 
In his exegesis of that passage Proclus instead displays a far greater 
interest in showing how the text itself is an illustration of the general 
principle of discourse formulated in the prooemium. By spelling out the 
details of the manner in which Plato fits the passage under examination 
to its subject, ie. how he applies assimilation, Proclus creates a neat 
transition to the unlikeness of discourse. The details of assimilation will 
be elaborated on in v.7, but here we will briefly walk through Proclus 
lexical analysis of the first part of T v.10, because it gives a clear indication 
of the direction Proclus wants what he calls the fourth demonstration to 
take. 

He starts off by showing how Plato replaced the ontological attributes 
given to Being in the definition (Tim. 28a) with the corresponding epis- 
temological attributes: “always being” is substituted by “stable”, “always 
remaining the same" by "firm" and "understandable with intelligence" 
by "clear to the intellect”?! There are three corresponding adjectives 
predicated of accounts, of which "stable" is repeated to indicate (iva 
... €vdetEntar) the similarity (Quowtys) between subject and discourse, 
"unchanging" is used because accounts about Being should image (iva 
amemoviCwvtat)” the firmness of reality, and “irrefutable” because they 
should imitate (uui vvou) the accessibility to intellect and proceed scien- 


8° Cf. Plato Rep. VII 51665. 

99 [n Tim. I 351.20-27. On the second source of imprecision, human cognition, see 
below. Note that discourse itself is not mentioned as a source of imprecision. For another 
passage in which Proclus points to the metaphysical source of likeliness see In Tim. 
I 410.11-19, discussed in v.6. 

?! In Tim. I 342.37. 

92 The sentence is something of an anacoluthon. The subject of the first clause, iva. ... 
évdelEntat, is Plato (or Timaeus), but the subject of this plural iva &sev«ovíGovrat, as 
well as the following tva. ... putat ... xal ... MECEOXMvTaL, are Aóyov about Being 
(not the specific Xóyov of the lemma, since in that case the addition tva ... émtotnovinds 
zoo£oyovcat does not make sense). Proclus starts out discussing the semantic likeness 
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tifically (£zuowiovvxóc).?? Note that the scientific proceeding is added 
because what we grasp with intellect can as such not be expressed in an 
account. 

The exegesis of this passage is layered, and what we have here is in fact a 
triple likely story. First ofall there is the semantic likeness of Platos words 
at 29b5-c2 to their subject, accounts about Being; secondly, these words 
express the resemblance of any account about Being to Being; finally, 
and for Proclus most importantly, the properties in question, the being 
stable, unchanging and irrefutable of the accounts, show that underneath 
the resemblance lies an epistemological correspondence, because, Proclus 
continues: 


TV13 ...aÀóyocis unfolded cognition.” 


And since our knowledge of eternal reality is unchanging, so is our 
account of it.” This positive statement, however, brings Proclus to the 
downside of resemblance. 

Because a text is unfolded cognition, it has the same properties as 
that cognition. Because it is unfolded, it has these properties to a lower 
degree. 

Proclus explains Tim. 29b5-8 (part 1 of T v.10) in such a way, that it 
illustrates the consequences of this unfolding in discourse. The unfold- 
ing is imitated in Timaeus' words, he says, with the help of morphological 
and lexical quantity: when comparing language and reality (tò moGyua; 
he switches from cognition to reality! See below), the addition of multi- 
plicity and of composition and the ensuing diminished unity and "part- 
lessness" of the former as compared to the latter are represented by the 
juxtaposition of the singular and the plural (exeivo [to medypa] uev évi- 
20006 WOVLOV xoi pépouov xai và xavaqavéc MEOCELME vs. voUtov OE 
TANIVVTLXDS WOVILOUSG AOYOUG XAL 0116670.00 ㅠ 00016 KAL AVEAEYXTOUG El- 
nov). Note that, since the Timaeus text is about language, the exegesis 
of the text again has several strata. In this case the morphological assim- 
ilation of specific words to their respective subjects (things and words) 


of Platos words (Tim. 29b) to their subject (AOyou about Being) and switches to the 
resemblance between any account about Being and Being itself. 

?3 In Tim. 1 342.7-12. 

?* In Tim. 1342.16 ... 6 óyoc &veUwyuévi] YO ott yvooic. 

?5 In Tim. 1 342.15-16. 

9?6 In Tim. I 342.19-21. 
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is used for expressing the unlikeness of words in general to their subject 
matter. The fact that only one of the three adjectives (namely to uóvt- 
uov) remains identical, Proclus adds, illustrates the fact that the dissimi- 
larity of AGyou exceeds their similarity to the subject.” Especially this last 
addition to the interpretation of Tim. 29b5-8, in which the similarity of 
language to its subject (which in this case, is language as well) is again 
used to illustrate its dissimilarity, seems a case of pointless exaggeration 
due to exegetic zeal. However, the whole exercise has two specific pur- 
poses. In general, it is an illustration of the different manners in which 
a text is made an image of its subject matter on a microlevel, namely 
semantically, syntactically and morphologically. And the last example 
has the more specific purpose of emphasizing the dissimilarity of Aó- 
yor. 

Since the relation between /.0101 and their subject matter is in princi- 
ple a natural one, and one of resemblance, like any image, discourse also 
necessarily suffers from dissimilarity to its paradigm. As we saw above, 
the dissimilarity of an image in discourse to its subject matter is caused 
primarily by what we could call a change of medium.?? Discourse is in an 
unfolded (discursive) manner what its subject is in a unitary manner, no 
matter what the subject matter: "For it is necessary that what the thing 
is in a contracted manner (ovvnonuévos), the account be in a unfolded 
manner (&veUwyuévoc), so that it reveals (£xqotvn) the thing, while it is 
inferior (0068416106) to it in nature??? The particular medium of spoken 
and written language is too poor to incorporate all at once the simplicity 
and fullness that reality possesses.!°’ This weakness of language, which 
is famously criticized in the Seventh Letter, is most notable—and most 
discussed—with respect to the expression of the fullness and unity of the 
One,!°' but holds for lower levels of reality as well. Whenever it is possi- 
ble to approximate in language the unity of, for example, the final cause 
of the universe, it is nonetheless impossible to include in that unitary 


97 [n Tim. 1 342.21-25. 

°8 Cf. Johansen (2004: chapter 3, esp. 56, 59-60). Johansen speaks of the medium in 
relation to the difference between Being and Becoming, but it is just as applicable to the 
difference between text and subject matter. 

*?9 [n Tim. I 341.6-9, quoted under T v.8. 

100 [n Tim. III 244.12-22, 27 Ñ dovevera tod Aóyov. Cf. Plato Epist. VII 343a1 TÒ 700 
Aóvyov GovevEs. 

101 plato Parm. 142a. On this topic see Heiser (1991: 59-72), Rappe (2000). On neg- 
ative theology see Steel (1999) Martin (2001, 2002). On language and its incapacity of 
expressing the divine, cf. e.g. In Tim. III 243.5-13. Cf. Plot. Enn. V 5 [32] 6.15-16. 
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linguistic expression the wealth that is present in the ontological unity.!?? 
In language, riches and unity are mutually exclusive. 

Thus there is a certain unlikeness in discourse regardless of its sub- 
ject matter. That unlikeness is described in terms that are familiar from 
descriptions of the soul and its discursive thought. Proclus follows Plot- 
inus in calling the soul ‘unfolded intellect,” and the terminology in 
which he frames the unlikeness of Aóyor is the same as that which he 
uses elsewhere to portray ót&voia.!?^ Moreover, in the exegesis of the 
rest of T v.10 it becomes more and more clear that, after first introduc- 
ing it, Proclus makes an effort to eliminate the distinction between dis- 
course and thought.'^ As we have seen, this starts already in his expla- 
nation of the first part of T v.10, where he immediately switched to /.0- 
you as an unfolding, not of thoughts, but of reality. This switch is not due 
to mere carelessness. An analysis of Proclus’ explanation of the second 
half of what he calls the division (see below T v.14), will clarify why the 
casual switch from Adyot as unfolding thoughts to Koyot unfolding real- 
ity is deemed harmless. Afterwards, we will further scrutinize how Pro- 
clus moreover almost reduces expressed AOyot to internal ones, which 
allows him to highlight the epistemological sides of the 81406 Aóyoc 
in a way that brings the scientific and the likely account much closer 
together. 


i. Demonstration vs. likeliness 


T V.14 (2) But a text which concerns that which is copied (àmevxao0év- 
tos) from it [i.e. from the permanent, and stable, and what is evident to the 
mind] and is an image (eixóvoc), is likely (eixovác). (Tim. 29c1-2)106 


Despite the fact that Proclus is well aware of the consequences of the 
iconic status of discourse, he does not have a pessimistic outlook on 
the epistemic value of discourse—even if it discusses a subject matter as 
fleeting as the natural world. The main reason for Proclus optimism is 
his view of the nature of the images in question. As mentioned above, 


102 [n Tim. TII 105.4—6. See also below, v.7. 

103 Cf Plot. Enn. I 1 [53] 8.7-8, cf. Proclus In Remp. I 111.22, In Tim. II 249.9. There is 
an interesting semantic circle here: the word àveA(ooo, which is central in this context, 
is originally associated with discourse, as it refers to the unfolding of a book scroll. 

104 Cf In Eucl. 4.11-14, mentioned also above. 

105 We will return to his reasons for introducing it nonetheless at v.7.2. 

106 Quoted above as the second part of T v.10. 
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eixóvec are ‘good’ images, and they represent their paradigms faithfully. 
Moreover, when it comes to Adyou as representations of our thoughts, 
Proclus is convinced that their being a representation does not put them 
at a further remove from Being. 

As opposed to the ‘summary’ of the Republic and the Atlantis story, 
which in accordance with Pythagorean tradition present the cosmos in 
images and symbols respectively, !°” 

T v.15 Timaeus was going to offer an account of the demiurgic chain in 


a more universal and sublime way, and not through images (ov ôr} eixó- 
voy) ... 108 


Timaeus does not use images representing the cosmos and its causes, 
i.e. literary images, in his exposition on the universe. In other words, 
Timaeus account is not a metaphorical, allegorical, or otherwise indirect 
representation of reality.!?? "Timaeus is not forging myths.”!!° Instead, as 
we have seen also in chapter 1v, Timaeus presents ontological images 
through which insight is offered in their transcendent paradigms.!!! 
Whereas the Critias teaches about the cosmos through literary images 
(èv 86000, the Timaeus teaches about the Demiurge and the Paradigm 
he uses through the creation of the cosmos (010 ts Tot xóouov nyu- 
ovoYtac).!? 

The same outlook comes to the fore also in Proclus interpretation 
of Tim. 29c1-2 (T V.14), and the distinction he introduces between 
accounts that are likely (eixwc¢) and accounts that are merely conjec- 


17 [n Tim. I 4.7-25, 30.11-15. Dillon (1976: 255). 

108 [n Tim. I 63.8-9 Tüouoc vào xadodxMtEeQov xai 10104/.018001 xoi où OU eixóvov 
tatta nagayos &ueAAev. Note the sequel, in which Proclus adduces as an argument 
for this thesis the direct analogy between Timaeus and the Demiurge, who “decorates 
(Ota o yooqobvro) the heavens with the dodecahedron, and creation with the appropri- 
ate figures” (cf. Tim. 53c ff., esp. Tim. 55c4—6). This is a surprising choice, because it refers 
to a passage which could very well be taken as a description “in images’, in the sense of 
metaphors. I take it, then, that Proclus is here emphasizing that the description of the 
Demiurges activities should instead be taken literally. For the analogy between Timaeus 
and the Demiurge, see v.7.1. 

10° As is argued extensively also by Lernould (2005: 122-128 et passim). 

119 Theol.Plat. V 36, 133.11 6 Tiuatos, où uúvðovs zA&cvvov. Note that this does not 
prevent Timaeus from using signs or metaphors every now and then, e.g. at Tim. 36a, the 
passage referred to at Theol.Plat. V 36. Cf. In Tim. II 256.29 ff. 

1!! See 1v.2.3.ii, where it is argued on the basis of Theol.Plat. I 4 that the iconic mode of 
exposition of the divine uses ontological, not literary, images. 

112 Theol.Plat. V 21 18-22. I take the liberty to translate ‘literary images’ here. Proclus 
speaks ofthe war between Atlantis and Athens as imaging "the same things the paradigms 
of which the Timaeus praises through the creation of the cosmos,” in other words, the 
cosmos itself. On Timaeus' creation of the cosmos see below, v.7.1. 
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tural (eixaotixdc). Before we look at that analysis of different kinds of 
accounts, let us briefly go into the notion eixos. It is interesting that all 
Proclus has to say about that notion in his exegesis of the above lemma, is 
that it is crystal clear («ava«pavéc) that, since Becoming is an image, an 
account of Becoming is likely.!? He does not explain what it means for 
accounts to be eixórec. For such an explanation we have to analyze the 
general Proclean use of the word eixoc, the contexts in which it occurs, 
and the adjectives with which it is primarily associated. 

Of the properties mentioned by Plato in the passage on the 81606 
0106: permanent, unchanging, irrefutable, invincible (29b), consistent, 
and exact (29c), and their opposites, the property which Proclus asso- 
ciates most with the likelihood of the account about the sensible is its 
lack of exactness,!'^ followed by its refutability.'!° Interestingly, Proclus 
frequently adds a property that is not mentioned by Plato, namely fix- 
ity (àpao-), a Homeric word that is not common philosophical vocabu- 
lary, but does occur in Iamblichus in connection with mathematical and 
demonstrative certainty.'!° That consistency, an internal property, does 
not play a part in Proclus’ reading can be explained from his adherence to 
Iamblichus' exegetical principle of eig 00706 according to which every 
text is internally consistent. 

Turning to the word eixos itself, we see that generally speaking in Pro- 
clus’ use of that word the lack of precision," irrefutability and demon- 
strative certainty are all in play, but that he tends to contrast being et- 
06 especially with demonstrative certainty. As we have seen, Proclus 
describes the epistemic status of the account of the images of Being, i.e. 
nature and immanent forms, as ‘cognition through likely things, yvootc 
ôr eixótwv, as opposed to demonstration, &zróóei&ic, which concerns 
incorporeal Being.!? 


H3 [n Tim. I 343.18-19. 

114 ånoP-/åànnxop- within the exegesis of the likely story: In Tim. I 338.9-339.1 
340.27, 30; 342.13; 346.14, 16, 17, 19; 348.18; 349.6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 24, 31; 350.30 (selective 
quote from lemma); 351.3, 20; 352.30. Cf. for a beautiful illustration In Tim. II 51.5 ff., 
where analogy, exactitude and truth come together in a passage that slides from the 
ontological into the propositional. 

115 Within the exegesis of the likely story: I 342.25, 27; 343.4 (bis), 7; 347.6; 348.27; 
349.14, 15; 351.25. 

116 Within the exegesis of the likely story: I 338.29; 342.14; 346.29; 351.20; 352.12. Cf. 
Iamb. Comm. Math. 5.18. Other terms occur no more than three times each. 

117 For the opposition of precision and the likely cf. Plato Crit. 107d6-8. 

118 [n Tim. III 160.7-12 where they are compared to a third, f] èvðovoraotih. Cf. Syr. In 
Met. 5.2-7 and 42.25, where Aristotle's statement that myths need not be taken seriously 
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The source of that distinction can be found in two Platonic pas- 
sages. First of all, Phaedo 92d1 f£, ? where Simmias makes a distinction 
between a thesis that is based on demonstration (0.7 ㅠ 00815.6) and one 
that is based on probability and likeliness. The latter, which is also called 
“an argument that demonstrates through likely things” (ô dia 7007 eixó- 
TOV TAG ATOdElEELS MOLOVUEVOS Aóvyoc, 92d2), is in first instance rejected 
by Simmias as pretentious (GAaCwv), but subsequently accepted on the 
condition that it start from an acceptable hypothesis (dv trod éoews 
agiac, 06). Note that Proclus modifies the Platonic phrase “demonstra- 
tions through likelihoods” and turns it into a distinction between cogni- 
tion through likely things vs. cognition through demonstrations, perhaps 
influenced by Aristotle’s requirements for demonstrations, according to 
which there cannot be demonstration in the strict sense from likely start- 
ing points.'?? This modification is visible also in Proclus phrase “with- 
out likelihoods and demonstrations?! which is an adjustment of Plato's 
“without likely and necessary demonstrations" (Tim. 40e1). The rephras- 
ing suggests that, whereas demonstrations have necessary conclusions by 
definition, reasoning through likelihood may have conclusions that are 
not necessary in some sense.'? Moreover, considering the fact that Pro- 
clus takes the epistemic status of the account of the images of Being to be 
'cognition through likely things, it seems reasonable to assume that it is 
the lack of certainty of the subject matter, reflected in the uncertainty of 


(Met. III 4 1000219) is criticized with reference to Tim. 40e1. The same discussion seems 
to be in the background at In Remp. II 354.27 ff. (=Scholia in Remp. 621b, bis), mentioned 
also above, where the truth of myths, which speak without likelihoods or demonstrations 
(&vev eixóvov xai 07 ㅠ 008658007 01600701186), is defended by pointing out that they are 
useful because they are "interpreters of reality’, an interesting use of Tim. 29b4-5. Cf. 
above n. 65. 

11? Quoted in In Eucl. 192.12. 

120 4720 I 2 71b21-22 GAndov v civar xai tod ov xai iuéoov xoi YvMQLLWTEOWV 
xai TEOTEQMV xai aitiwv ToD ovureoiopaoc. Plotinus, on the other hand, seems to 
maintain the opposition, although he speaks of syllogisms, not demonstrations: 20801 
uev Exeivov (Le. yéveotc) Aé&yov àv wc 86 éxetvygs víjc qUosoc xai vv 10780 avc 
à&vovuévov OVAAOYiCoLTO àv sixóvoc Sv Eixdtov EixdTas xal TOUS OVAAOYLOLODSG 
zovovuevoc, Enn. VI 5 [23] 2.16-19. 

Pl 080 te eixóvov (AOywv) xoi &xo8e(Esov, In Remp. I 185.16, II 340.29, 355.5. 

122 There are no indications that Proclus takes on board Aristotle's notion of the ‘likely’ 
as related to to 06 èmì 10 to^, or the material of inferences from signs. At one point (In 
Tim. I 353.2) Proclus qualifies the sublunary as that with regard to which we have to be 
satisfied with tò 06 &ri tò nov, but his notion of tò sixóg is more extensive, cf. 353.3- 
5. For Aristotle's definition of tò eixdcg as tó Ws Ext TO MOAV ywópuevov see APr II 27 
70a10fF., Rhet. I 2 1357a31 ff. 
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the starting points (and here one could think ofthe hypothetical nature of 
qvotoXovio), that makes a likely story likely. Demonstration simpliciter, 
starting from necessary starting points, in a formally necessary way leads 
to (materially) necessary conclusions, whereas ‘demonstration’ from like- 
lihoods renders, in a formally necessary way, possibly (materially) non- 
necessary, likely, conclusions. 

This interpretation finds support in the connection Proclus makes 
elsewhere between the pair etxotoAoyia—eatotiun and Aristotle's dis- 
tinction between the different sciences on the basis of the level of pre- 
cision of their subject matter with the subsequent characterization of 
the reasoning appropriate to that subject matter.'? According to Aris- 
totle, one should expect demonstration in geometry and züovoAoyíto in 
rhetoric. In the In Eucl. Proclus adjusts that distinction to his own pur- 
poses and to Neoplatonic theory of science. Within mathematics—as, we 
will see, in philosophy of nature— different degrees of precision are to be 
found, depending on the subject matter at hand.^ Moreover, Proclus 
states that, in accordance with the principle that every scientist should 
choose the appropriate kind of account (Adyot), Plato demands (amattet) 
a likely account of the good philosopher of nature, and an irrefutable 
account of he who teaches about the intelligible.^ As we will see later, 
however, Proclus takes the opposition not to be absolute, which allows 
him to see the Timaeus as a combination of likely story and truth (see 
below v.6-7). 

Since it is the subject matter that determines the status of an account, 
there is one small matter that needs our attention. What is it we are 
talking about when we talk about the universe? As we have seen above, 
our discourse consists of Aóyovthat emanate from the Forms. That seems 
to imply that we can speak only about one thing, namely the Forms, 
or even our own innate forms. How, then, is it possible to speak about 
the universe? Proclus does not address this question in the In Tim., but 
there is an enlightening passage in the In Parm. to which we may briefly 


1233 [n Eucl. 33.21-34.15 (cf. 192.9-11), which is very close to lamb. Comm. Math. 86.2- 
22 and refers to Arist. EN I 3 1094b22-28, which in turn has its source in Tht. 1626 
(which, ironically, is a reference to Protagoras' statement of ignorance concerning the 
gods). Another passage that is present in the background is Arist. Met. 11 3 995a14-19 
(cf. APo I 27 87a), on the fact that mathematics and philosophy of nature do not allow 
the same degree of precision. Cf. Alexander, who quotes the EN distinction between 
demonstration and mrðavoàoyia when explaining the Met. passage (In Met. 169.3 ff.). 

124 [n Eucl. 34.11 ff. 

125 [n Eucl. 34.1-7. 
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turn for an answer. '?6 In that passage, Proclus explains that names indeed 
refer primarily to the Forms, and only homonymously to the sensible. 
The notion homonymy, Proclus explains, is here used in a stronger sense 
than usual, as it concerns, not just one name for two different things, 
but one name for a paradigm and, by analogy, its image. And when 
applied to the second case, the name is not entirely correct, because it 
suggests a purity that is not in the object. When people say something 
about the sensible, e.g. about a stick that it is equal (while it is also in 
many respects unequal), they actually have in mind a specific notion, 
namely equality simpliciter, so they are "carried back (Gopégovtat) to 
the primary equality”, the Form." Discourse about Becoming, then, is 
really incorrectly used discourse about Being. 


ii. Images of images 


Remember, however, that the above information on the notion eixwe and 
on discourse about Becoming is not to be found in the exegesis of the 
lemma that introduces that notion (T v.14). Instead, when discussing that 
lemma, Proclus focuses on distinguishing the likeness of accounts about 
images of Being from a kind of likeness that is further removed from 
truth, namely that of images of images. In doing so, he emphasizes the 
proximity of likely accounts to truth'?? and thus takes another important 
step in 'upgrading the account of philosophy of nature. 

One might wonder, Proclus says, what kind of accounts could be 
given of images of sensible paradigms, that is, the objects of conjecture 
(tà eixaotc) of the lower part of the Divided Line,"? and artefacts (tà 
texvytc).'°° What follows is a short but dense discussion of objects at 
different ‘removes’ from the Forms, and the corresponding accounts. 

Proclus distinguishes between images of intelligibles, to which Plato 
just assigned likely accounts, and images that do not have intelligible 
paradigms (the eixaotá and teyvyta). To the latter Proclus assigns AOyou 
elxaotixol, while stressing the difference between eotxévat (“to be like”) 
and eixáGe (“to portray’, or “make oneself like”), and the corresponding 


26 [n Parm. 849.13-853.9 (849.16-853.12 Cousin). On this passage see Van den Berg 
(2004). 

17 [n Parm. 852.25-29 (32-37 Cousin). 

128 On truth see below v.5.2.i. 

12 Rep. VI 5116, VII 534a, the objects of eixacia. 

10 In Tim. I 343.18-22. 
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adjectives eixos and eixacouwaóc.?! The Platonic passages that are in 
the background here are of course book X of the Republic (esp. 596b 
ff.), where Socrates distinguishes three ontological levels (Form, object 
resembling the Form, and imitation of that object), and the Sophist (esp. 
the adjective eixa ox óc). ?? 

Note that for the verb &ov«évou in this context a translation such as 
‘avoir probabilité (Festugiére) is not precise enough. Proclus deliber- 
ately highlights the root of eixos in £ovxévou and thereby its relation 
to £v, and it is better to translate £ovévou in the above distinctions 
as “to be like”. The difference Proclus is after is that between a natural 
and an artificial ontological likeness, or between resemblance and imita- 
tion/assimilation. This difference may be illustrated by quoting the jux- 
taposition of the two verbs in Phaedo 99e6-100a1. Socrates there states 
“(ows uèv oov 0 ind lw 10070 tid. obx Éovev; which is best trans- 
lated as something like “perhaps that to which I liken it is in a way not 
really like it^ The accounts of the images of Being, which ‘are like it’ 
(&ov«évou), are not somehow an educated guess, which therefore have 
probability, as opposed to random guessing (cf. ‘conjecturer, Festugiéres 
translation for eixáCevw). Instead, they are the expressions of everything 
Becoming, which has a natural metaphysical resemblance to Being. As 
stories of images go, they are on a relatively high level of reliability, due 
to the nature of their content. 

Proclus subsequently adds two further distinctions:'?? (1) he proposes 
that, although the accounts of the ‘imagistic’ (eixaotd) really are conjec- 
tural,?^ the ones of the ‘artistic (teyvntå) are not. (2) Within the 'artis- 
tic (teyvynta) he distinguishes between two levels, namely (i) a first level 
of artistic objects based on forms (e.g. a bed), and (ii) a second level of 
artistic objects based on perceptible objects (e.g. on the first level artistic 
objects, so a picture of a bed). We know that Plotinus maintains that an 
artist can use intelligible paradigms, but Proclus here emphatically denies 
this possibility: when in the Republic Socrates speaks of an artisan using 


131 In Tim. I 343.21-27. At In Eucl 40.18 Proclus mentions an sixaotut yvooic, which 
is involved in the science called general catoptrics, i.e. the science of reflection of light. 

1? The word eixaotxóc is not very common, and in classical Greek occurs only in 
Plato, in the context of téyvat: Soph. 235c8 ff., esp. 23506, 23602, 26405, 266do; cf. Laws 
II 667co, II 668a6. 

133 [n Tim. I 343.27-344.5. 

134 The referent of tovovtovug in I 343.29 is unclear, but taking it to be ‘imagistic’ (as 
do Runia and Share (2009: 200, n. 838)) would leave the conjectural accounts without 
proper subject matter. 
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ideas (10800, he is not referring to transcendent Forms. Nonetheless 
the products of the artisan are on a higher ontological level than sec- 
ondary artefacts, because the paradigms used by the artisan are the ideas 
existing in his own mind, not sensible objects. Thus accounts of these pri- 
mary artefacts are likely (eixóvec), just as accounts of the images of Being. 
The secondary vex vá, which do have sensible paradigms, are “at three 
removes from truth’, and accounts of them, as of the natural copies ofthe 
sensible, are conjectural (eixaotixoi). "$ 

Interestingly, both in In Parm. and in In Alc. we find paraphrases of 
the eixàc Xóyoc in which Proclus uses the very word eixaotxóc, in the 
In Tim. reserved for accounts at a third remove, to refer to the likeliness 
of accounts about the images of Being, i.e. those at a second remove. This 
choice can be explained from the context: the occurrences of the eixos 
oyog at In Parm. and In Alc. are contained in passages which emphasize 
the contrast between the intelligible and the sensible.'?? In the In Tim., 
however, Proclus main interest is the continuity between metaphysical 
levels (as well as, of course, between cognitive faculties, and between 
kinds of discourse). 

This striving for continuity shows also from the fact that in the entire 
discussion in In Tim. of different kinds of accounts and different degrees 
of removal from the truth, the fact that the accounts in question are 
themselves images does not come up. Despite the fact that, as we have 
seen, accounts are ontological eixovec of their subject matter, they are not 
at a further remove from the truth. The reason for this is probably that 
they are actually eixóveç of our knowledge. Considering the terminology 
used—eixovec as good images—and the Platonic view of thinking as 
internal dialogue,'** it is not unreasonable to assume that for Proclus 


135 [n Tim. I 344.8-18, with ref. to Rep. X 596b and Prot. 312b-319c. Cf. Sheppard 
(1980: 196). For Plotinus' famous thesis that an artist can use an intelligible paradigm, 
see Enn. V 8 [31] 1, esp. 32-39, cf. Arist. Phys. II 8 199a15-17. As Sheppard points out, 
Plotinus does not apply his theory to texts. For a balanced discussion of Plotinus aesthetic 
notion of mimesis see Halliwell (2002: 316-323). On the Neoplatonic discussion and 
rejection of Forms of artefacts, see In Remp. II 86.4-87.6 and In Parm. 827.19-829.14 
(827.27-829.21 Cousin) and D'Hoine (2006a: 185-211, 2006b), on the In Tim. passage 
here discussed see D'Hoine (20068: 209-210, 2006b: 300-301). 

136 [n Tim. I 344.1—5, after Plato Rep. X 597e3-4. For 070 ts GANVetiac instead of 070 
qoeoc cf. Rep. X 599d2, 602c2. Proclus cannot use 60016 in that sense here because he 
is also discussing the distinction between @votc and téxvn. 

17 [n Parm. 994.20-23 (26-30 Cousin), In Alc. 22.3-11, echoing Tim. 28a1-4, 29b3-c2 
and 34c3, NUEic TOAD ueréyovrec TOD ztpootvyóvroc. 

138 Plato on thought as internal dialogue: Soph. 263e3-8, Tht. 189e6-190a2. 
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the gap between thoughts and uttered Aóyoi is quite small. We may 
assume that according to Proclus the main difference between thoughts 
and uttered Aóyor is that the division which is unifiedly present in the 
former is given a temporal ordering in the latter, and that this difference 
is innocent enough to sometimes equate /.0101 as images of thoughts 
with Aóyot as images of reality.?? Somehow there is a point-to-point 
correspondence between the accounts and thoughts.!^? 

The harvest of Proclus’ short discussion of different kinds of likeness, 
is an increase ofthe proximity of accounts about images of Being to truth: 
being only at a first remove from the Forms, they are now at the top ofa 
list of accounts about images. The next question imposing itself is what 
is the relation between thoughts and reality? 


v.5.2. The unlikeness of thoughts 


Before we can answer the question what the relation is between thoughts 
and reality, however, we have to take a brief look at Proclus use of the 
remark that a text about Being is irrefutable, "insofar as it is possible and 
appropriate for words to be irrefutable and invincible” (Tim. 29c7-8).!^! 
For Proclus this passage provides occasion to quite conspicuously estab- 
lish the definite shift from /.0101 as uttered accounts to Adyou as the rea- 
soning that forms the foundation thereof. He does so by moving in three 
steps from accounts about something (Adyot negi ...), which suggests a 
verbal account, through ‘the scientific account (6 èmotnuovixòg AOYOS), 
to knowledge itself (att fj motun). 

A scientific account may be irrefutable (&v£Aeyxroc), says Proclus, but 
is so merely in a relative sense, namely with respect to our cognition 
(06 ㅠ 006 thv tjuevéoav yv@ouv).!* It cannot be refuted by us. It can, 
however, be refuted (&£Aéyyevou), which here means that it is incorrect, 
in two respects. (1) First of all, with respect to the very subject of our 
knowledge, and (2) secondly with respect to higher cognitions.!^ 


139 Cf. In Parm. 809.11-15 (17-19 Cousin): 06 yàg 6 èv ㅠ 000000 Adyos TO £v xai 
0200.00 vónua ueotGet xai óue&oÓeUet xXovd YOOVOV tàs Tivouévac TOD vot vorjosic. Cf. 
Heiser (1991: 45-46) on Plotinus. 

140 At [n Tim. I 353.17-22 Proclus even seems to suggest that a point-to-point corre- 
spondence between account and reality is possible. 

141 Quoted above as part of T v.10. 

142 [n Tim. I 342.7-8 (discussed above), 342.25 and 343.3 respectively. 

15 [n Tim. I 342.25-26. 

144 Ty Tim. I 342.27-343.15. 
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(1) As to the first, the account can “be refuted by the thing itself” (£A£y- 
y£10u dé UM 00700 TOD MOGYUATOS, 342.27-343.1), because accounts are 
incapable of comprehending the nature of their subject as it is (006 un 
Óvváuevoc 00700 TV qoot oc £ou TEQlAaPEtv, 343.1-2) due to the 
above mentioned discursivity which diminishes the similarity between 
subject and account (006 àoAseutóuevoc AUTOD víjc GuEQetac, 343.2). 
This argument is in turn argued for, not with reference to the nature of 
discourse, but of knowledge: the second kind of refutation is offered as 
argument for the first.'4° 

(2) Our knowledge, and consequently the account we give thereof, are 
both correctable by 10106, as the highest form of cognition, but one that 
is exterior to our souls.!^ Every lower level of cognition adds a mod- 
ification to the mode of knowing of the previous level, resulting in a 
diminution of cognitive power.!*? Or as Proclus put it: imagination cor- 
rects (ŝħéyyet)!® perception, because perception works with affections, 
aggregation and separation, ? whereas imagination does not; judgment 
corrects imagination, because the latter needs form and impression; sci- 
ence corrects judgment, because the latter does not know causes; and 
intellect corrects science (émtotrun), because the latter uses division and 
discursivity. Only intellect “will say what Being is in essence (8086 tò Ov 
0080 &ot) ^?! And only intellect is really invincible (Gvixytos, cf. n. 87). 
All this is well-known Neoplatonic epistemology, and the surprise is not 
so much in the content, as in the location. With this discussion, Proclus 
has completed the shift started earlier, from AOyot to ëmrothun: while the 
deficiency of the eixoxc Aóyoc initially concerned specifically discourse 
and images of Being, i.e. the objects of 0060 plus aiodnotc, Proclus has 
turned it around so that the deficiency concerns all of human knowledge, 
including and in fact especially emtotyuy, and its inferiority to votc. This 
shows from his concluding statement: 


15 As a result of discursivity, the soul loses not only the unitary grasp of its object, but 
also the real nature (60007) thereof, as its nature is in fact that which gives a thing unity. 
Not grasping a thing’s unity implies not grasping its nature. Cf. Siorvanes (1996: 172). 

146 As shows from xai yao, In Tim. I 343.3. 

17 [n Tim I 343.3-4. 

148 Kuisma (1996: 47) calls what is here described "the principle of cognitive relativity”. 

1? On this meaning of £Aéyyew see LSJ sv. 

150 Ref. to Democritean theory, cf. A 120 DK, Plato Tim. 67e5-6, Arist. Met. X 7 
1057b8-9, Top. VII 3 153a38-b1, Plot. Enn. VI 3 [44] 17.19-24. 

131 Cf. Plotinus: Intellect is identical to what it says, Enn. V 3 [49] 5.25-26, cf. V 5 [32] 
2.18-21; Heiser (1991: 27-28). 
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T v.16 Scientific knowledge (...) and a scientific account, are always the 
lesser (xoatettat) of intellect.!?? 


The switch from accounts to knowledge is now complete and we can 
move on to take a closer look at the different aspects of the refutability 
of our knowledge in the next sections, after first following the further 
development of the new epistemological angle in the exegesis of Tim. 
29c2-3. 


i. Truth and belief 


T v.17 And standing in proportion to them: as Being is to Becoming, so 
truth is to belief. (Tim. 29c2-3)!53 


The motif of truth and falsity, which runs through both Timaeus and 
Critias, culminates in this famous 0770.01 that “as Being is to Becom- 
ing, so truth is to belief" (Tim. 29c3).^* Proclus explains this Gvahoyia as 
a geometrical alternation (yewueteuxds ... TO 8707.06 teooedyxev) of 
terms that are related as ratios (what truth is to the intelligible, belief is to 
the generated).! What the value is of such an alternation, Proclus does 
not reveal, but it will turn out to be instrumental to one of his aims in the 
exegesis of Tim. 29c2- 3: bringing closer together the forms of cognition 
related to Becoming and Being, i.e. belief and truth.!°° 

Proclus’ reading of this åvañoyia starts out with a surprising sum- 
mary. He lists the division of two realms, the intelligible and the gener- 
ated, and the coordinate division of their ontological relation, paradigm 
and image, followed by the corresponding epistemic predicates émoty Un 
and eixotodoyia, or 0/4110866. and miotic, which he later calls yvooeic. 
Although this reminds us of the earlier ovototyia of reality and knowl- 
edge, some adjustments have been made to facilitate a continued epis- 
temological angle. At the beginning of his exegesis of Tim. 29b3-d3 
Proclus used the terms ‘truth’ and ‘belief’ as referring to two kinds of 


12 [n Tim. I 343.3-15. 

15 dvd Xóyov te Éxeívov Óvvac. Ówreo 7 ㅠ 006 yéveow 00060, 70010 ㅠ 006 nov 
ó&XjOeta.. On the strange distribution of text over the lemmata, see above n. 87. For the 
0702.00, cf. In Remp. I 284.5. 

154 Cf. within Timaeus’ exposition: Tim. 37b9, 5106, 5363. On truth in Timaeus-Critias, 
see Runia (1997). 

155 In Tim. I 344.28-345.7. Cf. Arist. EN V 3 1131b5-7. On alternation in Euclid see In 
Eucl. 357.9-13. 

156 On these two as a pair of cognitions see below. 

157 On ovorouía see Steel (1984: 7). 
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account (/.01010, rather than forms of cognition (vo081c).^* Moreover, 
he there identified the two forms of cognition corresponding to Being 
and Becoming as vórjtc and 0060, based on the ‘definitions’ of Tim. 
28a1-4.? Now, however, he leaves out the ‘definitions’ but adds the rela- 
tion paradigm-image and two new forms of cognition: GAyndeva and ní- 
otis, equating them with ¿motun and eixovoAoyta respectively. In sup- 
port of his new coordinate series Proclus quotes from Parmenides' poem, 
whose description of 07.10810. he adjusts to fit the picture.!9? 

That the pair åsa and miotic, which to 21th century minds look 
like the combination of a propositional property and a mental or cogni- 
tive attitude,!*! is by Proclus seen as a pair of yvwoets, cognitive faculties 
or states,!€? is surprising, but fits the overall development of his exegesis. 
In the earlier passage he was concerned with introducing the ovotovyia 
of “things, thoughts and words,” which he has dropped at this point in 
favour of a purely epistemological approach. 

In the following, we will determine how the two pairs 'intellection and 
judgment’ from the definitions and ‘truth and belief from the 0770.00 
can be reconciled. First, however, I will discuss the two notions, (1) mtotus 
and (2) 07.110810, themselves and show how Proclus brings them closer 
together by elevating belief, the lower cognition, and lowering truth, the 
higher one. 


158 [n Tim. I 338.27-339.2, TOV Adywv 0 ótootouóc, in which the pairing off of both 
£ixotoAoyía. and ní(ouc with aùńðesra suggests that eixoroAovía. and níotic are inter- 
changeable. See above v.3. 

159 In Tim. I 339.15, discussed above, v.4. On the definitions see chapter 111. 

160 The quotations from Parmenides’ poem are fr. 1.29 f., and fr. 4 (In Tim. 1 345.15 ff.). 
In the first, Proclus has the textual variant “AAnBeins etqeyyéos (“shiny truth”) rather 
than evaevd oc (Sext.Emp. adv. math. VII 111, Simpl In Cael. 557.26 has evxvxréos). 
O'Brien (1987: 316-317 and n. 10) argues convincingly that Proclus replaced 8076600806 
in order to maintain the separation of miottc and Ande. Moreover, evpeyyéos gives 
him a nice parallel with the light metaphor at 347.20ff., as shows from 346.1-2. On 
Proclus use of Parmenides poem see also Guérard (1987). On parallels between Tim. 
and Parmenides’ poem see Gregory (2000: 252). The contribution of Parmenides poem 
to Proclus' point is rhetorical, rather than systematic, as the quotation cannot be made 
to match the distinctions Proclus is introducing, and Proclus even seems to misread 
Parmenides by suggesting an identification of Becoming with non-being (346.1). We will 
therefore leave the details of Parmenides lines aside. 

161 E.g. Johansen (2004: 50f.). Van Ophuijsen (2000: 127-128) discusses the apparent 
discrepancy and convincingly argues for a reading of 0/41081.0 at Tim. 29c3 as well as 
elsewhere in Plato as a state of the knowing subject. 

162 Leaving the question whether he has in mind faculties or states aside for now, we 
will translate yvcotc as ‘(form of) cognition for the time being. 
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(1) Since mtottc at Tim. 29c is coordinate with perceptible Becoming, 
the first notion of belief that comes to mind is the one we find in the 
Divided Line, where Plato ascribes totic to the second lowest segment of 
the divided line, as the cognition of the higher visible objects.!9? Proclus, 
however, explicitly rejects that notion of irrational belief as irrelevant for 
the Timaeus passage and states that “it seems that” (80148) here Plato 
adopts a notion of rational belief (/.01904 noc) instead.!6* He does not 
tell us what indications he has for that suspicion, but I propose that he has 
two reasons for choosing rational belief. First, the presence of the original 
predication of 0/4110810. and xíovic/eixovoAoyta to accounts (Aóyou), 
which are by nature rational, is still felt in the background. We will return 
to this point below. And second, this is where the geometrical alternation 
of the G&vadoyia comes in. In explaining the geometrical alternation 
Proclus reconstructs the original 0707.00. to which the alternation is 
applied from Tim. 27ds ff. as “as truth is to the intelligible paradigm, belief 
is to the generated image”, even though there is no mention of paradigm 
and image at Tim. 27ds ff. yet.!® After the alternation, we get “as Being 
is to Becoming, truth is to belief”. The ‘ratio’, so to speak, is the relation 
paradigm-image which Proclus added to the original àvaAoyía.!66 Due 
to the alternation we know this same relation of paradigm-image to 
hold between truth and belief. And since Becoming owes any rational 
structure it has to being an image of Being, and truth is rational, therefore 
belief, as an image thereof, also has a certain degree of rationality, which 
it owes to truth.!67 


163 Plato Rep. VI 51161, 509d. At Theol.Plat. I 25, esp. 110.17-111.7 Proclus distin- 
guishes four kinds of zíouc: divine faith, which is part of the Chaldaean triad Love, 
Truth, and Faith (Or.Chald. 46 Majercik (7226 Kr.)), see Hoffmann (2000); the belief of 
the Divided Line; the conviction we have of (innate) common notions; and the évégyeia 
ofintellect. None ofthese, however, seems to match the rational belief Proclus is sketching 
in In Tim. Possibly he found his inspiration in his master's teachings. Cf. Syr. In Hermog. 
57.21-23. 

164 [n Tim. I 346.3 80148 dé Å touc &xéoa vic civar nagà thv èv MoMteig ... 88004 
u£v yào GXovóc EOTL YvMOts ... AUTH 08 01901 ... and 348.4-5. That Proclus calls the 
níotc from the Republic irrational (&Xovoc), although Plato does not, is due to the fact 
that it is "distinguished from conjecture, but (...) classified in terms of sense-perception" 
(346.6-8). 

165 In Tim. I 345.2-3. Proclus construes the ‘original’ &voXoyí(a, that is not in the 
Timaeus, from Tim. 29ab (the cosmos is an image, Being is its paradigm) and the 
definitions of Being and Becoming at 2821-4, by replacing the definiens of Being with 
‘truth’ and the definiens of Becoming with ‘belief’ 

166 Cf the alternation 2:4 :: 3:6 to 2:3 :: 4:6, where the ratio is 1:2 of the original pairs. 

167 Perhaps Tim. 37b8 is playing in the background. See In Tim. II 315.6-10 and 
II 310.10, where miotic is the ‘permanent and unchanging judgment of opinion’ (4 08 
niotis Ñ LOVILLOG xal å&åuetántwtos ts 00516 01019). 
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That lower degree, of course, is due to the connection níouc has with 
the realm of Becoming, and consists in its commixture (ovpiutyvutat) 
with irrational forms of cognition, namely perception (aiodnotcs) and 
conjecture (eixaota). The rationality of miot lies in the fact that it uses 
these two for obtaining the fact (tò 0 ㅁ 0), and from there moves on to pro- 
viding causes (tac aitiag doóí(óoo).16 This is a strange form of cog- 
nition: it is a ‘belief’ associated with perception and conjecture, which 
reminds of the earlier description of 0060, but it cannot be synonymous 
with that 60560, since it is also capable of providing causes, which 0050 
is not.!® It therefore has to be more elevated than 0050. At the same 
time, the use of perception and conjecture seems to exclude that miottc is 
here a synonym for ót&vota. Nonetheless, I propose that this is the case, 
and that zxíovic here is something like a lower activity of Ót& voa. Proclus? 
Ótávota is more varied than Plato s, and consists of different layers.'”° The 
20006 we encounter in Proclus explanation of the avadoyta of Timaeus 
29c3, fulfils part of the role Plato gives to ót&vota in the Republic: rea- 
soning discursively, and finding causes, while using the visible as images 
of higher realities.! Another argument in favour of reading miottc here 
as a lower kind or part of ói&voia is the earlier description of ót&vota 
as cognition of the intermediaries, both intelligible and opinable (60&a- 
o1&).? As a consequence of the adjustment of the form of cognition 
associated with Becoming, from àóEa which knows essences to níotic 
which delivers causes (here taken as not including the essence), Proclus 
now comes very close to identifying Becoming, at least from an episte- 
mological point of view, with the intermediate realm distinguished ear- 
lier, Becoming-and-Being.!? Perhaps this adjustment can be explained 
with regard to context. In the definitions the cognitions ascribed to the 
different realms were the ones with which we grasp those realms. When 
it comes to Becoming, however, its respective forms of cognition, 0060 
and aionoic, will not suffice to give an explanation (/.0106) of that realm. 
That role of thinking about and giving an explanation of Becoming is here 


168 


28. 
169 


170 


In Tim. 1 346.8-12. For the link of giving causes and rationality cf. In Tim. II 120.23- 


E.g. In Tim. I 257.19-21. On óa see 11.3.1. iii. 
For a recent and detailed treatment of ótóvoia in Proclus see MacIsaac (2001). 

171 Plato Rep. VI 510d5-5112a1. 

172 [In Tim.1247.1-2 Óv&votav thv TOV u£oov YVOOWw voyntav xoi ĝotaotõv, discussed 
in III.3.1.iii. 

173 In Tim. I 257.14ff. On this intermediate realm see 11.3.1 and rr1.3.1. 
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given to mtottc.'”4 Despite the shift to epistemology, then, the whole dis- 
cussion still regards the epistemological background ofthe account given. 


(2) Truth is the cognition that in the 0107.00 of Tim. 29c2-3 is coordi- 
nate with Being. As an adherent ofthe so-called "Identity theory of truth; 
Proclus generally speaking sees truth as an ontological and cognitive 
property, in the sense that absolute truth is where cognizing subject and 
reality as object of cognition coincide.'? This notion of truth, which has 
its roots in Alexander's reading of Metaphysics XII and de Anima 1IL, 6 
is also associated with the contemplation of Being as "the plane of truth" 
(tò víjc 074108606 neótov).77 On every level other than that of Intellect, 
we find only what Siorvanes calls “compromised” or partial truth, and 
truth as a relational property, rather than identity.'”* On lower levels the 


relation consists in “the agreement (€~@aeutootc) of the knower with the 


known? and some kind of contact with the object of knowledge.!5? 


174 Recall that an explanation of the natural world can be given only on the level of the 
immanent forms. See I11.1.3.1.iii and v.4.1. 

175 Proclus on truth: Theol.Plat. I 21, with Taormina (2000). Künne (2003: 102) calls 
Proclus the “least felicitous” of a number of ancient formulations of correspondence 
theories of truth, as “the knower cannot sensibly be called true" (with ref. to In Tim. 
II 287.3-5). This is unfair criticism, as Proclus is an identity theory of truth. For different 
kinds of truth in Proclus and Plotinus and the importance of identity see Blumenthal 
(1989). 

176 Cf. Emilsson (1996: 237-239), who calls it the ‘Internality Thesis’ in his discussion 
of Plotinus’ notion of truth. Cf. Plot. Enn. V 5 [32] 2.18-21. 

77 [n Tim. I 347.27-28, quoting Phdr. 248b6. Cf. Plato Phil. 65d, where 70106 and 
dne are tentatively identified. Proclus is generally following Phaedrus 247c3 ff., here 
and elsewhere, e.g. In Parm. 1015.28 ff. (35 ff. Cousin). Truth itself, i.e. in the intelligible 
hypostasis, is what makes all the Forms intelligible, In Parm. 944.22-24 (27-29 Cousin). 
Cf. Siorvanes (1996: 157, 194). 

178 Siorvanes (2000: 53). He passes over this “compromised” or partial truth later 
on in his paper, when he objects that according to the requirement of isomorphism 
"the criterion for truth is a whole and complete correspondence’, in which case there 
should be a one-to-one relation between words and things (causing several problems, 
such as how to explain for different languages and synonymy). The solution is simple: 
there is no complete isomorphism between language and subject matter; complete, and 
therefore metaphysical, truth exists only on the level of Intellect. Cf. Blumenthal (1989: 
276). 

77? See e.g. In Tim. II 287.1-5; cf. In Tim. II 315.21ff. (yv@ots instead of dAndeia). 
In Crat. XXXVI 11.30-12.17 (ad Crat. 385b-c). In Peripatetic writings, épaguoCetw and 
relatives are commonly used of accounts and definitions, and often almost synonymous 
with ‘being true of’. E.g. Top. VI 10 148a10ff. 

180 Cf. In Tim. II 287.9-10. Theol.Plat. I 21 100.8 and 25 109.20 (ovvastetv), cf. 
Siorvanes (2000: 54). 
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In his exegesis of the 0707.00 of Tim. 29c2-3, Proclus distills three 
kinds of truth of beings (&Uujüeua 7007 Óvvov, In Tim. I 347.20)!?! from 
Plato’s works. Using well-known imagery of light, he presents an emana- 
tion of unitary truth, as a light proceeding from the good and providing 
the intelligibles with unity and purity, followed by truth proceeding from 
the intelligibles, shining on the intellectual orders, and finally the truth in 
souls.!*? It is this last kind of truth which Proclus takes Plato to have had 
in mind in the avadoyia “what Being is to Becoming, truth is to belief, 
as it is the highest one attainable by human beings:!*? 


TV18 ...the truth that is innate (ovugvyjs) in the souls, which through 
intuitive thought (tà vorjogoc), fastens (&pourrouiévn) on to Being and by 
means of scientific knowledge (8v  £movnjunc) has intercourse (ovvotoa) 
with the objects of knowledge. (...) It is this truth found in souls that we 
must assume in the present context too, since it was this kind of belief that 
we assumed as well, not the kind that is irrational and has all rational fixity 
stripped away.!5* 


Note that of the forms of cognition here associated with truth, intel- 
lection (vonots) is known from the definition of Being, but knowledge 
(èmothun) is not.5^ A number of Platonic passages where it does occur 
in the context of truth may be in the background, such as Platos descrip- 
tion of "the plane of truth" in the Phaedrus and in the Timaeus the 
description of the circle of the Same.!?6 

At this point we can return to the question whether Proclus has in 
mind cognitive states or faculties when he calls the truth and belief 
of Tim. 29c2-3 yvoosic. Proclus clearly describes níovig as an agent 
(yoopevy I 346.9, auBávovoa 10, &ztoó(Óoot 11-12), which suggests 
that we should read yva@otc in this context as a cognitive faculty. The case 
of truth is less clear cut, as the verbs attached to it could express both 
activity and state (£postvouévi] 347.29, ovvotoa 30), but this, one might 


181 Cf. [n Crat. LXIII 28.5, CX 60.19. 

182 [n Tim. I 347.20-348.3, cf. Plato's Rep. VI (507bff.); for truth as illumination cf. In 
Tim. III 114.19-23. See Runia and Share (2009) ad loc. for more reff. For a division of four 
objects of the predicates ‘true and ‘false’ see In Crat. XXXVI 11.30-12.17 (ad Crat. 385b-c). 

183 [n Tim. I 343-344. C£. In Parm. 946.21-24 (26-30 Cousin); Theol.Plat. I 21 97.17- 
21. 
184 [n Tim. I 347.29-348.6, trans. Runia slightly modified. 

155 Note that in Theol.Plat. I 21 97.17-18 psychical truth is associated with opinions 
and knowledge. 

136 Plato Phdr. 247d1 ff., Tim. 37a-c. Cf. also Rep. VII 533c7, another &vadoyia, where 
èmothun is the highest section of the line, and voog the combined highest two, 
£riotnun and ói&vora. 
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say, fits the nature of higher cognitions in which ultimately thinking 
activity and state coincide. Let us tentatively conclude, then, on the 
basis of the Gvadoyta that exists between atotic and devo, that both 
yvwoetc are primarily to be taken as cognitive faculties. 


In sum, according to Proclus the 0070.00 of Tim. 29c2-3 distributes 
two cognitive faculties, rather than kinds of discourse, over the two 
realms of reality. The one, xtotic, which is coordinate with Becoming, 
is the faculty which combines rationality with perception (atodyotc) 
and conjecture (eixaoia), and is capable of providing causes, whereas 
the one coordinate with Being, 0/410810, is the faculty of cognition 
in our souls that works through both intellective insight (vonots) and 
scientific knowledge (&xvovrjum). The main difference between the two, 
truth and belief, lies in the respective levels of precision of the resulting 
knowledge, !?? due to the ‘instrumental’ cognitions associated with them. 

The upshot of Proclus’ interpretation is the following: he brings the 
notions of truth and belief closer together by elevating the lower cogni- 
tion, (otc, to a “rational belief”, by distinguishing it from its traditional 
Platonic level of association with the illusions of sense perception. On the 
other hand, he locates the relevant notion of the higher cognition, GAn- 
Beta, at the lower end of its semantic spectrum, taking it as a cognitive 
truth on the level of human souls, rather than the primary metaphysical 
truth of Being. Apart from the introduction of èmiothun as ‘instrument 
of truth, this explanation of the notion of truth is not surprising in itself, 
and the sketch of the apparently irrelevant higher forms of truth serves to 
emphasize the elevation of niots.!38 The most important aspect of Pro- 
clus’ interpretation, and what differentiates it from Platos descriptions, 
is, of course, the addition of the delivery of causes by miottc. 


ii. La condition humaine and the eixwc ut doc 


After adjusting the focus of Tim. 29b3-d3 to its epistemological side, 
and elevating miotic to the lower limits of ót&voto, Proclus has paved 
the way for a reading of the 84006 Aóyoc which makes full use of Plato's 
introduction of human weakness: 


187 [n Tim. I 346.10 GOTATOU; 12-13 TO OVYXEXULEVOV ... xai &otatov; 14-15 0118 
ó&xovouev 004086 00081 0018 0006 18-20 odqóAXevou xal Sraminter vixoioüc. 
Cf. 346.3, on zíotic in Parmenides’ poem, fr. 1.29 f. and fr. 4. See above n. 160. 

188 Cf In Tim. I 348.3-7. 
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T v.19 (1) If then, Socrates, in many respects concerning many things— 
the gods and the generation of the universe—we prove unable (141 duvatot 
vvyvoueOo) to render an account at all points entirely consistent with itself 
and exact, you must not be surprised. (2) If we can furnish accounts no less 
likely than any other (unóevógc ttov ... eixórac), we must be content, 
remembering that I who speak and you my judges are only human (@votv 
åàvõowrivny £xouev), and consequently it is fitting that we should, in these 
matters, accept the likely story (tov eixóva 44000) and look for nothing 
further.!5? 


That accounts of the natural world, both the sublunary and the celestial, 
but even those about the Demiurge,?? are unfixed and imprecise is due 
to the impotence (å&ðvvauia, picking up uh Suvatot) of their students, '?! 
which is in turn a consequence primarily of our enmattered state, forcing 
the use of particular tools upon us, as well as spatiotemporal limitations. 

Since the passage in which Proclus explains the consequences of our 
impotence for astronomy is rather complicated, but does make an impor- 
tant point, let me quote it entirely in the translation of Runia, who I think 
understood very well what Proclus has in mind: 


T v.20 (i) But someone might say, what have we here? Do we not give 
precise accounts about the heaven, such as that the celestial circles bisect 
each other? And when we are content not to obtain precision but what is 
close to it, is it not through our own weakness and not through the nature 
of the object that we fail to reach precision? But the fact is that whenever 
we take our starting-points not from sense-perception but from universal 
propositions (Adyou), in the context of sense-perceptible reality the accounts 
we give on the heaven do reveal precision and irrefutability, but in the context 
of the objects of science these too are refuted by means of the immaterial 
forms. Let us look at the very statement that has just been made. The largest 
[heavenly] circles, they say, bisect each other. The intersection, therefore, 
necessarily takes place at [two] points. But this point is indivisible. What, 
then, is such a thing doing in the realm ofthe divisible? What is a substance 
without extension doing in the realm of the extended? After all, everything 
that comes to be in the bodily realm is physically divided together with 
its substrate. [But the response might be again]: What have we here? Is 
there not such as thing as a physical point? But this departs from what 
is truly indivisible. A point does exist in the physical realm, but it is 
not a point in absolute terms, with the result that the account of the 
point does not harmonize precisely with such a thing (i.e. the physical 


189 The numbers indicate the separation into lemmas: (1) Tim. 29c4-7 and (2) 29c7-d3 
trans. Cornford, discussed at In Tim. I 348.8-351.14 and 351.15-353.29 respectively. For 
(1) see T v.25. 

190 On imprecision in accounts about the Demiurge, see v.7.2. 

191 Ty Tim. I 351.20-27. 
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point).!°? In general terms, just as the accounts about the intelligibles do 
not harmonize with the objects of discursive thought, so the accounts 
of the objects of science do not harmonize with the objects of sense- 
perception, for the intelligibles are paradigms for the objects of discursive 
thought, while the objects of discursive thought are paradigms for the 
sense-perceptibles. After all, it is a soul which has ordered the mighty 
heaven and it continues to do so together with the Father. As a result, 
whenever we speak about circles in heaven and contacts and bisections 
and equalities, from the viewpoint of speaking about sense-perceptibles 
we are speaking with precision (àxoifóc). But in the perspective of the 
immaterial realities (và 407.0), all such expressions are idle chatter. 


(ii) But if someone were to ask us: What have we here? Is not that which is 
truly equal a 20706, and is not the true circle non-extended? After all, each 
of them is universal, and the universal is Aóyoc and indivisible form. But 
what is in the heaven is divisible and bisected and in a substrate, so again 
we say that here in the sense-perceptible realm there are no [true] circles 
or equalities or any other such thing, and it is in this way that we furnish 
our own accounts that are ‘not consistent with themselves (Aóyovc ovy 
duoroyobvtac avtobs £avroic). 9? 


Proclus is here in a somewhat forced way making two points, which 
explain two elements of (Tim. 29c4-7), namely “we prove unable to ren- 
der an account (ii) at all points entirely consistent with itself and (i) exact”. 
Unfortunately, Proclus arguments are not very clearly structured and 
there is a textual problem. Proclus sets out to show that mathematical 
accounts about the physical may be exact on the perceptible level, but 
turn out to be imprecise on their proper level, of the immaterial forms. 
The points we talk about in astronomy are not ‘exact points’ and we use all 
kinds of expressions, such as ‘contact’ ‘equal; ‘bisect, that assume exten- 
sion and divisibility in the mathematical realm.'** The argument shifts to 
the inverse claim that mathematical accounts do not really apply to the 
physical, as e.g. a physical point is not really a point. The conclusion of 
the first part, at least if we follow Diehl's edition, is again that explana- 
tions involving bisection, contact and the like may be precise from the 
point of view of the perceptible, but are ‘idle chatter’ (q)v|vaqoc) when 


19? The word for ‘harmonize is épagudCew, which in geometry refers to the coinciding 
of figures. Note, however, that being true in all senses other than complete identity is also 
described as &paouóGew. 

13 [n Tim. 1 349.6-350.8, ad Tim. 29c4-7, translation Runia, slightly modified, my 
emphasis. Cf. 29c6. 

194 There is no mention in this passage of intelligible matter, but that would not have 
changed the argument concerning the precision of astronomical explanations. 
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applied to the intelligible. Accounts that seem scientific, that is, are actu- 
ally imprecise banter. 

The second point, regarding the lack of consistency of our accounts, 
Proclus explains from the fact that the use of certain universals, such as 
"circle5 reasoning about which does lead to real knowledge, will never 
apply to the physical, because there are no real circles in heaven. So 
by supposing in our astronomical account that conclusions involving 
objects such as circles apply to the heavens, or even by speaking of e.g. 
"circle" in that context, we end up with inconsistent accounts. 

Iagree with Runia that, despite the complexity ofthe argument, Diehl's 
reading does allow us to make good sense of it.?? Hence, I do not agree 
with the interpretation of the passage provided by Lernould (2005: 116- 
118), who follows Festugiére. Festugiére adopts textual variants (044 080 
Bas in I 349.30 where Diehl has àxoifóc, and in &voóXov 350.1 instead 
of &0Xov).?6 As a result, the conclusion of the first half of the pas- 
sage quoted above changes into one concerning the inappropriateness 
of expressions concerning intelligibles to perceptibles. This has two dis- 
advantages, namely (a) that it does not make sense of the beginning of 
the passage, which explicitly proposes to look at the inappropriateness of 
terminology involving divisibility etc. to the intelligible; and (b) it does 
render Proclus argument more simple, but also repetitive, since the sec- 
ond point, made at 350.1-8 (“But if someone were to ask us, etc”) would 
come down to exactly the same as the first, namely the inappropriate- 
ness of expressions concerning intelligibles to perceptibles, despite the 
fact that it has to explain another aspect of Timaeus statement, namely 
the lack of consistency of physical theory. 


Three more illustrations of la condition humaine are presented by Proclus 
in a mixture of Platonic and Aristotelian themes, in which moreover the 
imprecision of our accounts is expanded to those about the intelligible. 
In the cosmological and eschatological myth in the Phaedo, Plato 
has Socrates describe how we humans live at the bottom of valleys on 
the earth, filled with mist and water, and perceive the heavenly bodies 
through those substances, like someone who lives at the bottom of the 
ocean (èv u£oo TH zxvÜuévi 7010 MeAc@yous) and thinks that the sea is 
the sky. He perceives the heavenly bodies through water, thinking he 


195 Runia and Share (2009) note ad loc. See however Diehl's own apparatus. 
196 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 209 n. 3). 
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has a clear view of them. Our own slowness and weakness, like that of 
our hypothetical ocean-dweller, prevents us from actually reaching the 
heavens above the sky and getting a direct view of the beauty and purity 
up there.!?? The up there, in the case of us earth-dwellers, refers not to 
the heavenly bodies, of course, but to the transcendent realm of Forms. 
The issue at stake, as in the image of the cave of Rep. VII, is ontological 
rather than physical distance.? 

Aristotle also remarks upon the disadvantages of our particular loca- 
tion in the universe, from his own non-otherworldly, empiricist point of 
view. Our position far away (1óooo) from a different ‘up there; namely 
the celestial bodies, or rather this position in combination with the weak- 
ness of our organs of perception, prevents us from having accurate empir- 
ical data and therefore accurate knowledge, of all the properties of those 
heavenly bodies.!?? In Aristotle’s case, then, the issue is primarily rela- 
tive physical distance, as opposed to the metaphysical distance in the 
Phaedo, although in both cases the larger issue is that of cognitive prob- 
lems as resulting from ontological differences. 

In Proclus' exegesis of the prooemium of the Timaeus we find three 
references to our position in the universe and its effect on the reliability 
of our knowledge. In all three cases, Proclus combines the theme of the 
Phaedo-myth with Aristotelian material and brings up the issue in the 
context of the study, not of the Forms, but of "the images of Being" 
(7 Deweia THV toU 01706 eixóvov), which he describes in terms of 
distance.??! 


The first instance concerns the above mentioned metaphysical side of 
the 86406 AOyoc. Precise knowledge of the sublunary cannot be obtained 
because the sublunary is "constantly changing and in flux, and indeed 
by nature is unable to remain at rest even for a moment”??? And the 


197 Phd. 108cff., esp. 109b4-110b2. 

198 Cf Hackforth (1955: 174-175). 

199 Distance from the celestial bodies: Arist. Cael. II 3 286a4-7, ib. II 12 292a16-17; 
PA I 5, 644.22 ff. Unreliability of perception of things far away: dA III 3 428b28-30. The 
distance to the object of perception is a topos throughout the history of epistemology. 
In Epicureanism it is related to clarity of perception, cf. Sext.Emp. adv. math. VII 208 ff. 
(=Us. 247). 

200 Note, however, that Simpl. In Cael. 396 explaining the Cael. passage turns it into an 
example of the likely story: the distance is cognitive rather than spatial, referring to Tim. 
2902. 

201 [n Tim. I 352.29-30. 

202 [n Tim. I 346.18-21. See above T v.11. 
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heavenly bodies which are not subject to that same flux, Proclus adds 
with a beautiful oxymoron, are "far away from us" (16990 14001), so we 
have still to be satisfied with approximating and plausible ‘knowledge’ 
(to 81706 ... tO mrðavóv).? For that which has a spatial existence to be 
fully known, the presence of that which is acquiring knowledge of it is 
required. As a consequence, if certainty is attainable at all concerning the 
celestial, it is with regard to that aspect of it that does not have a spatial 
existence and therefore does not require our physical presence: we can 
know it insofar as it partakes in Being, and is therefore graspable through 
vónoic. “For wherever one places ones thought, it grasps truth as if it 
were present everywhere”. Insofar as they are perceptible, however, the 
heavenly bodies are “hard to grasp and hard to observe"??? 

This very argument on the distance between us and the heavenly 
bodies recurs only a few pages later, in roughly the same terms," but 
with some modifications that only seem insignificant: the context has 
changed from metaphysics to the limitations of human knowledge, and 
therefore the perspective is inverted: it is us who are far away from the 
heavenly bodies ( ㅠ 0000010 ㅠ 0) 01186 £xeívov), rather than the other way 
around.?07 

Thus the second instance concerns ‘knowledge’ of physical objects 
down here, but from an epistemological point of view: we can gather 
such ‘knowledge’ only with the use of the corresponding form of cogni- 
tion (ovototyoc yv@otc), namely perception.?* Had we not been “liv- 
ing down here at the end of the universe" (èv tH &oyóro tod mav- 
TOS XATMXLOUEVOL) and “very far away" (1ooooóéro) from the Forms, 
Proclus states, we would not have made so many mistakes—the point 
being that our position comes with certain cognitive limitations.*” Note 
that we have a fascinating reversal of perspective here: Aristotle calls 
the outer limit of the universe the £oyoxov tot xavróc.?!? In Proclus, 
this anthropocentric perspective is replaced by the perspective of ema- 
nation: the ‘end of the universe’ is that which is the furthest removed 
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In Tim. 1 346.21-31. 

In Tim. 1 346.27-29. 

In Tim. I 347.1-2. 

Cf. the repetition of 87146 and nóooo close together at In Tim. I 353.6. 
In Tim. I 352.1, cf. 353.6. More on the context below. 

On divine knowledge of the perceptible see below. 

In Tim. I 351.30-352.1. 

Cael. IV 1 308a21, cf. Plato Tim. 3662. 
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from the One.!! Interestingly, Aristotle may have inspired this inver- 
sion, as he himself indicated that the common expression £oyaxov tot 
7 ㅠ 07106 as referring to the outer limit of the universe is incorrectly used, 
since that which we call the end of the universe is in fact primary in 
nature.?!? 

The mistakes we make in studying the ‘images of Being’ are obviously 
not primarily caused by the distance between us and the objects of 
perception, since we live among them,?? but by the ontological distance 
between us and reality, due to our enmattered state: we have a ‘coarse 
and faulty’ (mayéws xoi NUuaetnuevws) use of perception, imposed on 
us by our human nature, which is ‘eclipsed by body, divided, and in need 
of irrational cognitions:?!* Had we been ‘up there, we would not have 
been enmattered humans, but divine transcendent beings, who perceive 
everything, including Becoming, in a divine manner: 


T v.21 Let us not think that the knowledge they have is characterized by 
the natures of the objects of knowledge, nor that what has no reliability 
is not reliable in the case of the gods, as the philosopher Porphyry says 
(fr. 45). (...) Let us rather think that the manner of knowing differs accord- 
ing the diversity of the knowers. For the very same object is known by god 
unitarily, by intellect holistically, by reason universally, by imagination fig- 
uratively, by sense-perception passively. And it is not the case that because 
the object of knowledge is one, the knowledge is also one [and the same].?^ 


Proclus here follows Iamblichus' principle that the nature of knowledge 
depends on the knower, not on the object known.?!6 Since divine intel- 
lection is not a ‘surplus; i.e. is not distinct from what they are, the gods 
know as they are, undivided, unenmattered and eternal?" As opposed 
to us humans, they are capable of knowing everything, including the 
perceptible, the individual, future contingents, even matter, in a unitary, 


? Cf. Theol.Plat. V 27 102.6. 

212 Cael. IV 1 308a21-22. 

213 For the ‘images of Being’ that are farther away, the heavenly bodies, see below. 

214 In Tim. 1 352.1-5. 

215 In Tim. I 352.11-16, trans. Runia. 

216 In Tim. I 352.3-353.11. Cf. El. Th. prop. 124, Theol.Plat. I 21 98.7-12, and reff. in 
Saffrey and Westerink (1968-1997: vol. I, 156, n. 1,2). De prov. chapter 63, 64, De decem 
dub. 2. Cf. In Parm. 961.18 ff. (19 ff. Cousin) ad Parm. 13400. A weaker version of the 
principle, in which knowledge is given a relative property of being ‘higher, lower than or 
on the same level as the thing known, is ascribed to Iamblichus by Ammonius (in Int. 
135.14 ff., on future contingents). Sorabji (2004a: 72-73) points out that it is a version of 
“all in all but appropriately to each’, which we do find in Porphyry. See Sorabji (20042: 
72-76) for more reff. on divine knowledge in the commentators. 

217 In Tim. I 352.19-24. cf. 352.32-353.1. 
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non-extended, undivided, ungenerated, eternal and necessary manner?! 
The distance in the Phaedo passage, then, is used by our commentator 
to express the essential deficiency of enmattered human souls regarding 
knowledge of any realm, including the realm of generation. 

Finally, a little further we find the third reference to our position at 
the bottom of the universe, which describes its consequences to our 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Lack of precision in the study of those 
images of Being results, again, from our weakness (zaQà thy TUETEQAV 
aoveverav), but in a different sense,?? which Proclus explains in the 
same oxymoron we saw before: 


TV22 ...inthecase of [the heavenly bodies] we have to be content with 
approximation (8706), we who dwell far away (7 ㅠ 00000) at the ‘bottom; as 
they say, ofthe universe (èv v ztvÜuévu qaot, ToD xa vvóc).27? 


The disadvantage of our—enmattered and distant— position is that we 
have to use perception and physical tools (00100), and fill ourselves 
with ‘likelihood (tot £ixóroc) concerning the heavenly bodies.”! Al- 
though they are unchanging, and thus do not suffer from unknowability 
due to flux, they are still hard to know.?? The cause of the problem, 
in this case, is a combination of physical distance and the weakness of 
perception, as in Aristotle. 

By way of example of the mistakes that are made as a consequence of 
our physical distance to the heavenly bodies combined with a research 
method using perception and astronomical instruments, Proclus refers 
to the astronomers he criticized also elsewhere: they formulate many 
different hypotheses, of epicycles, eccentrics, and contrary motions, but 
always as explanations ‘saving’ the same empirical data (và «ouvóueva 


218 In Tim. I 352.5-8, cf. In Tim. I 351.29-30, 352.24-27, 353.22-23. In Amm. in Int. 
136.15-17 we find a similar series. 

219 [n Tim. I 352.29-30. 

220 [n Tim. I 353.5-7 (7 ㅠ 00141 from Phd. 10905), trans. Runia, slightly modified. Cf. 
ibid. 23-24 iv 08 Gyanntov, ei xai 87706 00700 PaAAOEV. For a similar claim, using 
similar expressions, cf. Philop. In APo. 300.25-30. 

221 [n Tim. I 353.3-5. Cf. the earlier reference to the distance between us and the 
heavenly bodies, with inverse perspective, In Tim. I 346.21-31, see above. 

222 Proclus does not say this in so many words, but it must be what he has in mind, con- 
sidering that immediately preceding this argument he mentioned the ‘instability’ (aotd- 
Suntov) of sublunary objects (I 353.1-3). That instability is irrelevant in the immedi- 
ate context (i.e. that the nature of knowledge is determined by knowing subject, not 
known object), so I take it to emphasize the contrast between sublunary and celestial 
objects. 
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oocóvrov).7? Proclus implies that, since only one explanation can be 
true, at least some of them—and in fact all—must be mistaken.?^ 


From the above we gather—and this fits Proclus’ overall emphasis of the 
epistemological aspect of the eixw¢ Aóyoc—that the ultimate source of 
the imprecision of any account, be it of the physical world or of the 
intelligible, lies with us, humans, not with reality, because in the end 
the nature of knowledge is not only determined by the object, but also 
by the knowing subject.?? As we saw above, Proclus follows Iamblichus 
in maintaining that the character of knowledge is determined by the 
essence of the knower. Emphasizing this once more, Proclus concludes 
his exegesis of Tim. 29b3-d3 and the prooemium as follows, with an echo 
of Aristotelian and Platonic pleas for pardon of the weakness inherent in 
human nature: 


T V.23 The gods know reality in a superior manner, but we have to be 
satisfied if we come close to the mark. We are humans and we are inserted 
in a body and we have before ourselves a partial kind oflife and are replete 
with a lot of likeliness (avtot 1023.00 Tod £ixótoc GvamemAjouEta), so 
that as is to be expected we will also give accounts that resemble myths 
(00006 &ov4óvac ... Aóyovc). For the human account is replete with 
a lot of thickness (xay tnc)? and confusion, which the word ‘utdoc 
(i.e. in Tim. 2902) indicates, and we should forgive human nature (det tñ 
é&vdowrivy 60086 ovyyuvooxew).227 


Proclus here echoes Aristotle's discussion of equity as making up for the 
shortcomings of written laws: equity is also to forgive human nature (xai 


223 [n Tim. I 353.7-11. On Proclus criticism of ‘low’ astronomy see Segonds (19878, 
19876) and ch. IV, n. 38. On Timaeus ‘hyperastronomy’ (Umegaoteovoueiv, inspired 
on Tht. 17366) see In Tim. I 202.15 f., also III 277, In Parm. 828.19-28 (26-40 Cousin), 
Hyp.Astr. I 1. Cf. Syr. In Met. 88.21f. 

224 See also above, T v.20, on the inexactness and inconsistency of accounts about the 
heavenly phenomena. 

225 | disagree with Lernould (2005: 115) on this point, who takes it that it is the 
imperfection of the object of knowledge that is emphasized most by Proclus. His reading 
of the passage that is the source of his statement (In Tim. I 346.21-29), is based on the 
textual variant adopted by Festugiére, but which does not make better sense of the passage 
(see above T v.20). That accepting this variant is crucial for Lernould's interpretation 
shows from the fact that he keeps using the expression ‘bavardage (pArjvaos) in the 
context of explanations of the sensible Lernould: 117, 118, 122, 151). 

26 [Torr as metaphorical thickness, as opposed to precision, and due to corporeal- 
ity: In Remp. II 281.4, Syr. In Met. 25.34, lamb. Protr. 124.18. Cf. In Tim. 1352.1-2 tayéoc 
xal UAETHUEVS t ato0110st YoMpEDG. 

227 In Tim. I 353.22-29, ad Tim. 29c7-d3. 
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TO toic àvOoonívots OVYyLVMoxeLv Emterxés).””8 The legal context is quite 
appropriate for the exegesis of Tim. 29c7-d3, since Timaeus is referring 
to his audience as ot «ovra (d1).7? 

In the above conclusion we find Proclus only remark on the eixàc 
uddoc. The ancient debate on the 81406 Xóyoc did not include, so far 
as we know, the issue of the significance, if any, of Plato's use of both 
)óyoc and uó90c when referring to the eixos Adyos.”* This is not to say 
that the Ancients agreed with Vlastos that eixwc is the relevant word, 
rather than either Adyog or uo00c.??! Instead, they consistently speak of 
an 8606 Aóyoc, rather than a utdoc, which seems to imply a choice, if 
perhaps not always a conscious one.?? In the case of our commentator, 
the all but complete ignoring of the role of 40006 fits into the overall 
picture of a 'scientifization of the Timaeus: Timaeus “is not forging 
myths ^? but presenting a certain type of scientific knowledge of the 
natural world.?** Here, in the only comment Proclus makes on the eixos 
uoc, he explains it as pertaining to a property of the human account 
(Aóvyoc), and as indicating (évós(xvvrou) the weaknesses inherent in 
human discourse.” By using the word uoc, Proclus explains, Plato 
indicates that our accounts of reality resemble myths (1100016 £ovxórac 
... Aóyovc)—even, I take it we can supply, the ones that attempt at being 
‘unveiled’ and scientific.” We have seen a number of examples of such 
weakness of our accounts above, and will discuss yet a different one below 
(v.7.2), in which Proclus emphasizes that even when speaking of the 
intelligible we are forced to abandon truth and precision by dividing it 
and ‘temporalizing’ it.??7 


228 Rhet. | 13 1374b10-11. Cf. EN V 8 1136a5 ff.: involuntary mistakes made from 
ignorance are forgivable. 

229 Cf in Plato: Crit. 107d5-e3. 

230 See above, v.2. 

731 Vlastos (1964: 382). 

232 See the indices to Dórrie (1987), Dórrie and Baltes (1990, 1993, 1996). 

233 "Theol.Plat. V 36 133.11, quoted above at n. 110. 

234 On Timaeus exposition as science see chapter 111 and v.8. 

235 In Tim. I 353.26-29, quoted above. 

236 | think this makes more sense of the phrase fjv 6 upos évdeixvuta than having 
the uóOoc refer to any specific myth or account, or myth as a genre (as Festugiére seems 
to do). On myths as presenting veiled truth, cf. e.g. Theol.Plat. V 36 131.24ff. 

237 In Tim. I 348.30-349.5. ‘To temporalize is here used in the sense of ‘to place or 
define in temporal relations’ and is a translation of £yyoovov zoteiv. 
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v.6. A true and likely story 


The starting point of Proclus explanation of Plato's eixa@¢ Aóyoc was that 
there are two kinds of accounts or teachings, scientific and likely, with 
their respective subject matter: Being and Becoming, cognitions: å&Ań- 
Beta and miotic, and epistemic properties: certain, irrefutable, exact, vs. 
uncertain, refutable, inexact.” In his exegesis of Tim. 29b3-d3, however, 
Proclus gradually and deliberately shifts the scene of the einas Aóyoc 
from an ontological to an epistemological viewpoint, to conclude that 
the main source of the incertainty, refutability and inexactness in our 
accounts— primarily in those about Becoming, but even, to some extent, 
in those about Being—is the embodiment of the human soul. At this 
point, however, it is not yet clear why the epistemological viewpoint is 
so important, and how this interpretation hooks up with Proclus view of 
the Timaeus and of philosophy of nature in general. We know the source 
of ‘like(li)ness; but not yet how likely an account of philosophy of nature 
is, nor what it means that such an account is likely. So let us turn to the 
sense in which according to Proclus Platonic qvotoXoYía is itself a likely 
story. 

Entirely in line with his overall interpretation of the dialogue, Proclus 
does not simply earmark philosophy of nature as eixovoAoyío, tied to 
niotic, and inexact. According to our commentator, that Plato does in 
fact call Timaeus account etxotodoyia is of course related to the subject 
matter, the nature of words, and human nature, but it is also the result of 
a deliberate choice he made: 


T v.24 ... Plato sometimes defines science (€mtotiuy) as ‘providing 
causes, sometimes as ‘the subject matter also having an entirely perma- 
nent essence, on top of giving account of the causes; sometimes as 'the 
principles not being hypotheses’??? 


By the first definition, and only by that one, would qvotoAoyí(a be a 
science. It will never be an unhypothetical science, since this is a pre- 
rogative reserved for theological dialectic; it can also never be a purely 
dianoetic science (as are the mathematical sciences), since the subject 


238 [n Tim. I 338.28-339.2, 340.25 ff. (on Albinus and Gaius), 345.1. Cf. also 355.25- 
28; cf. In Remp. 1 284.4-7. Cf. In Tim. II 36.20-24 where physical vs. mathematical is 
equated with likely vs. scientific, and In Tim. III 160.7-12 on knowledge from inspiration, 
demonstration and ‘likely things. 

239 [n Tim. I 350.8-12. On this passage see also Martijn (2009). 
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matter of qvotoXovyía. does not have a permanent essence.” The only 
sense in which philosophy of nature can be a science is by providing 
the causes of natural phenomena. Proclus supposes that, although in 
the Timaeus causes of natural phenomena are indeed provided,” Plato 
nonetheless demands that we call it a likely account (06106 xahetv aù- 
Tijv eixoto^ovtav), because he here adopts the narrower second defini- 
tion.?? In Proclus view, Plato uses the terms ‘science and ‘likely account 
as mutually exclusive, although something that is a likely account from 
one point of view is science from another. Proclus himself, however, has a 
more liberal use of the terms, and does not take them as mutually exclu- 
sive. 

This shows again clearly from the explanation given by Proclus of the 
conclusion of the exo Aóyoc, some aspects of which we have discussed 
above: 


T V.25 If then, Socrates, in many respects concerning many things— 
the gods and the generation of the universe—we prove unable to render 
an account at all points entirely consistent with itself and exact (a'0vovc 
éavtoic óuoXovovuévovc Aóyovc xai dmxoiBouévovc), you must not 
be surprised. (Tim 29c4-7, quoted above as T v.19 (1)) 


According to Proclus with these words Timaeus prepares his audience 
for the coming speech on the natural world. He indicates how they 
should receive it, namely not as a perfectly finished (ånnxoiPwuévor) and 
really scientific (Óvroc &uornuovixot) account, but as similar (£ov«óvec) 
to it.?? Proclus adds, however, that Timaeus also wants the audience 
to know that the account will not be a purely likely story, but a mix- 
ture (0 비 44600) of miotic and àsa, just as the universe is blended 
(ovyxéxeatat) out of “physical powers and intellectual and divine es- 
sences"?" The seemingly innocent adverb óvrcogc turns out to be telling: 
the account may not be pure science, but it is science in some way. 
It is surprising that Proclus would claim that the announcement of 
a mixture is to be found in the above quotation, and it seems that 
his only argument for this would be the fact that Timaeus mentions 


2400 See chapter III. 

241 In Tim. I 2.1-4.5 etc. 

242 In Tim I 350.12-20. Plato may, of course, have used the third definition, but must 
at least have used the second. 

243 In Tim. I 348.16-20. 

244 As was emphasized in the exegesis of the preceding lemma, at In Tim. I 410.3-7. 
Cf. I 348.20-25. 
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both gods and the generation of the universe—and perhaps also the 
phrase 'at all points entirely consistent. What is not surprising, is that 
Proclus sees the cosmological account as a mixture of truth and likely 
story. 

As Proclus repeatedly emphasizes, the true causes of the natural world 
are transcendent, and hence true philosophy of nature as treated in the 
Timaeus does not study only Becoming, but Becoming insofar as it is 
caused by Being. As a consequence, if the division likely story-truth is 
parallel to and dependent on the division Being-Becoming, the dialogue 
cannot be a pure likely story.” Thus Timaeus’ account produces a combi- 
nation of truth and belief, and all aspects of it that are based in perception 
partake in a great deal of likelihood (norig uev£yet ts eixovoAoytac), 
whereas everything starting from the intelligible possesses some (880 
irrefutability and infallibility.?^6 Or as he says it at the end of the com- 
mentary as it is extent: insofar as the account is about nature and the 
creation of mortals, it is likely, but insofar as it ascends up to divine mind 
itself, it partakes in truth.?" 

Note that in these carefully phrased statements both truth and like- 
lihood, as dependent on the respective objects of study, are a matter of 
degrees.?*? The two properties are not absolute and mutually exclusive, 
and what is more, the mixture of truth and likelihood is not determined 
only by the subject matter, but also by what we may call the human fac- 
tor: discursivity and the structure of reasoning, which becomes explicit in 
our accounts. Thus Proclus immediately adds the modification that even 
our discourse about the Demiurge is far removed from reality because 
“we say that he deliberates and thinks and does this before that??? Even 
when it comes to the truth of the intelligible we are forced to “divide the 
undivided and temporalize the eternal"? We will return to this human 
factor again at a later point (v.7.2). 


245 Leaving aside the fact that in the end all human accounts are likely. 

246 [n Tim. I 348.25-27. On the translation of £yet see note 249. 

247 [n Tim. III 356.17-22. 

248 Tt seems that in Proclus we find a forerunner of Donini’s suggestion that there 
are levels of eixoxc Aóyoc in the Timaeus. Donini (1988: 47) connects the degrees of 
‘verisimiglianza primarily to the source of our knowledge (qoóvnotc, mathematical 
reasoning, perception, hearsay/traditional mythology). Cf. Runia (1989: 437). 

249 [n Tim. I 348.27-349.3. The modificatory sentence starts with a yào, which is out of 
place, unless we translate éyet in the previous sentence as "possesses (50106) as this way 
the modification is already announced and picked up by the yào. 

250 [n Tim. I 348.27-349.5. 
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The best illustration of the mixture of truth plus likely story, as well as 
its being determined on two levels, reality and discourse, is found after 
the prooemium, in the exegesis of Tim. 30b6-c1. The passage in question 
is Timaeus' conclusion that the universe is an animated intelligent living 
being: 

T v.26 So we should say in accordance with the likely account (xatà Aó- 
yov Tov eixóta) that this cosmos truly (xij åùnðeig) came to be an ani- 


mated intelligent living being (Gov gupuyov £vvovv) due to the provi- 
dence of the god.?*! 


This conclusion seems to be qualified contradictorily as both adhering 
to the likely story, and offering the truth. Contemporary readers tend to 
pass over this apparent contradiction,’ or, following Proclus, take the 
likeliness and the truth each to pertain to different parts of the sentence, 
namely the cosmos and divine providence respectively:?? 


T V.27 Just as the cosmos itself is a compound (oúuuxtoc) consisting of 
both images and divine essences, and of both natural and supranatural 
things, so too did Plato call the account about it ‘likely’ and again dubbed 
it ‘truth’ For insofar as it is moved in a discordant and disordered manner 
the account requires an etxotoAoyia, but with respect to the noeric essence 
in it, and the divine cause from which it proceeds, it requires ‘truth, and 
for this reason when he intended to speak about the cosmos he added the 
adjective ‘likely, but when about divine providence ‘truth.*** 


Not surprisingly, considering the careful phrases we have seen before 
(“a great deal of likelihood” and “some irrefutability”), for Proclus this 
combination of truth and likely account on metaphysical grounds is 
merely a first step, summoned to dispel the apparent contradiction in the 
lemma. As above, he immediately widens the scope after this first step, 
by pointing out that “moreover, you may observe them in the account 
itself, the likely as well as truth, not just dividing them on the basis of the 
nature of the things [treated]? We will here concentrate on reality, and 
leave the addition concerning likeliness and truth of the account itself 
for later.?°° 


251 Tim. 30b6-c1. 

252 "Taylor and Johansen, e.g. let it pass in silence. So does Gregory (2000: 250-251), who 
does point to other apparent contradictions (Tim. 37b, 47c, 56b). Cornford (1937: 34) 
adds a note that does not really explain anything, "it is literally true (not merely probable") 
that the world is an intelligent living creature.” 

253 Thus Runia (1989: 441-443). 

254 In Tim. I 410.11-19. 

255 In Tim. I 410.20 ff. 

256 For the mixture in discourse see v.7.2. 
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In the elaboration of the combination truth-plus-likely account on 
metaphysical grounds Proclus distributes the two predicates on the basis 
of the different aspects of reality. He divides the different aspects of 
the universe into two sets of things: on the one hand images, physical 
things and the discordantly and disorderly moving substrate, which 
correspond with the account that is "likely and on the other hand divine 
essences, supranatural things (ozeoqvíj toóyuaro),?" the intellectual 
essence and the divine cause of the cosmos, which correspond with 
"truth" Although this list is presented as a neat dichotomy, it is more 
of a spectrum which ranges over all aspects of Timaeus' exposition of 
the cosmos, from the ontologically most base to the most elevated. At 
the high end of the scale, we find the Demiurge as the divine cause 
of the universe, and at the low end the disorderly moving substrate, 
on which the Demiurge imposes order.?? In between, in descending 
order, we meet the intellect of the world, the immanent forms (i.e. which 
Proclus identified as the images of Being)??? and the objects informed by 
nature. 

Thus the explanation for Timaeus' speaking the truth as well as the 
likely account in one and the same sentence is that the sentence in ques- 
tion contains information both about divine providence and about the 
kosmos, i.e. the order of what is in essence unordered. Since the uni- 
verse is a composite, consisting of both Being and Becoming, conse- 
quently the text about the cosmos is a composite of the likely and the 
bru 

As said above, Proclus' assumption of a mixture of the likely and the 
true in philosophy of nature is intimately connected with his characteri- 
zation of the dialogue, introduced in the very first pages of the commen- 
tary, as being both a physical and a theological study of the natural world. 
Interestingly, the arguments adduced in favour of this characterization 
are derived directly from Tim. 29b3-d3, and more specifically from the 
principle of discourse: 


257 This literal use of óxeoqvric, which is originally used as meaning "growing above- 
ground’, but occurs mainly metaphorically in Classical Greek to indicate excellence, is 
found also in Iamblichus (e.g. Myst. 5.8.13), Olympiodorus (e.g. In Gorg. V 12.1) and 
Simplicius (e.g. In Phys. 1359.5). 

258 Tim. 30a3-6. 

259 See above V.4.1. 

260 Note that the truth and likeliness relevant here are not the cognitions of the &vado- 
yia (see v.5.2.1), but instead properties of the account (Adyos, In Tim. I 410.13). 
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T v.28 If then one should actually be making ones words similar (Sei 
ópototo0o4) to the things ‘of which they are interpreters (€nyytat)’ as 
Timaeus himself will say (29b), it would be appropriate for this dialogue 
also to have a theological element too as well as its physical element, in 
imitation (wpovuevov) of nature that is the object of study?! 


And again, at the end of the first book of the commentary: 


TV.29 True philosophy of nature must depend on theology, just as nature 
depends on the gods and is divided up according to all their orders, in 
order that accounts (ot Aóyot) too may be imitators (urat) of the things 
they signify (onuavuxot).29? 


These are crucial passages, for two reasons. First of all, we here find the 
very principle that Plato uses to draw our attention to the limitations of 
the account of philosophy of nature, namely that an account is an inter- 
preter of reality, reused by Proclus to explain why, in some sense and to 
some extent, it surpasses such limitations and is related to theology. And 
secondly, Proclus here introduces the side of the principle of discourse 
that I called ‘assimilation’ (v.4.2). Apart from being naturally related to 
its subject matter, a text should make itself alike to it, it should be a mime- 
sis of reality. As shows from Proclus’ formulation, this is not the same as it 
being a natural image (i.e. with necessary resemblance) of that to which 
it refers. This brings us to assimilation and the practice of the einas Aó- 
1106, and to the sense in which philosophy of nature is a mixture of likely 
story and truth with respect to what I called the human factor: the level 
of reasoning. 


v.7. The practice of discourse: assimilation 


The natural relation between discourse and reality discussed earlier (v.4) 
makes possible the second property of discourse ascribed to it in Tim. 
29b4-5 (quoted as text T v.7): its functioning as an interpreter (€&yy1)- 
ts) of reality.?9? The principle that an account is an interpreter of things 


261 [n Tim. I 8.4-13, trans. Runia, my emphasis. The infinitive óuotot 0a is here and 
in the following taken as a middle form. As we will see for Proclus it is not so much the 
text itself that ‘does’ the assimilating as its speaker or author. 

262 Ty Tim. I 204.8-12, my trans. I take the plural oi Adyou here to refer to Timaeus’ 
account as a whole. 

263 Apart from the passages mentioned in v.4.2: In Tim. I 343.25 (Adyoug ... &nyytais), 
27 (&ounvevevou); cf. Theol.Plat. I 10 46.2-9, VI 1 5.18-19; In Alc. 22.10-11, ib. 119.25- 
27, where Proclus likens the progression of the text to the circular processes in reality, 
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is understood by Proclus to mean, not only that there is a natural resem- 
blance between a text and reality which allows a transfer of informa- 
tion regarding reality, but also that the user of discourse can and should 
actively try to increase the resemblance between discourse and reality. 
Thus the relation between discourse and its subject consists in oppo- 
site movements mirroring the metaphysical movement of emanation and 
reversion: just as the world is an image of the intelligible, coming forth 
from it and actively striving to return to it, the text is both a natural 
image of a higher reality and an active reversion to it. 

Before looking at the details of the application of assimilation in 
the Timaeus, let us subject the notion of assimilation itself to a closer 
inspection. 

This notion is related, but certainly not identical, to what Coulter calls 
‘literary organicism; the influential literary theory according to which a 
text is a microcosmos.*® In the Phaedrus we find the famous demand 
that a good text resemble a living being, with the proper body, a head 
and feet.?96 In Neoplatonic literary theory this requirement was merged 
with Timaeus 92c (quoted below as T v.31), and the animal of choice 
became the cosmos, as the most beautiful Living Being.” Consequently, 
identifying the constituent elements of the cosmos within the dialogue: 
the Good, the Intellect, the Soul, the form, and the matter of the dialogue, 
became part of the Neoplatonic schema isagogicum.?9? 


quoting Timaeus phrase of words as é&nyntat of reality. Cf. Ammonius, who has the 
inverse relation because he is explaining the necessary truth of propositions expressing 
necessities: In Int. 154.18-20 eloiv e&nyntai vv noayuátæv ot AOYOL xai dia 70070 
ULLODVTAL AVTOV 1111 MVOLV, Gc ㅠ 00 101 “AgtototéAOUS 6 IIAórov 1114.06 edidakev 
(cf. 152.9-11, 153.12-13). Cf. Porphyry on definition as explanatory (€&nyytixdc) of 
things, In Cat. 63.7-8, cf. 73.19-20 and 31-35. 

264 See above v.4.1. 

265 Coulter (1976: 95 ff.). 

266 Plato Phdr. 2640. 

267 In Tim. I 29.11-13, In Remp. I 11.9-10, In Parm. 659.9-14 (12-19 Cousin). On 
this topic see Coulter (1976: 95-103, 120-121), Gersh (1973: 87-88), Kuisma (1996: 66- 
68), Mansfeld (1994: 28-29), Segonds (1987: 122), Sheppard (2002: 641-644). Cf. Anon. 
Prol. 4, 15.1-16, where it is not any text, but the Platonic dialogue that is compared to the 
perfect living being, and Olymp. In Alc. 56.14-22. 

268 In Alc. 10.4-19, cf. Hadot, I. (1987: 107). In the Anon. Prol. (an introduction to 
Platonic philosophy, dated by Westerink in the 2nd half of the 6th century ap), more 
details are provided on the analogy. Interestingly, Proclus does not name Nature as 
one of the constituents, whereas the anonymous author of the Prolegomena does. The 
latter distinguishes the Good (i.e. the end or purpose), an Intellect (the problem under 
discussion), a Soul (the demonstrations), a Nature (the manner or form of discussion), a 
form (the style) and a matter (characters and setting). Anon. Prol. 16-17, cf. Westerink 
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As Gersh describes the role of this principle in Proclus' work: 


... a work of Proclus (for example, a commentary on a dialogue of Plato 
or a treatise in a freer form) functions as a map of the real world with a 
point by point correspondence between its own constituent elements and 
those of its counterpart. This usage is obviously related to that in which 
one order within the spiritual world is said to mirror that of its prior, the 
only difference being that the context of discourse itself is viewed as taking 
the place of the lower order.” 


Although Gersh illustrates the practice described with the ‘organicism’ 
of the In Alc. (10.3-14), in Proclus’ work its ramifications extend far 
beyond its formal application in the introductions to his commentaries, 
because, as Sheppard points out, the parallel is “no mere device of literary 
criticism; but has a metaphysical foundation.” 

We encounter the principle that a text is an e&nynt1/s of reality and 
therefore needs to be likened to it, throughout Proclus' writings, pro- 
viding an explanation for certain choices authors or speakers make in 
assimilating parts of a text, or even a dialogue or treatise in its entirety, 
to reality. In his use of this principle, two versions can be discerned. 


T V.30 det xoi tos Aóyouc óuovot0001 tois TEGYUGOW, àv eio £Enyn- 


tai”! 


This sentence, in which the necessity of assimilation is expressed, can 
be read in two ways, corresponding to the two versions of the principle 
found in Proclus. The relative subclause can be either (1) explanatory or 
(2) limitative. 

(1) In the former reading, “accounts should make themselves simi- 
lar to things, as they are their interpreters” the principle has a general 
application according to which the structure of proper accounts mirrors 


(1962: xxxii and xxxv-vi). The same method was applied to the ‘frames’ of Platos 
dialogues: every speaker and every embedding level was identified as an aspect of 
reality. In Parm. 625.27-627.26, 644.1-645.6 (625.37-627.39, 644.1-645.8 Cousin), In 
Tim. I 8.30-9.24 and 14.5ff., Anon. Prol. 8, 20.2-18. Cf. Dillon (1976: 254) on Proclus 
interpretation of the characters of the Timaeus and Parmenides as images or symbols of 
reality. See also v.7.1. 

26° Gersh (1973: 87-88). 

270 Cf. Sheppard (2002: 642). The fact that just before the quoted passage Gersh (1973: 
87 and n. 2) states that “the structure of discourse mirrors that of reality itself” (my italics), 
and refers to the analysis of the structure of Proclus’ arguments in Festugiére (1963), 
which is not limited to the schema isagogicum, suggests that Gersh is aware of this wider 
application. 

271 In Tim. I 8.9-10. 
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the structure of reality as a whole.?? This reading is related to the liter- 
ary organicism sketched above, the practice of identifying parts of the 
cosmos in any text. For example, according to Proclus the very intro- 
duction at Tim. 29b4-5 of the principle of discourse, or the “common 
axiom” (xowoóv à&(ouo) as Proclus calls it, is similar to (Quovovptevoc) 
the emanation of everything from the One, or the development of (phys- 
ical) number from the monad. Timaeus first posits one general axiom 
regarding Aoyou, and subsequently introduces a division (Óvatoeotc) of 
two different kinds of Aóyo, on the basis of “the quality (morótns) of 
things"?? The parallel here is merely that of numerical progression from 
any monad to any dyad, but as we will see Proclus considers such log- 
ical relations within the Timaeus to be crucial for its anagogic func- 
tion. 

(2) In the latter, limitative reading of the sentence, "accounts should 
make themselves similar to those things of which they are the inter- 
preters the principle has a more narrow sense, to the extent that a text 
should be similar to exactly that part of reality of which it treats. Accord- 
ingly, as we saw, it explains why Plato's cosmological dialogue is a mixture 
of philosophy of nature and theology: this is because the discourse makes 
itself alike (ónovoG0004) to Nature, of which it is the interpreter and con- 
templator (0eax1i5),"* in order to become an imitator (uuntai) of things 
which it signifies (Gv eilor onwavttxot).2”> Likewise, this narrow sense of 
the principle dictates that a text about the universe is itself an image of 
that universe in more than a formal sense. 

As a consequence of the topic of the Timaeus, in that dialogue the 
two versions of assimilation are almost indistinguishable. Every Platonic 
dialogue is a microcosmos that imitates its subject with semantic and 
syntactic tools, but since the Timaeus has the cosmos as its subject matter, 
itis a microcosmos in two different ways: (1) the dialogue as a whole has 
the same constituents as reality (it is a cosmos), in the more common 


272 On the relation between Proclus' concept of image and parallelism of structure see 
Gersh (1973: 85-86). 

273 In Tim. I 340.16-23 and 341.22-24. See also above v.1. 

274 [n Tim. I 8.9713. Cf. III 104.30-31 0 Adyos 6 1001 Deiwv £Empnus thv vov mga- 
yudtov àxevxoviGóuevoc quor, àv &ouv &yyeoc. On discourse as &yyeXoc cf. above 
v.4.2.1. Theol.Plat. VI 1 5.14-18: the treatment of the gods should be imaged after reality 
(Gvayxatov ... toig TEdyWaow ameindCew 7006 Adyous, Ov eiow éEnyyntat), In Remp. 
186.5 (of 0000. 

275 In Tim. I 204.8-12. Adyot as uuntoi also at In Alc. 22.10-11. On the range of 
uipnouc in Proclus’ interpretation of Plato see Halliwell (2002: 332). 
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and superficial vein of the schema isagogicum. (2) More importantly, 
Timaeus exposition is also a microcosmos, because it imitates its subject 
matter (it is the cosmos which is ordered by the Demiurge).””° Proclus 
sees a deep structural similarity between the syntactic/logical structure 
of the text and its subject matter, the universe as the specific analogue of 
this dialogue, as well as numerous smaller semantic and morphological 
parallels.?”” 

In the following, Proclus’ elaboration of the second version of assimila- 
tion in the In Tim. will be discussed, taking two central issues as our start- 
ing points: the @vadoyia between Timaeus and the Demiurge (v.7.1); and 
the structural parallels between reality and the text of Timaeus account 
(v.7.2). These two issues will be shown to be intimately connected with a 
third issue, the didactic and anagogic nature of the dialogue. Plato's cos- 
mology is for Proclus primarily a didactic text, a Aóyoc ói6aoxoduxóc, "7 
in the sense that, like the second half of the Parmenides, it trains the soul 
for the vision of a higher reality—the One in the case of the Parmenides, 
and the causes ofthe natural world, but the Demiurge in particular, in the 
case of the Timaeus. The role of assimilation in this anagogy cannot be 
overestimated, as the speaker employs it to facilitate the reversion men- 
tioned at the beginning of this section by establishing the likeness of a 
text to its subject matter through his knowledge thereof. This in turn, we 
will see, paves the way for a reversion of the soul of the audience. 


v.7.1. Timaeus as demiurge, the Timaeus as cosmos 


In ancient literary theory the Demiurge, the divine creator ofthe cosmos, 
whose activities were described as those of an artisan, himself in turn 
became the paradigm for the inspired literary creator" Already in 
the Timaeus, however, there seems to be a deeper parallel between the 


7/6 As such, it is a successor of Homer and Hesiod's poems, which according to Proclus 
imitate Natures mimesis ofthe Intelligible, see In Remp. 177.13-28. Note that the Timaeus 
as a whole, so not just Timaeus’ speech, is also considered the analogue ofthe xoouonoda, 
In Tim. 1 73.16-21. 

277 Another example of a dialogue in which Proclus sees this structure is of course the 
Parmenides, from the first hypothesis ‘if the One is’ at 137c onwards, see below v7.2. 
Note that the principle is even used to explain the relation between Plato's dialogues 
as mirroring reality, with the Parmenides at the top (Theol.Plat. 1 7 32.6-12). As is well 
known, Proclus structured his own systematic works, most notably El. Th. and Theol.Plat., 
in accordance with the structure of emanation. Cf. O'Meara (2000). 

278 In Tim. I 338.5. See also below. 

279 Cf. Coulter (1976: 96). On the Demiurge as artisan see Brisson (1994: 30ff.). 
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Demiurge as the creator of the cosmos and Timaeus, not only as the cre- 


ator of his text, but as the recreator in words of the Demiurge’s creation:?9? 


T v.31 And so now we may say that our account of the universe has 
reached its conclusion (1£Aoc). This world of ours has received and teems 
with living beings, mortal and immortal. A visible living being containing 
visible living beings, a perceptible god, image of the intelligible Living 
Being, its grandness, goodness, beauty, and perfection are unexcelled. Our 
one heaven, indeed the only one of its kind, has come to be?! 


The parallel between the work of the Demiurge and Timaeus' exposition 
is of paramount importance to Proclus, which shows from the fact that it 
is brought up extensively in the introduction of the commentary. In what 
we could call the metaphysical prosopography, i.e. the description of the 
metaphysical stratum each persona represents in the microcosmos ofthe 
dialogue, Timaeus is made the analogue of the Demiurge, while the three 
members of the audience are analogous to the demiurgic triad consisting 
of Demiurgic Intellect, Soul, and universal Nature,” with Socrates as 
the summit of the triad and the other two ordered below him, according 
to their verbal contribution: first Critias, who ‘does say something, then 
the taciturn Hermocrates.?9? Socrates, Critias and Hermocrates receive 
the words of Timaeus as the demiurgic triad receives the Aoyot of the 
Demiurge.?* 

Of course, the parallel between Timaeus and the Demiurge goes 
deeper than this mere symbolic hierarchy suggested by the quantitative 
differences between the contributions of the four men.**° It is in fact of 
great importance for the didactic nature of the text, as may be shown on 
the basis of Proclus' second elaboration of the parallel, at the beginning 


280 Johansen (2004: 186 ff.) shows that there is a structural parallel between Timaeus’ 
account and the world, as well as verbal correspondences between the tasks of Timaeus 
and the Demiurge. See also Von Perger (1997: 22-23). Cf. Hadot, P. (1983), who proposes 
that due to the imperfection of human nature the nearest approximation of creation 
obtained in an account is an imprecise imitation thereof, cf. above n. 27. On the literary 
artisan as analogous to the Demiurge see Coulter (1976: 105). 

81 Tim. 92c4-9, trans. Zeyl, slightly modified. Cf. Crit. 10684, “that god who had 
existed long before in reality, but who has now been created in my words" (trans. Clay). 

282 In Tim. I 12.1-5. 

283 In Tim. I 23.11-16. 

284 [n Tim. I 9.15-22. Cf. I 55.5 ff., 57.31-59.6, 62.5-63.12, 199.31-200.3 and after the 
prooemia: I 354.19-20. Note that both Plato himself and the dialogue itself are also 
compared to the Demiurge, e.g. In Tim. I 423.24-29, and In Tim. II 98.18 ff. On the óyot 
of the Demiurge see v.4.2.i. 

285 Although it is also a symbolic reading: In Tim. I 200.2-3. 
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of the second book of the commentary: in his exegesis of the prayer, 
the exhortation of the audience, and the commencement of Timaeus 
exposition proper (Tim. 27c1-d1, d2-4 and ds respectively). 

The invocation of the gods at the beginning of Timaeus' account (Tim. 
27c6-d1) is an imitation of the Demiurge’s “entering the oracular shrine 
of night" before creation, as well as of the remaining of all beings with 
the gods before emanation.** Its function is to establish in Timaeus a 
unitary view of reality, the "supreme end of philosophical speculation" 
(to àxoóraxov 0600106 v£Xoc) in order for him to be able to arrange 
the coming account, primarily according to Intellect, and secondarily, 
where that is not possible, according to human intellect and science.?97 
Proclus is here referring to the fact that Timaeus’ exposition combines 
expressions of intuitive knowledge with discursive argument, more on 
which below. 

On a textual level, the prayer, representing the reversion to Intellect, 
provides the exposition of Timaeus with an GQx1) that imitates (144186 ㅠ 00 
the 00704 of the universe.*** It is followed by the exhortation of the 
audience (Tim. 27d1-4), explained by Proclus as the preparation of 
“that which will be filled in order to facilitate both the contribution 
of Timaeus and the reception by his audience—an imitation, no doubt, 
of the Demiurge rendering the material substrate receptive to form??? 
This preparation is comparable to a first phase of emanation. Together, 
the prayer and the exhortation which constitute a combination of an 
upward and a downward motion starting from Timaeus, constitute a 
chain that reflects the demiurgic chain and ensures that Timaeus' account 
is connected with its divine source and will be received as such.??? Thus 
by taking the place analogous to that of the Demiurge, who is the highest 
mediator between the intelligible and the sensible,” Timaeus becomes 


?86 In Tim. I 206.26-207.2 (with reference to Orph. fr. 164-165 Kern), 214.23-26. On 
the prayer and the invocation see also Lernould (2005: 142-144) and the summary in 
Cleary (2006: 141). 

287 [n Tim. I 221.1-8. On prayer as an essential condition for the transition from the 
study of the cosmos to QeoAoYí(a see Beierwaltes (1979: 328-329). 

288 In Tim. I 214.23-26. 

289 In Tim. I 222.11-15, esp. det 100 TO TANQODV eEnotNUEVvov TOV oixelwv aitiwv 
meoaveyeiget và SEEOUEVA xai EMLOTEEPELV eic 80070 MEO ts TANOMOEWS. Cf. EL. Th. 
prop. 134. On the Demiurge’s preparation of the substrate, see In Parm. 844.1 ff. (11 ff. 
Cousin) and Van Riel (2009: esp. 247 ff.). 

290 Cf. In Tim. I 222.3-6. 

291 Cf. Beierwaltes (1969: 131): the Demiurge “wird so Vermittler zum Denken des 
höchsten Bereiches? 
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a mediator for his audience through his Xóyoc, and opens up an alley to 
knowledge.??? In this sense of being the teacher and the mediator between 
a higher level and those whom he informs, Timaeus is slightly elevated 
above the level of his audience.??? 

Once the chain to the divine source is established, Timaeus' self- 
moving soul can take over and express its scientific knowledge (further 
emanation).?^* This is the actual production of Aóyou which starts at 
Tim. 2705. The commencement of Timaeus' account with the words “in 
my opinion" (xatà ye éunv ó6óEav)?? indicates the activation of the 
opinative part (to 00600 ㅁ 01) ofthe soul ofthe speaker, after awakening 
his intuitive part by the prayer and the dianoetic part of the souls of all 
those present by the exhortation ofthe audience.” The term óo&aotvxóv 
here, as has been pointed out by Festugiére, has an uncommon meaning: 
it is explicitly distinguished from 0060 as connected to sense perception 
and uncertainty?" and is instead conceived as that part of the soul 
which channels the scientific knowledge it receives from ôiávora to 
others??? That Timaeus can use this Pythagorean mode of teaching 
which consists in the dogmatic expression of discursive thinking, rather 
than the Socratic dialogue, is due to the fact that his interlocutors are 
intelligent men (Gvdgec &uqoovec).?? 

The production of Aóyor is yet another aspect of the parallel between 
demiurge and Timaeus. Creating discourse, like creating the cosmos, is a 
matter of Aóyovc motetv, in the sense of the unfolding and exteriorization 


292 To (the universe created in) the text, he is the Demiurge, to his audience, the medi- 
ator. Cf. In Parm. 838.26-839.5 (838.34-839.6 Cousin), where Parmenides, educating 
Socrates, is compared to the “paternal cause”. 

?93 See the hierarchy of Aóyoi, v.4.2.i and n. 80. 

294 Tn Tim. I 222.17-223.2. 

?95 Tim. 2705, ye not in Burnet. 

?96 In Tim. I 223.24-30. 

297 On 6050 cf. above v.5.2.i and 111.3.1(iii). 

298 Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. II, 47 n. 2) (ad xat 하며 00500): “Pas nest besoin de 
signaler que 0060 et tò óoEaotwxóv (223.24) sont pris ici dans un sense particulier, 
“Texpression au dehors de à oxe’, cf. exdtdmow sig QUXovc 223.18s., Em 0724.06 
UETOXETEVEL 223.26, ce sense se rapprochant de celui qui est usuel pour óóyua. De là 
vient la précision indiquée plus loin (223.26ss.): ce óo&aouxóv-ci nest pas comme la 
óta ordinaire qui est GuiPodros, regi và aiotvà ueorķouèvn, Ev oxoAM]peot uóvouc 
thy eiógow APooiouevyv Exovoa, mais il contemple (SemEodv! 223.30) le plan (Aóyoc) 
du Démiurge et porte sur la nature un jugement stir (Staxotvov).” Cf. Lernould (2005: 
145). 

299 [n Tim. I 223.5, 11-12. Cf. O'Meara (1989: 152-155) on the theory of learning in 
the In Alc. 
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of internal Aóyou.??? The demiurge brings forth creative principles??! 
and Timaeus expresses (èv ㅠ 000000) his own scientific knowledge, 
in a didactic manner (Ói0aoxoDuxóc), for the sake of education and 
communication.*” In fact, the result of Timaeus informing his audience 
is analogous to that of the Demiurge informing the disorderly moving 
substrate, namely a xooposoua, the creation of a cosmos:??? 


T V.32 ... the father of the text (6 matye vv Aóyov) should stand in 
proportion (&vàAoyov) to the father of things (8070). For the creation of 
the cosmos according to /.0706 is an image (eixov) of the creation of the 
cosmos according to mind (voüc).?9?* 


As we saw before, the demiurge has a preconception of the ‘definition’ 
of the cosmos before creation, and in imitation thereof Timaeus has a 
preconception of the account he will give, and defines its character, i.e. in 
Tim. 29b3-d3, before setting out on his own dyutoveyia tot za vróc.??* 
That demiurgy starts immediately after the prooemium, with the search 
after the final cause of the universe.?06 

The parallel between Timaeus' exposition and the details of creation 
runs throughout Proclus' commentary. Its most extensive feature is the 
structure of all of philosophy of nature as imaging the structure of the 
cosmos by an internal division into different phases. This feature was the 
subject ofthe two previous chapters. We also find the assimilation of text 
to subject on a far smaller, semantic and lexical level, of individual words 
imitating certain aspects of the universe and creation, and on a formal 
level (morphological, syntactic and discourse). 


300 Cf. Theol.Plat. I 29 (on divine names), 124.7 ff., esp. 11-20, where discourse is called 
the presenting of a moving image of interior vision, comparable to the activities of the 
Demiurge. 

30! See above, v.4.2.i. 

9? In Tim. I 217.28 ff., esp. 218.13-28. On the Stoic distinction between the uttered 
word (Aóvyoc xooqootxóc) and the inner thought (Adyog évdtat_etdc), see SVF (Sext. 
Emp. adv.math. VIII 275). Cf. Festugiére (1966-1968: vol. V, 56 n. 4). On the Pythagorean 
side of Timaeus' discourse, monologic as opposed to dialectic, see below. 

95 Cf Struck (2002). 

304 [n Tim. I 9.15-17. Cf. In Tim. I 29.7-9, 222.17-20, 334.18-27, 338.5-7, 339.21 ff. 
The theme of the author as the father of his text can be found at Tht. 164e2 (uvdov), 
Symp. 177ds5, Phdr. 257b2 (both Aóyov). On the topic of lexical correspondence between 
demiurge and author in Plato see Segonds (19872). In Proclus, the expression ‘6 ㅠ 01 ㅁ 10 
TOV AOYOV is not uncommon for ‘author’ ò ztatrjo tod AOyou and ó matńo tot uúðov 
are more rare. 

95 In Tim. I 339.18-29 (quoted as T v.3) and 355.28. 

306 [n Tim. I 355.28-356.1. 
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In parenthesis: the presence of assimilation on the level of the A£Etc of 
Platos text at times brings the theme ofthe etxmc¢ Aóyoc very close to that 
of the generation or construction of the universe ótóaoxoAac £vexa. 
The main difference between these two issues could be summarized as 
positive vs. negative: whereas the 81406 AOyoc concerns the manner in 
which the account is a faithful image of reality, the issue of the generation 
of the universe instead centers around the fact that in some respects it 
is not. The unlikeness of the likely account is primarily and inevitably 
caused by the nature of the world of Becoming, of human cognition, and 
of language, while the choices made by the author increase its likeness. 
In the case of the cosmogony, however, the choices made by the author 
for the sake of clarity result in decrease of likeness. The two issues come 
closest, of course, when the principle of assimilation is summoned to 
explain passages that seem indicative of unlikeness, as in fact being 
instances of the imaging of the structure of reality. A clear example is 
In Tim. I 334.18-27, where Proclus explains that the statement that the 
world “comes into being and perishes” (Tim. 22c), later followed by more 
noble designations like “most beautiful of things become" and the like, 
are given in imitation of the order of generation, from disorderly motion 
to cosmos.??7 


It would be neither feasible nor fruitful to treat all the details of Proclus 
rich and at times overly zealous identification of instances of assimila- 
tion, * so we will limit the remainder of our treatment thereof to some 
of the more interesting features, related to the structure of reasoning and 
the anagogic function of the dialogue. 


v.7.2. Reversion and emanation 


The last aspect of Proclus' interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3 to be treated 
in this chapter is assimilation in the sense of the imitation of the subject 
matter in exteriorized 0106 with semantic and formal means, in order 
to increase the anagogic effect of the account. The procedure in question 
is one ofa restructuring of reasoning into a phase of reversion and subse- 
quent emanation, similar to the prayer and exhortation discussed above. 


97 Cf. In Tim. II 102.27-104.16, where Proclus explains the fact that Soul is discussed 
after Body (at Tim. 34b ff.), despite the ontological priority of the former, as a temporary 
switch to exposition in the order of reversion rather than emanation. 

308 We have seen an example above in v.5.1. 
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The main purpose of this procedure is to imitate the metaphysical rever- 
sion and emanation and thereby stimulate the anagogy of the audience. 
We will see that it is in the context of this procedure that we can finally 
fathom the rationale behind the earlier introduction of the trio ‘things 
thoughts and words, and the subsequent reduction of the exo Xóyoc 
to its epistemological side. But before looking at the passages in which 
Proclus uncovers this procedure, let us review Proclus description of the 
procedure and its connection to the eixos Adyos. 


We now return at long last to Proclus' explanation ofthe apparent contra- 
diction at Tim. 3ob6-c1, where Plato combines truth and likely account 
in one sentence. After explaining this combination on the level of their 
respective metaphysical referents,” Proclus continues to add a distinc- 
tion internal to the account, related to what I called the human factor, 
the structure of reasoning: 


TV.33 ... one could speculate that he uses the likely as well as truth in the 
account itself (xat aùtòv TOV Aóyov), not just one or the other according 
to the nature of the subject matter. For since in many places he dealt with 
the creation in stages (ueotoróc), making use of reasonings' and ‘divisions’ 
and ‘compositions, even though all things are simultaneous in the divine 
creation,*! but in many other places ascended to the [single] complete 
intellection of the Father, as for example in the axioms “he was good” (Tim. 
29e1) and “it was not, nor is it [ever], right for the best to do anything other 
than what is most beautiful” (30a6-7), he called the former [passages] 
‘likely discourse’ (eixotodoyia), the latter ‘truth, thereby referring to the 
simple apprehension (1 0707.41 &uo^1) as ‘truth; and the fragmented (thv 
óunuévnv) as ‘likely discourse. In fact he was using the various kinds 
(xoXveióric)?!! of knowledge [to be found] in us to demonstrate [the facts] 
of divine and demiurgic intellection.??? 


Proclus refines the division of likely and true by showing how the expres- 
sion of the structure of reasoning contributes to the nature of Timaeus’ 
discourse. On the basis of the earlier metaphysical division one might 
feel justified to assert that everything in the Timaeus that concerns the 
intelligible, the transcendent, the eternal, etc., is taken by Proclus to be 


39? See above v.6. 

310 Cf. In Tim. I 348.27-349.5 and above v.5.2.ii. 

? Tn the context, movers could be the opposite of both uovosiórjc and 0707.06, since 
Proclus is talking about our different forms of cognitions as well as the multiplicity of 
divided apprehension. 

312 [n Tim. I 410.20-411.2, trans. Runia, modified. On textual problems of this passage 
see Runia and Share (2009: ad loc, n. 468). 
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exempt from the qualification of ‘likely story; and is instead read as (com- 
promised) truth. Here, however, Proclus states that, because of the many 
forms of cognition we have, also when it comes to descriptions of the 
activities of the Demiurge, that were in the previous part grouped with 
truth, both predicates, 'truth' as well as likely discourse, are applicable. 

Our “multiform” cognitions and divided grasp (Stnonuevy mpo- 
)43)?? of reality make us use “reasonings, divisions and compositions; 
i.e. not just in our own reasoning, but ascribing them to the Demiurge, 
whose activities are unitary and eternal.*!* The result is a likely account. 
Timaeus can also, however, represent the highest form of cognition he 
possesses of the Demiurge, intuitive and unitary understanding (07704 
&o^1), in an account, by formulating certain axioms.?'? Such a repre- 
sentation of the divine, as well as the unitary understanding of which it 
is an expression, deserves to be called 'truth??!6 

Moreover, since the difference between the axiomatic expression of 
unitary understanding and the discursive expression of divided cogni- 
tion is like that between permanence (uovy) and emanation (10009076), 
Timaeus also imitates the process of emanation from permanence by the 
representation of his unitary understanding in the form of an anticipated 
conclusion, followed by its discursive unfolding consisting in the elab- 
oration of the premises leading to the conclusion.?" Using this proce- 
dure allows Timaeus to instruct his audience about "divine and demiur- 
gic intellection" (see above and 111.3). 

We have to maintain a certain caution when using the above passage as 
a source for Proclus' views on the status of Timaeus' account as a whole, 
let alone discourse in general, since its content is clearly determined by 
the need to explain the current and preceding lemmas.?!? Nonetheless, 


35 A Suponuevy efr seems to be a contradiction in terms, as &zfoAr is associated 
with immediate, intuitive grasping. The combination óujonuévr 80 ㅠ 4007.41 occurs, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, only in Proclus. Cf. Theol.Plat. I 27 111.9. 

314 Calculations/reasonings (Xoyiouot): e.g. Tim. 3004, 33a6, 34a8; divisions (010106- 
osis): e.g. Tim. 35b4; compositions (ovvÜ£oeic): e.g. Tim. 35a1 ff. 

315 "Their being axioms probably lies in the fact that they are not argued for. In the 
terminology of chapter 111 they are common notions rather than axioms. 

316 For truth as yvootc see v.5.2.i. 

317 Theol.Plat. I 10 46.2 ff.: a simple syllogistic reasoning purveys a truth closer to the 
One than a complex syllogism. Of course according to Proclus, as well as Plotinus, the 
conclusion is prior to the argumentation, cf. for Plotinus Enn. V 8 [31] 7.36-47. 

318 The two axioms mentioned, “he was good" and “it neither was nor will be right for 
the best to do anything other than the most beautiful" are important arguments in favour 
of the conclusion that the world has been created as an animated intelligent living being. 
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the explanation given for the procedure applied at Tim. 29e1 will help 
understand passages which according to Proclus contain the same pro- 
cedure. 

Proclus explicitly identifies five instances of application of the proce- 
dure described above in T v.33, which on one occasion he calls àvoqpovi- 
이어? (a) véyovev?? the ‘axiom’ that the world “has become’, followed 
by the demiurgy; (b) mavti 57 oagpés, StL meòg TO Aidtov, Plato’s state- 
ment that “it is clear to everyone that [he used] an eternal paradigm’, fol- 
lowed by the demonstration of the paradigmatic cause;?"! (c) &yaddos HW, 
the assertion, immediately after the procemium, concerning the good- 
ness of the Demiurge as the final cause of the universe;?? (d) éva, the 
statement that the world is unique;?? and finally (e) ioi 08 51) vévvagec, 
the claim that “there are four" kinds of living being.” 

As becomes clear from the explanation Proclus gives of these in- 
stances, the progression of the text imitates the ontological structure of 
creation, but moreover mirrors the structure of cognition and reason- 
ing. The principle that accounts are interpreters of reality, and "carry 
an image" (eixóva pégovot) thereof, is most visible in the unfolding 
(àvéiE) of demonstrations, which parallels the structure of the real- 
ity they concern.?? And the fewer the words, the more unitary the thing 
expressed. 

Timaeus' questions whether the world has become, what its paradig- 
matic cause is, what its final cause, and whether it is unique, with their 
subsequent replies, are each mapped onto the circular motion of Timae- 
us’ soul, as well as the creative activities of the Demiurge.*”° The triadic 


Despite the fact that in the other descriptions of the procedure (see below) Proclus often 
gives a list of its occurrences, the second axiom is never included. E.g. In Tim. I 360.5-14. 

319 [n Tim. I 360.13, cf. the expression tO ovunégaoua zooavaqoveiv, Hermias In 
Phdr. 118.9-10 and Simpl. In Cael. 61.6, In Phys. 278.20. Cf. In Tim. I 438.20 078008- 
Eato. 

90 Tim. 286, In Tim. I 282.27-283.12. Cf. II 7.18-21, where Proclus seems to have 
forgotten which part of the argumentation was the axiom and has it refer to the universal 
premise involved. 

321 Tim. 29a4-5, In Tim. I 330.12-19. 

92 Tim. 29e1, In Tim. I 360.514, cf. 370.13 ff. 

323 Tim. 31a3, In Tim. I 438.20-439.1. 

94 Tim. 396, In Tim. III 104.27-105.15. 

95 "Theol.Plat. I 10 46.2 ff. Cf. I 11 53.9-10. See also Charles-Saget (1982: 310). For an 
early occurence of the expression eixóva pégetv, which suggests a Pythagorean origin, 
see Alex. in Met. 771.24, 772.8. 

326 For the fifth example of anticipating the conclusion, “that there are four’, see below. 
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structure of Neoplatonic metaphysics, in the order reversion, remaining, 
and emanation is clearly distinguished in its epistemological context, as 
a movement siç voŭv, xatà 701, and a6 voov.??7 Timaeus first turns 
from discursive reason to his own intellect, and subsequently proceeds 
from intellect back to reasoning. 

In more detail, the three stages are the following: (1) Etc votv. The 
first, preparatory stage is the formulation of an aporia, by posing a 
question, for example whether the world is generated or not.??? This stage 
is an awakening and reversion (eig EAUTOV &ovoaupuévoc, AVATOEXWV) of 
Timaeus upon his own mind, reflecting the self-motion of soul??? 

(2) Kaxà votv: the second stage is the reply to the aporia in a single 
phrase or even word (0410 60001), e.g. yéyovev, which images the cast of 
intellect (uuuetvou tiv tot vod Bodrv), and is comparable to the unitary 
and permanent act of creation of the Demiurge.??? This phase expresses 
the intuitive, unitary (&0oóoc) view of truth,?! in the manner of the 
divinely inspired, who see everything all at once. Note that, whereas 
our discursive thought can be expressed in spoken language as is, the 
expression of an intuitive view of reality is itself not that intuition, but an 
image and imitation thereof. We cannot speak intellectively (voeoóc).??? 

And finally, the last stage is (3) amo vot: the proceeding from intel- 
lect to rational exposition with the use of demonstration (dto vot meoi- 
Ov, AMO vod xatetow eis Aoyixdc óvcEó00vc).? Proclus argues for 
the necessity of the second phase for the third by referring to Arist. 


327 In Tim. I 438.24-28: £ruovo£qov eic voOv ... KATH 70101 EveQy@v ... eic SUVOLAV 
GO vod ZATLOV. 

328 Proclus explains the three stages as the reflection of an internal dialogue: “For he 
himself is the one who raises the question, he is the one who solves it, and he is the one 
who presents the demonstration” (In Tim. I 438.23-24). Cf. Plato on thought as internal 
dialogue, Soph. 263e3-8, Tht. 189e6-190a2 and above n. 138. 

99 In Tim. I 282.31-283.1. 

330 Cf. D 370.17 dnogv_eyuatux@cs. As Lernould (2005: 154 n. 145) points out, the axiom 
is as it were a concentrated form of the whole argument. 

331 Cf. In Tim. I 360.14 thy GVedav tot zxavróc xeoÜappw. 

332 In Tim. I 283.4 uueŭta, 360.14 tupovpevoc, 438.27 eixav; cf. I 303.19-20, also 
quoted above. On this issue cf. Kuisma (1996). 

333 [n Tim. I 282.27-283.11, cf. 438.20-439.1, In Tim. III 104.27-105.14. Note that 
Proclus splits the third phase of example (c) åyaðòç Tv in two at I 370.18 ff., namely 
an elaboration (a) dteE0dtxdc (at least, this is Taylors proposal for a lacuna in the text) 
and (b) áveUwyuevóc. This extra division seems to be inspired by the Timaeus text, but 
also by the metaphysical background. The anticipated conclusion expresses the goodness 
of the Demiurge, the discursive elaboration the will he has as a consequence, and the 
detailed elaboration the result for the universe (providence). See also Runia's note ad loc. 
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APo II 19: all demonstration takes its starting points from intellect.*** The 
last phase, the discursive unfolding of what is present in a concentrated 
form in the anticipated conclusion, and the division of what is unitarily 
present in reality,?? is needed because it is impossible to express both 
the unity and the fullness of distinction at the same time.**° As said 
before, in language, riches and unity are mutually exclusive. Both need 
to be expressed, however, for the sake of anagogy. That Timaeus has 
an intuitive grasp of the entire cosmos and its causes is not enough: he 
has to express it and unfold it for the benefit of his interlocutors who 
are epistemically less advanced, and need guidance in their ascent to 
knowledge.??7 

The choice of the five examples of this procedure is not arbitrary, but 
also not based merely on rhetorical characteristics of the text (i.e. on the 
occurence of the order question, brief answer, argument). The fact that 
the fifth case, "that there are four’, consists only of phases (2) and (3)— 
Timaeus does not ask a question prior to that statement—is an indication 
that Proclus uses another criterium of selection. If we take a closer look at 
the selection, we can see what it is. Assuming that Timaeus' procedure is 
successful, his audience will afterwards have required insight into (a) the 
nature of the universe, (b) the paradigmatic cause, (c) the demiurgic and 
the final cause,*** (d) the unicity of the universe, and (e) the number of 
kinds of living beings. And this sums up pretty much the most important 
characteristics ofthe universe, comparable to the ones Timaeus mentions 
in his summary at the end of his exposition (Tim. 92c4-9, T V.31). 

At this point we can answer the question why Proclus has chosen to 
expand Plato's discussion of things and words at Tim. 29b3-d3 into one 
about ‘things, thoughts and words, despite the fact that he subsequently 
emphasizes the epistemological side of the passage: for Proclus the like- 
ness that is most relevant in this section of the Timaeus is the psycholog- 
ical/epistemological one, through which our reversion is established, but 
this likeness is observable in and more importantly transferable through 


334 [n Tim. I 438.28-439.1. 

335 In Tim. III 105.2-4. 

336 In Tim. III 105.4-6. 

Y Cf. Isaac (1976: 470). At In Tim. I 433.11-22 Proclus suggests that for didactic 
reasons Plato (sic) speaks in a certain manner in imitation of the emanation and reversion 
of the cosmos from and to the Living Being itself, in order to bring out clearly (uv 
vvooípoc) the àvañoyia existing between them. Cf. Opsomer (20008: 358 and n. 30). 

338 Example (c) was åyaðog rjv, which expresses the final cause as it is present in the 
Demiurge. 
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the likeness of discourse. Therefore, it is crucial for the didactic reading 
of the Timaeus that all three, things, thoughts and words, be introduced 
at the outset of the interpretation of the eixac Aóyoc. 


The procedure of anticipating the conclusion in imitation of reversion to 
votc and emanation into discursive reasoning is one which we encounter 
throughout Proclus’ work. It is what structures every proof in mathe- 
matics.’ More importantly, is also found in the second half of the Par- 
menides, where it is part of a larger structure in which the audience is first 
stimulated to ascend to the One, and subsequently to follow the unfold- 
ing of all of reality from the One.?? Likewise, in the Elements of Theology, 
Proclus commences with a short ascent (prop. 1-4), followed by a repre- 
sentation of the emanation of reality from the One/Good.*"! 

It need not surprise us, then, that in Proclus’ reading of the Timaeus the 
procedure of anticipating the conclusion is also part of a larger structure. 
In chapter i we have seen that Proclus explains the starting points 
presented in the prooemium as an ascent to the causes of the universe, 
and especially as they are present in the Demiurge. In this chapter, it 
has been shown in what sense Timaeus’ exposition is an imitation of the 
activities of the Demiurge. I propose therefore that Proclus' reading of 
the Timaeus, inspired by the metaphysical reading of the hypotheses of 
the Parmenides, follows the same pattern as that of the Parmenides, but 
on a lower metaphysical level. It is a reversion to the Demiurge, followed 
by an emanation of the universe from divine providence. As such, the 
text is also a reversion for the writer/speaker and for the audience. 


The Timaeus is not a poem. If we momentarily disregard genre bound- 
aries, however, we can see the dialogue as a hymn to the Demiurge, and as 
akin to scientific poetry, the second kind of poetry described by Proclus 


339 [n Eucl. 57.9-26 and 210.7-16, cf. 114.3-14, 291.20-294.14. 

34 On the procedure in the In Parm. and Proclus own practice in the El. Th. see 
O'Meara (2000). Cf. In Parm. 1125.9-16 (13-22 Cousin), 1132.23 ff. (26ff.), 1152.9ff. 
(12 ff), 1167.1 ff. Gritti (2003: 2971.) states in the context of the In Parm. passages that 
the development of the demonstration that leads to the conclusion is a representation 
of the transition from discursive reason to intellect. Proclus, however, like Plotinus, 
maintains rather that the conclusion has priority over the demonstration, and that there is 
a transition from intellect to discursive reason, in turn followed by a reversion to intellect 
by the second statement of the conclusion. 

341 O'Meara (2000: 287-288). It is also well known that the ‘second part’ of the Platonic 
Theology (books II ff.) follows the order of emanation. See Saffrey and Westerink (1968- 
1997: vol. I, Ix ff). 
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in the Commentary on the Republic.” We have seen in chapter 1 that the 
Timaeus for Proclus is a kind of hymn to the Demiurge.?? In the fore- 
going, it has moreover become clear what that means, namely that the 
dialogue is an invocation of and reversion to the Demiurge who medi- 
ates between us humans and the transcendent.*“* That does not mean, by 
the way, that it is not also an argumentative and informative text, leading 
to knowledge of the Demiurge. In fact, the argumentative and informa- 
tive qualities of the text allow it to function as a hymn.?* 

As scientific ‘poetry’, the Timaeus would be a form of teaching that 
is associated with both 10106 and &ruomun, and teaches without the use 
of representation, by simply telling the reader or audience of its subject- 
matter within lower metaphysics, natural science, or ethics.*“° Taking the 
Timaeus as a non-poetic example of this kind of poetry may allow us to 
solve two small issues. 

(1) First of all, we can solve the contradiction Sheppard signals with 
regard to scientific poetry and GvaAoyia, namely that from Proclus’ 6th 
essay follows both that scientific poetry does not use any representation, 
and that it does use àvaAoyía,?" can easily be solved. "AvaXoyía is 
indeed “a matter of representing something on a higher level of reality 
by something on a lower level which is like it,” as she concludes on the 
basis of Gersh’s discussion of the notion, but using eixóvec in the sense of 
ontological images, rather than literary ones.*** That is, the representation 
is to be found on the level of the reality described in the text, not on that 
of the text itself.?? 


2 For reff. see n. 346. Cf. the suggestion of Coulter (1976: 108-109). As Sheppard 
(1980: 185) points out, in his discussion of scientific poetry Proclus is more interested in 
the properties of didactics than in delimiting a genre. 

343 See 1.3.1. 

344 Beierwaltes (1969: 131). 

34 To go a step further, I see no reason to discard an argumentative and informative 
function of a text that is an invocation of the divine, as Rappe (2000: 170) does in the 
context of her reading of the Platonic Theology as an invocation of the divine. 

346 In Remp 177.23-178.2, 186.22 ff., note especially 25-26: MOAAG ... eixdta ... 00- 
yuata, 198.21-24. On Proclus notion of scientific poetry see Coulter (1976: 107-109), 
Sheppard (1980: 95-103, 182-187) (who calls this kind of poetry ‘didactic; but see Beier- 
waltes (1985: 304)) and Van den Berg (2001: 119 ff.). 

347 Sheppard (1980: 198-199). 

348 T think this is the point Gersh (1973: 83-90, esp. 84), to whom she refers, is making. 

349 See on this issue also Martijn (2006b) and cf. Opsomer (20008). In a recent discus- 
sion of scientific poetry, Van den Berg (2001: 135) has another solution, which I take to 
be incorrect because it ignores the fact that the eixóvec are ontological images: Van den 
Berg denies that scientific poetry works without representation. 
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(2) Coulter, who associates Platonic dialogues in general with scien- 
tific poetry,??? signals the “curious conflation of two faculties’, 1006 and 
&mionun in the context of Proclus description of scientific poetry, and 
explains it as an attempt to fit four cognitive faculties into three kinds of 
poetry.??! As we have seen in the foregoing, however, the combination of 
just these faculties can be explained from the didactic nature of this par- 
ticular kind of discourse, as leading the audience to a higher cognitive 
state. 


v.8. In conclusion: ovotoAoyía as scientific mimesis 


In this conclusion we will review the different aspects of Proclus’ reading 
of the ‘fourth demonstration’, Tim. 29b3-d3, and in the process address 
one final question, regarding Proclus’ take on the relation between the 
starting points, which formed the subject of chapter 111, and the eixos 
Àóyogc discussed in this chapter. 

We have seen that Proclus' interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3 knows 
many layers. Assuming the widest scope of the principle of discourse, 
any discourse is a likely story, imprecise and refutable, and not truth, due 
to the nature of language, which is inherently discursive. This holds for 
any account, be it about the perceptible or about the intelligible. 

More importantly, the imprecision and refutability 01, again, any ac- 
count are due to the embodiment of human souls. Our cognition is the 
inferior of divine cognition. Accounts as expressions of our knowledge 
of the perceptible are refutable due to their dependence on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge with the use of faulty sense perception and external 
instruments, but even our knowledge of the intelligible is subject to dis- 
cursivity and fallibility. Scientific knowledge of any subject is necessarily 
inferior to intuitive, unitary vision. 

All this does not imply, however, that Proclus reduces the whole issue 
of the status of discourse described at Tim. 29b3-d3 to a trivial statement 
regarding the necessarily discursive nature of discourse and thought: 
Proclus focus lies elsewhere. His explanation of Tim. 29b3-d3 has as its 
main focal point the relation between discourse, knowledge, and reality, 
and assumes a basic continuity between higher and lower levels, both 
within these three domains, and among them. 


350 See above n. 342. 
351 Coulter (1976: 108, n. 19). 
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Dueto that continuity, which is the result ofthe triadic nature of causa- 
tion, every lower level of reality has an inherent and positive similarity to 
higher levels. The value of Platonic philosophy of nature lies in revealing 
that continuity and similarity between the sensible world and its tran- 
scendent causes, and thus connecting the perceptible with the intelligi- 
ble.??? Thus despite the fact that the subject matter of philosophy of nature 
is the in many respects indefinite and changing universe, that our tools 
in studying it lack precision, and that our means for expressing it lack 
unity, Platos philosophy of nature is capable of conveying a certain kind 
of truth and thereby increasing our similarity to transcendent reality. 

The role of discourse in that process is twofold, consisting of the pair 
emanation and reversion, or what I called resemblance and assimila- 
tion.?? Discourse has a natural and ontological resemblance, i.e. a rela- 
tion of similarity to its causes, reality and our thoughts. This explains the 
semantic power of language. On the other hand, an author or speaker can 
increase the similarity of discourse to its subject matter with mainly syn- 
tactical, but also lexical and morphological means, in order for texts to 
function as a means of reversion for both author and audience to higher 
planes of reality. 

This brings us to a question that as yet remains to be answered, 
namely how Proclus’ reading of the two parts of the prooemium can 
be reconciled. In chapter 111 we have seen that from the interpretation 
of the prooemium minus Tim. 29b3-d3 philosophy of nature emerges 
as a science.*** The description of accounts of Becoming in the second 
part of the prooemium, Tim. 29b3-d3, at first sight seems to be at odds 
with this claim. It has been argued that the sense in which qvotoAoyía 
is a likely account in Proclus reading is irreconcilable with its scientific 
status and in general with Proclus’ interpretation of the entire rest of 
the dialogue.? This claim, however, has been shown to rest on a faulty 
assumption, namely that in Proclus view science and likely account are 
diametrically opposed. 

That assumption can be refuted on the basis of our analysis of Pro- 
clus' interpretation of Tim. 29b3-d3. In the foregoing it has been shown 


352 In Tim. I 10.21; cf. 3.14, 7.5. Cf. Cleary (2006: 136). 

353 Note that this is the emanation and reversion of discourse, not the emanation and 
reversion expressed or imaged in discourse. 

354 The status of the starting points within the likely story is one of the issues in the 
modern debate on the Timaeus. See above v.2. 

355 Lernould (2005: 160). In his earlier work Lernould argues that the starting points 
are not subject to the principle of the likely story. Lernould (2001: 293-294, 296-297). 
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that Proclus takes the account of philosophy of nature as presented in 
the Timaeus to be a combination of (relative) truth and belief, i.e. of sci- 
entific knowledge and likely story, in the sense that, where it presents the 
intelligible in a unitary manner, as well as certain conclusions concern- 
ing the universe, it expresses the truth which is attainable for us humans. 
This truth is equated with a combination of intuitive insight and scientific 
knowledge. When treating the intelligible discursively, and even more 
when treating the heavenly bodies and the sublunary realm, Timaeus 
exposition expresses the likely story, or belief. This belief is not, however, 
the opposite of truth in any way, but something related to and positively 
resembling truth, namely a lower, but still rational form of cognition (zt- 
otis). We can conclude, then, that the facts of qpvotoXoyta. at times are, 
and at times are like, scientific knowledge. 

What does that tell us about the status ofthe starting points introduced 
in the first part of the prooemium? As said above (v.2), the location of 
the principle of the etxac Aóyoc at the end of the prooemium has been 
used to argue for the limitation of its application to what comes after the 
prooemium, and thus safeguarding the starting points themselves. Pro- 
clus, however, has a different view. He does feel that he has to explain 
why the principle of discourse and its application, which inform us on 
the status of Timaeus' account, had not been introduced at the begin- 
ning of that account. His answer, though, is that the question what 
kind of Aoyou fit perceptible things is necessarily brought up after the 
demonstration that the universe is generated, but not before, when we 
did not know the nature of the universe yet. In other words, there was 
no point in presenting it earlier, as the application of the general princi- 
ple that texts are related to their subject matter to the particular case of 
the natural world could not have been given before, although the gen- 
eral principle itself could have been introduced at the beginning of the 
exposition.??7 The location of the principle of discourse at the end of the 
prooemium, then, for Proclus need not have implications regarding its 
application thereof—or not—to the starting points. Quite the contrary, 
as the general principle of discourse does apply to them, no matter where 
it has been presented. 

So let us decide on this matter by doing just that. Since Proclus iden- 
tifies the introduction of axioms concerning the intelligible as scientific 


356 In Tim. I 339.29-340.1. 
357 Proclus is right that the addition of the general principle of Tim. 29b4-5 would have 
seemed out of place at, say, Tim. 28b2 (after the introduction of the paradigmatic cause). 
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knowledge, and explicitly includes the conclusion of the first demonstra- 
tion, yéyovev, among Timaeus’ reversions to the truth of intellect, I pro- 
pose that Proclus considers the axioms presented in the prooemium, as 
well as the conclusions of the demonstrations, to be elements of truth, 
whereas the elaborations of the demonstrations, e.g. into their premises, 
are ‘likely’ elements of the story.??? 

Apart from the relation between philosophy of nature as a science and 
as a likely story, another relation needs to be clarified: that between phi- 
losophy of nature as a hypothetical science starting from sensory data 
(as argued in chapter 111) and as the presentation of intuitive knowl- 
edge. The question can be answered simply by pointing to the differ- 
ence between order of discovery and order of presentation. The intu- 
itive knowledge Timaeus presents is the final stage, the &xoóvaxov 0800- 
0606 v£Aoc (In Tim. I 221.1), of his own epistemological journey, that 
originally started from sensory data. When teaching his interlocutors, 
Timaeus shows them the path he himself followed, in order that they 
discover their own innate knowledge." Thus the preparatory account 
(describing the process of acquiring knowledge) starts from a question, 
“whether or not the universe has come into being’, which is answered 
on the basis of empirical data or what is first ‘to us’ ( ㅠ 006 ñuãs). The 
account proper, however, describing knowledge of nature and its tran- 
scendent causes, starts from intuitive knowledge, which is what comes 
first ‘by nature (víj 00080, as well as in the order of presentation °° 


555 Note that the whole prooemium is a likely story insofar as it imitates the structure 
of reality. 

? Cf. O'Meara (1989: 152-155 and n. 34), referring to In Alc. 225.4-226.7, 277.10- 
278.13, 280.2-281.14. 

360 On the distinction beteen what is better known to us and what is better known by 
nature see Arist. APo I 2 71b33 ff. 
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CONCLUSION 


vI.1. Introduction 


In Proclus' interpretation, the Timaeus is both a hymn to the Demiurge, 
and a scientific work of philosophy of nature. In this study we set out to 
analyze Proclus philosophy of nature and its methods as described and 
applied in the Commentary on the Timaeus, and to show how hymn and 
science come together. We have seen that Proclus notion of @votc is pri- 
marily that of a transitional hypostasis connecting the intelligible with 
the sensible, and from a broader perspective that of a chain of natures, 
from its transcendent cause to individual natures. Mirroring nature itself, 
philosophy of nature consists in a number of hierarchically and serially 
ordered phases of puotoAoyia, namely theological pvoroñoyia, which 
analyzes the universe into its transcendent causes, mathematical quoto- 
Aoyia, which through reasoning by 0707.00, using ontological images, 
leads to insight in body and soul of the universe, empirical qvovoAoyto, 
which concerns the phenomena in the sky, and biological qvotoXoyto, 
treating of the informed living body. Finally, we have seen that the didac- 
tic account given of philosophy of nature uses a combination of resem- 
blance and assimilation, or the natural similarity between discourse and 
subject matter, and the additional similarity established by the speaker. 
As a consequence of resemblance and assimilation, the account of the 
Timaeus can initiate an ascent to its subject matter, and especially to the 
demiurge as efficient cause of the natural world. 
Let us review the main findings of the preceding chapters. 


v1.2. Chapter 11: Nature 


Proclus’ qvotc is a complex stratum of reality, in which the necessary con- 
nection with material bodies seems to conflict with the transcendence of 
real causes. This conflict has been shown to be apparent: Nature is imma- 
nent in the sense that it is inextricably connected with bodies, yet it has 
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an ontological transcendence in the sense that it is causally prior to that 
in which it inheres. Primary Nature is universal insofar as it is the nature 
of ‘the all’ of all things that have a nature taken together, without thereby 
being separated from those things. This universal nature has thus been 
shown to fulfil a crucial metaphysical function, next to soul, as a tran- 
sitional quasi-hypostasis, and the lowest link between the transcendent 
and the immanent. 

Combining Platonic, Aristotelian and Plotinian material, Proclus 
sketches a nature that is very similar to soul, yet distinct from it, in order 
to explain the presence of unity and motion in bodies that are not ani- 
mated by soul. 

Moreover, by regarding nature as a tool of the transcendent efficient 
cause, the Demiurge, Proclus solves two problems: first of all, the prob- 
lem of the immanent efficiency of a transcendent cause is solved by giv- 
ing the transcendent cause an immanent tool which informs the sensi- 
ble world. Secondly, the problem of the rationality-plus-irrationality of 
nature is solved by demonstrating that nature, which is itself not ratio- 
nal, is dependent on and connected with its rational demiurgic origin. 

In order to obtain this original and sophisticated notion of nature, Pro- 
clus has to adjust his metaphysics in order to allow for a hypostasis that 
does not have an imparticipable monad, but instead has a participated 
monad, universal nature, the nature of the universe, and an impartici- 
pable origin, the Demiurge, and before him Rhea/Hecate, the primordial 
source of nature. Thus we obtain a chain of natures, from its transcen- 
dent source—which is not itself nature—in Rhea/Hecate, through the 
paradigmatic nature in the Demiurge, primary nature which is the nature 
of the universe, the natures of different heavenly spheres, to the lowest, 
individual natures. 

This vertically ordered ontological structure of natures has far-reach- 
ing consequences for philosophy of nature as studying the chain as 
a whole. Rather than being limited to one stratum of reality, or one 
scientific genus in the Aristotelian sense, Proclean philosophy of nature 
studies the chain of nature at all its levels, starting from its summit in 
the Demiurge, and reaching down all the way to the individual natures. 
The different ontological levels require different approaches and have 
different limitations. 
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V1.3. Chapter 11: Theological philosophy of nature 


At its summit, philosophy of nature studies the natural world in order to 
obtain knowledge of its transcendent causes. At this level, it can be called 
theological or dialectical philosophy of nature. That does not imply, 
however, that philosophy of nature at this level turns into theology pure 
and simple. The proper subject matter of the discipline is and remains 
the natural world, which imposes certain limitations on it, e.g. that it will 
never be a study of the transcendent per se, but always insofar as it is the 
cause of the natural world. 

An important characteristic of this theological philosophy of nature 
in Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus is the repeated comparison of 
Platos method with the method ofa geometer. One of the main functions 
of that comparison is to provide philosophy of nature with a scientific 
status, by showing how philosophy of nature deals with starting points 
(definitions, axioms, hypotheses, and demonstrations) and applies all the 
dialectical methods, division, definition, demonstration and analysis, as 
well as some geometrical practices, namely the assumption of hypotheses 
and conversion. These terms are often used in a sense that is not strictly 
technical, but adapted to the context. 

The starting points of philosophy of nature are in part a priori and in 
part a posteriori. The metaphysical principles used in the demonstrations 
of philosophy of nature are so-called common notions, which are taken 
to be self-evident and serve as premises in the demonstrations. On the 
other hand, the ultimate foundation of philosophy of nature—and this is 
a second aspect of the comparison with geometry—remains hypothetical 
due to the assumption of the genus of Being. Moreover, the nature of 
the universe as belonging to the realm of Becoming is determined— 
and can only be determined—on the basis of empirical evidence. The 
combination of these two forms of knowledge, science and perception, 
is possible due to Proclus' ingenious adaptation of the notion of 0060. 85 
mediating between perception and thought. Thereby, the scientific status 
of philosophy of nature—albeit one appropriate to the natural world—is 
guaranteed. 

A third aspect of the comparison of Plato's method with that of geom- 
etry is to enable through the starting points a conceptual analysis of the 
world of sense perception, revealing its transcendent efficient cause, the 
Demiurge, as well as the paradigmatic cause and the final cause, but the 
latter two especially insofar as they are present in the Demiurgic mind, 
as the model he uses and his aim respectively. This delivery of true causes 
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is taken to be the distinguishing characteristic of Platonic philosophy of 
nature. 

Finally, we have seen that in the prooemium the order of exposition 
knows two phases, namely a didactic/anagogic one, leading the audience 
to knowledge of the causes, and a subsequent natural order of exposition, 
i.e. following the ontological structure of the subject matter. 


v1.4. Chapter 1v: Mathematical, 
empirical, biological philosophy of nature 


After the second book of the commentary, the notion of philosophy of 
nature is adjusted several times, following the change of subject matter. 

When the body and soul of the universe are discussed in book III, Pro- 
clus assumes a notion of intermediate, mathematical qvotoAXoyía accord- 
ing to which mathematical explanations are instrumental to philosophy 
of nature, but need at all times be supplemented with a truly physical 
explanation. That is, we do not find mathematization in Proclus in the 
modern sense of the reduction of physical phenomena to quantitative 
relations. 

Mathematical qvotoAovta is intermediate in the sense that it is ranked 
between theological and lower philosophy of nature, but also insofar as it 
takes an intermediate position on the methodological role of mathemat- 
ics for the study of the natural world. Mathematical pvoroñoyia neither 
ignores it by focusing only on the objects of sense perception nor does it 
take the mathematics in question as an object of study in its own right. 

As in the case of theological philosophy of nature, Proclus combines 
the continuity of reality and the consequent treatment of different strata 
of reality within one science, by a strict safeguarding of the particular 
mode of explanation suitable to the part of reality that is the actual focus 
of the discipline in question. 

The role of mathematics in philosophy of nature is that of allowing rea- 
soning by avadoyia, more specifically by ontological åvañoyia. Onto- 
logical &vadoyia is a strong version of &vaAoyia (which in turn is a 
strong kind of analogy), consisting in similarities among realms of reality 
that are due not to chance, but to a necessary ontological relation between 
cause and effect. 

The way in which mathematics is involved in the reasoning using this 
ontological relation depends on the level of reality to which it pertains. 
In the case of the body of the world, mathematics has the position of 
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cause, and the body of the world that of effect. The mathematical Aóyot 
of Soul cause certain structural aspects of the world body, namely unity 
or cohesion, order, and regularity. When studying those aspects of the 
physical world, starting from mathematics provides the student with 
a more accessible ‘image’ of the structures of reality, or rather that of 
which those structures are the image : the mathematical causes that lie 
at their source and are their paradigm, but that also lie at the source 
of the structure of the human mind, thereby functioning as a didactic 
tool. 

When it comes to the World Soul, we find the inverse relation, since 
Soul is itself the cause of mathematics. Thus mathematics as such, in the 
shape of its projections in the material world that are in a sense abstracted 
from it by us, serves as an anagogic tool, providing an ascent to and 
insight into its cause, the World Soul. 

Both these versions of ‘mathematization’ ultimately serve the same 
purpose, namely that of acquiring knowledge of the transcendent causes 
of certain structural properties of the universe. 


In books IV and V, which treat of the heavenly bodies and the lower 
gods, and human body and soul respectively, we find lower philosophy of 
nature, which at first sight seems to fulfil only the function of justifying 
certain omissions on Plato's part. Their correspondence to aspects of 
Proclean qvoic, however, tells us that they should be taken as distinct 
aspects of Proclus' notion of philosophy of nature. In book IV, philosophy 
of nature is treated as an empirical discipline, which should not treat that 
for which it has no sensory evidence. And in book V we find an emphasis 
on biology, which treats of the soul not from an ethical point of view, or 
with respect to its afterlife, but only insofar as it is embodied. 


v1.5. Chapter v: The likely story 


After the subject matter of philosophy of nature and its different methods, 
the last chapter of this study dealt with its discourse. All human discourse 
is an imitation of its subject. That is the main message Proclus highlights 
in his commentary on the last section of the prooemium, Timaeus' 
formulation of the so-called eixmc Xóyoc. I have argued that, rather 
than emphasize the relative unreliability of an account about the physical 
world, Proclus focuses on the mimetic qualities of discourse and its 
function in our epistemological development. 
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I also argued that for Proclus in the context of the account of qvoio- 
Aoyia—as in its subject matter and methods—ontological continuity is 
a crucial feature of reality, which explains why the study of the natural 
world is in a sense theology and why the account of philosophy of nature 
is a combination of truth and belief (where the latter is a lower kind of 
truth), or of science and something closely resembling science. 

The ontological continuity lies at the source of two aspects of all 
accounts, including the account of philosophy of nature: resemblance 
and assimilation. Just as the cosmos is an ontological image of the intel- 
ligible, in the sense of an emanation from the intelligible, accounts are 
ontological images of their subject matter. Therefore, every account has a 
natural resemblance to its subject that is due to the emanation of accounts 
(Xóvyou) from transcendent Adyou. As such, it is capable of conveying truth 
and meaning. 

Moreover, in the practice of discourse the author or speaker adds an 
element of assimilation, by increasing the similarity between discourse 
and subject matter with the use of certain formal and semantic tools. As 
a result, discourse itself becomes a reversion to its subject matter and a 
means of reversion to the intelligible for both reader and audience. 

In the case ofthe Timaeus, which is primarily an ascent to the demiur- 
gic cause of the universe, the speaker uses his discourse to imitate the 
works of the demiurge. In construing his exposition as starting from 
principles setting out the divine causes of the universe, and subsequently 
unfolding the universe as it emanates from those divine causes, Timaeus 
provides an ascent to the Demiurge as the primary intelligible cause ofthe 
universe. Through this scientific treatment of the cosmos and its causes, 
he also offers a hymn to "the Demiurge and the Father of this universe, 
proclaiming his powers and creations and gifts to the cosmos"! 

Of course, when the soul is united with the intelligible once she “gets 
beyond the threshold of the Demiurge,’ and “is dining with him on the 
truth of being,” she realizes that “scientific discussions (émtotyUovixol 
Àóyov) are mere words (upo)? 


! Theol.Plat. V 20, 75.10-14, also quoted in T 1.7. 
? [n Tim. I 302.5-6. 
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118, 120-121, 123, 123n265, 127, 
127n277, 129n287, 130, 131, 136, 
146, 153, 153396, 153n397, 
154-156, 159, 174, 174045, 
187, 191N119, 196, 204, 211, 
217, 219, 221, 223n15, 228-229, 
231-232, 231n48, 232n56, 234, 
237n70, 238, 238n75, 238n7g7, 
246, 246n108, 262, 262n190, 
273, 275, 280-284, 280n279, 
281n280, 281n284, 282n289, 
282n291, 283n292, 284, 284n300, 
284n304, 286-289, 289n333, 
290, 290n338, 291, 292, 297-299, 
302 
Timaeus as, see Timaeus as 
demiurge 


demonstration, 5, 6n26, 9, 14-15, 


36, 68, 68n9, 69, 71, 71n25, 72- 
75 72n28, 74> 76, 79 84, 85-89, 
85n89, 91, 93, 94n134, 95n138, 
96, 98-99, 101, 102, 104-105, 
106n180, 107-108, 111-114, 115, 
119, 122, 124, 125, 129-130, 131, 
132-135, 135n308, 136-137, 
136n319, 136n320, 139-141, 
139n329, 143, 144, 148, 152- 
155, 153N394, 158-162, 180, 
182, 210, 219-220, 219n2, 227, 
242, 245, 247-249, 248n118, 
248n120, 249n123, 271n238, 
277n268, 288, 289, 289n328, 
290, 291n340, 293, 295-296, 
299 


dialectic(al method), 1n1, 4, 5-6, 


11n50, 16, 69-70, 76, 76n50, 
76n51, 87, 88n102, 96, 98, 
98n151, 99, 101, 102n166, 103, 
106, 117, 120, 120n250, 129, 132- 


183, 198, 204, 215, 271, 284n302, 
299 
analysis, 69, 69n18, 70, 75, 75n41, 
76, 77n51, 118, 120, 123, 128- 
130, 132-136, 133n302, 139, 
142n342, 144, 154, 159-161, 
196, 242, 299 
definition, 10, 25, 26, 29, 45, 
56, 68, 71-72, 72n32, 73-74, 
76, 76n51, 77, 77n53, 80- 
89, 80n73, 81n74, 81n76, 
81077, 83n83, 83n85, 84n87, 
85, 85n89, 66093, 91-97, 
92n122, 92n123, 93n124, 
93n129, 95136, 95n137, 
95n138, 970144, 970147, 
105, 105n176, 106-108, 
107n184, 107n185, 107n186, 
108-110, 111n198, 112- 
114 112n204, 114n219, 118, 
122, 123, 125-126, 125n271, 
132-134, 133n300, 136, 
137, 138, 139-143, 1410340, 
142n342, 1430347, 144— 
149, 148n375, 148n378, 150, 
150n384, 150n385, 154, 156, 
159-162, 216, 218, 228, 229, 
229n43, 242, 248, 248n122, 
256, 256n159, 257n165, 
258, 259n179, 260, 271- 
272, 2720242, 277n263, 284, 
299 
definitory, 81n74, 83-84, 
83n83, 83n85 
division, 75-81, 76n47, 76n49, 
77052, 77155, 78n57, 80n73, 
82n81, 83, 85n89, 87, 88n102, 
91, 95n136, 96, 96n141, 106, 
120n250, 132, 133, 137, 149, 
159, 161, 172, 220, 220n7, 
229, 229n41, 230, 237073, 
241, 245, 253, 254, 255, 273; 
279, 286, 287, 287n314, 290, 
299 
synthesis, 76, 77n51, 87, 132, 133, 
135 
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didactic, see teaching 
discourse (Aóyou), 15, 17, 69, 


86, 86n96, 177, 187n97, 194, 

194n130, 198-199, 198n144, 

198n147, 219, 220-222, 220n8, 

223n13, 223n15, 225, 225n27, 

227-246, 234n61, 236n69, 

242n90, 245n103, 249-250, 252, 

254, 259n178, 259n179, 261, 269- 

271, 273, 2730245, 274, 274n256, 

275-279, 278n270, 279n274, 

283-285, 284n300, 284n302, 

286-288, 291, 293-295, 294n353, 

297, 301-302 

as interpreter, 219, 227, 234- 
235, 236n65, 248n118, 276, 
276n263, 278, 279, 279n274, 
288 

causes of, 236 

iconic mode of, 69, 194, 198, 
198n144, 198n147, 199, 228, 
246n111 

principle of, 220, 228-231, 232- 
234, 241-242, 275-276, 279, 
293, 295, 2951357 


discursive thought (ôrávora), 


150, 150Nn385, 151, 151n386, 
151n387, 160, 176n53, 189n110, 
201n158, 209, 238, 238n76, 245, 
252n138, 258, 258n170, 258n172, 
260n186, 261, 263, 266, 283, 
284n302, 286n311, 289, 289n327, 
289n328, 290-291, 291n340, 

293 


discursivity, see also discursive 


thought, 6n30, 129n287, 139, 
1470371, 151, 188, 188n102, 237, 
244, 245, 254, 2540145, 263, 273, 
282, 286-287, 289-291, 289n333, 
291n340, 293, 295 


distance, see also condition hu- 


maine, 208, 208n185, 265-268, 
265n199, 265n200, 266n206, 
268n221 


divine/divinity, see also knowledge, 


divine, 2, 4n22, 6-7, 9, 10, 10n47, 
10n48, 12-13, 13n59, 19n1, 


21, 23, 26, 28n46, 32n65, 39, 
39n103, 40-43, 41n109, 42n112, 
46n130, 50, 52, 54, 54159, 
55—57, 56n166, 59, 60, 62, 69, 
70, 77156, 90, 101, 102, 126, 
126n275, 152, 163, 198, 194, 
196-199, 201, 201n160, 207- 
210, 208n189, 209n191, 211, 215, 
226, 234n60, 236, 237, 244n101, 
246n111, 257n163, 266n208, 
267, 267n216, 272, 273-275, 
280, 282-283, 284n300, 286- 
287, 289, 291, 292n345, 293, 
302 

divisibility, see also dialectic(al 
method), division and World 
Soul, division of, 1, 15, 28-32, 
30055, 39, 40, 125, 150, 186, 
188, 189, 200, 214, 218, 238, 
242, 253, 254, 262-264, 267- 
268, 273, 276, 286, 286n311, 287, 
290 


emanation (110060906), 10, 17, 56, 67, 
126, 127, 127n278, 179, 221, 238, 
249, 260, 266, 277, 279, 280n277, 
282, 283, 285-287, 285n307, 289, 
290n337, 291, 2910341, 294, 
294n353, 302 

empirical qvotoAovía, 16, 71, 137- 
138, 141-142, 144-145, 147-151, 
152, 164, 165, 169, 205, 205n170, 
207, 207n180, 208-210, 210n197, 
212-216, 262-263, 265-268, 
293-294, 297, 299-301 

encosmic gods, 39, 41-43, 47n135, 
54 

Epicureanism, 122-123, 265n199 

exactitude, 135, 179-181, 179n64, 
189, 189n111, 190-191, 202n163, 
207, 2071179, 220, 224, 225, 

228, 241, 242n90, 247, 247n114, 
2471117, 249, 249n123, 261, 262- 
264, 262n190, 263n194, 265, 

268, 269, 269n224, 269n226, 

270, 271-272, 281n280, 293- 

294 
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existence, 21, 23, 29-31, 37, 39, 
39n99, 40, 43-45, 46n132, 48, 
50145, 56, 61, 84n87, 87-91, 
90n109, 93, 93N129, 95-97, 
95n136, 950137, 96n141, 97n147, 
98-102, 99n155, 100n158, 
1001159, 103-106, 105n176, 
106n180, 106n181, 107, 107n184, 
112, 117-119, 119n246, 121-123, 
123n265, 128, 130, 160, 161, 206- 
208, 210n197, 232, 233, 237, 238, 
240n85, 266 
explanation 
appropriate, 166, 166n8, 179, 193, 
194n131 

mathematical, 16, 166—169, 
169n17, 170n25, 172, 179n63, 
180-184, 185-187, 191, 
194n131, 195, 198, 201, 
201n158, 202, 203n166, 300 

physical, 9, 166n8, 167, 171, 177, 
177156, 178, 180, 181, 185, 
191, 1910119, 194n131, 201— 
202, 300 


fallacy, 155-157 

fate (ciuaguévn), 28n46, 33n70, 34, 
34n76, 36n88, 41, 41n110, 49-50, 
62, 62n203 

Festugiére, 55, 56n171, 70n22, 
83n83, 85n89, 128n281, 130n289, 
144, 158n419, 174n45, 186n94, 
193n127, 201n159, 232n52, 
237071, 251, 264, 269n225, 283, 
283n298 

Forms 
existence of, see existence 
theory of, 82n81, 88, 101n163, 

103-104, 119 


genus (6106), 33, 75n41, 76-79, 
77153, 77154, 77n56, 78n57, 
80n68, 81077, 80n71, 81, 82- 

83, 82n78, 82n80, 82n81, 83n82, 
84n87, 91-92, 105-106, 106n180, 
107, 137-138, 141n338, 160, 180, 
182-184, 185n90, 298, 299 


geometry, 6n26, 67—70, 69n15, 
69n20, 70n22, 71, 74, 75, 78, 87, 
88, 88n100, 89, 91-97, 93n129, 
95n137, 970146, 98-99, 1000155, 
102, 105, 105n176, 106-111, 
112n205, 113-115, 119, 122, 
123, 125-126, 132-133, 133n302, 
134-135, 137, 139-143, 139n331, 
142N342, 151, 153, 154, 155n406, 
156, 159-162, 163, 167n9, 
168n14, 170, 170n23, 175, 177- 
178, 182-185, 187n99, 188, 191, 
200, 203n166, 216, 218, 218n220, 
220N7, 249, 255, 257, 263n192, 
299 

Gersh, 190, 199, 278, 278n270, 292, 
292n348 


Hecate, 49, 52, 52n151, 53, 61n199, 
63n209, 298 

heavenly bodies, 16, 44, 54, 62, 
62n207, 126n275, 168n13, 
172n38, 187n97, 197, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 217, 264-266, 265n199, 
267n213, 268, 268n221, 295, 301 

hymn, 11-13, 13057, 13059, 13n60, 
13n61, 14n65, 291-292, 297, 302 

hypercosmic-and-encosmic, 39-43, 
40n106, 40n107, 41n108, 41n109, 
54 

hypostasis, 15, 19n1, 24, 24n21, 30- 
32, 35, 43, 48, 54, 58n181, 65, 90, 
164, 186n94, 195n131, 259n177, 
297, 298 

hypothesis, see also starting point 
and unhypothetical, 5, 14, 15, 68, 
71, 72, 72028, 73, 73n35, 78, 80, 
85, 85n89, 87, 91-100, 93n127, 
94n134, 96n139, 102, 104, 
105n176, 116n180, 107, 107n186, 
108-111, 112-114, 112n204, 
120n250, 122, 126, 126n273, 127, 
129, 131, 132, 134-136, 136n319, 
139, 141, 1410338, 143, 154, 155, 
159, 161-162, 169n17, 172n38, 
218, 227, 228n37, 248, 268, 271, 
280n277, 291, 299 
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Iamblichus, 9, 44n120, 62n203, 
73035, 133n302, 163, 163n1, 
166n9, 171-172, 172n34, 187, 
187n99, 203n167, 247, 267, 
267n216, 269, 275n257 

image (simile and eixwv), 7n33, 
8n35, 9, 10n45, 12, 12N53, 15n68, 
17; 34, 47-48, 48n136, 58-59, 

69, 74n38, 78, 129n287, 136, 
138, 138n325, 147, 155, 160, 
171, 188, 188n103, 192, 193- 
194, 194N127, 1941130, 195, 197, 
198, 199-200, 200n156, 201n160, 
203, 219, 221n8, 222, 226, 229- 
234, 232052, 232055, 232n56, 
233157, 235, 238-239, 239n82, 
239n83, 240-242, 240n85, 244- 
248, 246n108, 246n111, 246n112, 
250-254, 254, 255-258, 2571165, 
260, 265, 267, 267n213, 268, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 278n268, 279, 
279n272, 279n274, 281, 284, 
284n300, 285, 288, 289, 289n332, 
292, 2921349, 294353, 297, 301, 
302 
iconicity, see also discourse, 
iconic mode of, 17, 87n96, 
138, 138n324, 165n6, 188, 200, 
239n83, 245 
ontological, 9, 10n45, 17, 199, 
230, 246, 246n111, 292, 
2920349, 297, 302 

imitation (uiwnots), 1, 15, 37, 97, 
123n264, 218, 221, 228-229, 231, 
239n82, 242, 242n92, 243, 251, 
252N135, 276, 277n263, 279-280, 
279n275, 280n276, 281n280, 282, 
284, 285-289, 289n332, 290n337, 
291, 293, 295n358, 301-302 

instrumentalism, 168-170, 168n15, 
168n16, 172, 172n38, 177, 180, 
187, 202, 202n163, 215, 300 

intellect (10106), 5, 31n62, 32, 
49n138, 52, 520151, 54, 56n168, 
57, 570175, 570177, 58, 61n199, 
62n204, 81, 83n83, 85, 86n93, 
101-102, 102n166, 102n167, 


102n168, 107, 128, 129n287, 139, 
147n374, 148-150, 158, 158n419, 
159n419, 179, 186, 186n94, 189, 
201n160, 228n37, 232n52, 237, 
239n82, 242-243, 245, 2530139, 
254-255, 2541151, 256, 257n163, 
259, 259177, 259n178, 267, 275, 
277, 277n268, 281, 282, 284, 289- 
290, 289n327, 291n340, 292, 293, 
296 
intelligible, the, 1, 2, 5, 7, 9, 15, 16, 
35> 43, 50, 65, 71, 75241, 82, 84, 
102n168, 109, 122, 126, 138n325, 
149, 151, 154, 167, 186-189, 
192, 194n127, 203, 204n169, 
208, 229n42, 230-234, 231n48, 
232n56, 237, 237n73-238, 241, 
249-252, 2520135, 255, 257, 258, 
259n177, 260, 263, 263n194, 264, 
269-270, 273, 277, 280n276, 281, 
282, 286, 293-295, 297, 302 
intermediate, 29-31, 41n109, 
51n151, 63n211, 71, 132, 148- 
151, 149n380, 152, 165, 1660167, 
172, 173, 174245, 175, 187, 
187n100, 189, 192, 194, 202, 213, 
214-215, 258, 258n173, 300 
intuition, 90, 139, 143, 152, 160, 208, 
208n189, 209, 213, 260, 282-283, 
287, 287n313, 289, 290, 293, 295, 
296 
(ir)refutability, 136n319, 219, 224, 
240, 242-243, 247, 249, 253-255, 
262, 271, 273, 274, 293 


Johansen, 21n13, 138n325, 223n13, 
226, 226n27, 244n98, 274n252, 
281n280 

judgment (/opinion, 0050), 16, 36, 
71, 71N24, 75, 75N42, 81, 81n76, 
86093, 90n109, 100, 105-106, 
107, 1071184, 137-141, 138n325, 
143-151, 1430349, 145n357, 
145n358, 145n359, 1471371, 
147N373, 147n374, 148n378, 
151n389, 152, 160-162, 163, 180, 
181n68, 188n102, 213, 230, 
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judgment (/opinion, 00600 
(continued) 234n60, 254, 256, 
257n167, 258, 258n169, 260n185, 
283, 283n297, 283n298, 299 


kind-crossing (uetaBaotc), 182-184, 
182n76, 183n77 

kind/essence (00010, eióoc), 13n59, 
14, 20, 21-22, 2111, 22D14, 23- 
24, 26, 28, 31, 48n137, 58n179, 
60, 62, 65, 73, 81n73, 81n77, 83- 
84, 87, 106, 117, 127, 144-146, 
146n365, 146n366, 148, 148n378, 
151, 152, 189, 193-196, 200, 223, 
236, 237, 241, 254, 258, 269, 271- 
272, 274-275 

knowledge, see science/scientific 
knowledge 
divine vs. human, 23, 220, 254, 

266-269, 266n208, 267n216 


Lernould, 5-7, 5n24, 6n26, 6n28, 
6n30, 8n34, 70n22, 72n28, 84n87, 
1001155, 110n194, 116n226, 
123n265, 124n268, 174n43, 
174145, 176n53, 192n122, 

232, 264, 269n225, 289n330, 
294n355 

life, 28, 29, 34, 34075, 38, 49, 51-52, 
520149, 520151, 53, 54, 59-61, 
61n199, 62n207, 63, 145, 150, 
153, 163, 165, 178, 178n60, 191, 
191n119, 204, 211-212, 216, 228, 
269, 301 

likely account (eixos AOyos), 6n228, 
7, 7031, 11, 16, 71n25, 137-138, 
137n321, 138n325, 138n326, 
139, 153, 155, 169n20, 181- 

182, 181n71, 194, 209, chapter 

V passim, 301-302 

ub os, 219n3, 22108, 222, 
223115, 227n22, 261, 269-270, 
270n236 

likeness/similarity, 32, 77, 88n100, 
146, 178, 190, 203, 214, 221, 225, 
225n27, 228, 230-232, 232n56, 
233159, 235-236, 237073, 239, 


239n82, 242, 242n92, 243, 244, 
250-251, 253, 254, 272, 276, 278- 
280, 285, 290-291, 294, 297, 298, 
302 
assimilation, 17, 154, 190, 232, 
235, 242, 243, 251, 276-280, 
276n261, 284, 285, 294, 297, 
302 
resemblance, 17, 190, 229-232, 
234-236, 239, 240, 243-244, 
243n92, 251, 269, 270, 276, 
277, 294-295, 297, 302 
unlikeness, 231, 240-242, 244, 
245, 253, 285 
literary organicism, 277, 278, 279 
living being, 16, 63n211, 64, 174, 
175, 205, 211-212, 225n27, 274, 
277, 277n267, 281, 287n318, 288, 
290 
intelligible, 9, 10n47, 16, 290n337 
Lowry, 39, 39n102, 54, 54n159, 66 


macrocosmos, 212 

mathematics, see also geometry, 
explanations and mathematiza- 
tion, 4, 6, 6n30, 16, 69n15, 70n22, 
921123, 930127, 940129, 95n137, 
96n139, 114n218, 142n342, 
151n387, 152n391, chapter IV 
passim, 247, 249, 249n123, 263, 
271, 271n238, 273n248, 297, 300- 
301 
images, 69, 195n, 200 
objects/entities, 179, 179n64, 180, 

181, 186, 188, 189, 190, 201, 
215 

principles, 188, 189, 193, 203 
ratios, 175, 200-202 

mathematization, 6, 165, 166n9, 
167-170, 167n9, 168n14, 169n17, 
170n23, 172, 176, 178, 179, 
183n77, 185, 190, 192, 192n122, 
200, 201, 202, 214-215, 300, 301 

matter (WAN), 4, 8-9, 23, 25-27, 
35, 35082, 50, 57-59, 58n179, 
59n184, 59n186, 60n193, 65, 
77155, 79, 100, 102, 131, 136, 
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166, 166n9, 168, 168n14, 178, 
180, 181, 185, 190, 191, 193, 195, 
201, 242, 262, 263n194, 267-268, 
277, 277n268 

Menander, 13, 13n58, 13n60, 14n65 

method(ology), 2, 4, 6n26, 7, 7n32, 
10, 14, 15, 16n68, 67-70, 69n20, 
70n22, 71, 75-76, 76n49, 77n51, 
79, 80, 81n73, 83, 87, 88, 88n102, 
88n104, 89-92, 97, 97n146, 99, 
1001155, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
109, 115, 117, 119, 1200250, 122, 
123, 129, 132, 133, 133N302, 134, 
134n307, 135, 136, 137, 139, 151, 
152-155, 159, 160, 163, 164, 172, 
180, 182, 183n77, 184, 202, 204, 
207, 209n191, 211-216, 217— 
218, 220n7, 223n15, 234n61, 268, 
278n268, 297, 299, 300-301, 302 

microcosmos, 212, 277, 279, 280- 
281 

monad, 33, 38-40, 39n101, 42-43, 
48, 53-55, 65, 192, 279, 298 

motion, 22, 24, 25, 25n26, 27n39, 
28n46, 32, 32n65, 45, 47, 470135, 
521150, 55, 59, 60-62, 60n189, 
60n190, 61n198, 61n200, 62n204, 
62n207, 65, 96-97, 123, 136, 192, 
207, 216-218, 268, 282, 285, 288, 
289, 298 


Naddaf, 22-23 
nature (@votc), passim, esp. chapter 
II 
chain of, 1, 15, 43-44, 53-54, 215, 
297, 298 
activities of, 15, 24, 27, 41, 42, 
42111, 47, 48n136, 60, 62-65 
imparticipable, 29n48, 39-40, 
39n101, 42, 43, 48, 54, 55, 65, 
66, 298 
universal, 15, 30n53, 32, 34, 41, 
43-45, 440120, 48, 49, 51, 54, 
57, 62n203, 63, 65, 66, 74n224, 
150, 281, 298 
necessity, 5, 41, 68, 80, 86, 90, 100, 
101, 115-117, 115n225, 116n228, 


116n229, 117n238, 118, 119n246, 
123, 123n265, 136n319, 138, 
1420342, 157, 169n20, 173, 175, 
184, 192, 210, 217, 218, 231, 
231n50, 235, 239, 240n85, 244, 
248-249, 268, 276, 277n263, 278, 
297, 300 


Opsomer, 30n55, 33-34, 33n68, 42, 
42n113, 60n189, 153n397, 231 
order of exposition, 137, 300 


perception (aionoic), 2, 5, 23, 
28, 35, 46, 50; 57, 60, 65, 70- 
71, 81, 84, 85, 86n93, 100, 105, 
106, 106n180, 107, 107n184, 
110n195, 113n206, 137-138, 
138n325, 140-142, 144-149, 
147n374, 148n378, 149n382, 151, 
151n389, 152, 161-162, 163, 164- 
165, 164n4, 167, 169, 172n34, 
179, 181n68, 183, 185, 186n91, 
186n93, 187-188, 195-196, 205, 
207-211, 2100197, 210n198, 
213, 214-216, 218, 219, 230, 261, 
254, 257—258, 257n164, 261-265, 
265n199, 266-268, 266n208, 273, 
273n248, 281, 283, 293-295, 299- 
300 

Peripatetic philosophers, 25, 25n31, 
33. 440117, 45, 550164, 57, 63, 
82, 112n205, 122-123, 155n406, 
156, 259n179 

Philoponus, 33, 142n342, 16619, 
210n197 

plenitude, principle of, 28n47, 29, 32 

Plotinus, 26-28, 35, 35n83, 57, 58, 
58n182, 59, 59n186, 60n192, 
63, 64n224, 75, 78, 81, 82n81, 
204n169, 232155, 233, 239, 
239n82, 245, 248n120, 251, 
2520135, 25411151, 259D175, 
259n176, 287n317, 291n340, 
298 

poetry, 71, 222, 222n11, 83 
scientific, 13n59, 291-293, 

292n342, 292n346, 292n349 
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Porphyry, 62n203, 73n35, 77n55, 
81, 82n81, 149-150, 150n383, 
235n63, 267, 267n216, 277n263 

power (SUvauts), 13, 24, 25-26, 
25n31, 28, 28n45, 30n55, 33n70, 
35. 35082, 41, 44, 45, 47, 50- 

51, 53, 55-58, 60, 64n224, 73, 
84V87, 117, 132, 145, 172, 173, 
175n48, 176-178, 176n54, 
177055, 178n57, 187n96, 191, 
199, 1991150, 217, 232, 238, 254, 
262, 272, 302 

prayer, 12, 13059, 14n65, 75, 75n42, 
90, 90n110, 282, 282n286, 
282n287, 283, 285 

precision, see exactitude 

principle of discourse, see discourse 

principle of plenitude, see plenitude 

principle of continuity, see continuity 

prooemium, 6n26, 10-13, 11n50, 
12151, 14-15, 14n65, 16, 16n68, 
67-69, 69n16, 70-72, 72n28, 
72031, 74, 75, 78, 84, 87, 90, 
91, 105n176, 107-109, 108n188, 
111, 112, 117n238, 121, 123, 124, 
127-135, 128n282, 135n309, 137, 
141-143, 148, 150-151, 154- 
155, 156n408, 159-161, 163, 
165n6, 219-220, 220n7, 222, 223, 
223115, 225, 228, 234, 242, 265, 
269, 274, 281n284, 284, 291, 294- 
296, 296n358, 300, 301 

proportion, (avahoyia, see also 
analogy), 68, 69n15, 169, 173, 
175-181, 175n48, 176n53, 
177055, 184-188, 189n111, 190- 
193, 195-196, 199, 200, 214, 219, 
238, 240n87, 255, 284 

psychology, 3, 4, 7n32, 114, 
114n218, 212, 290 

Pythagoreanism, 6, 6n26, 8, 8n40, 

9, 9043, 13159, 68, 70n22, 74, 
75142, 96, 101-102, 101n163, 
102n168, 129, 129n287, 132, 143, 
165n6, 167, 171, 180, 185, 186, 
186n95, 187, 196-197, 240n86, 
246, 283, 284n302, 288n325 


rationality, 21-23, 29n49, 30n55, 
32-34, 33068, 33n70, 33N71, 45- 
48, 45n126, 46n130, 52, 56-58, 
60, 60n189, 61n201, 62, 62n204, 
65, 119, 137, 145, 146, 148, 151, 
158n419, 186, 192, 213, 223n15, 
257-258, 257n163, 257n164, 
258n168, 260, 261, 267, 289, 295, 
298 
rational principles (Adyou), 44-47, 
63-64, 64n219, 144-146, 179n64, 
186, 199n151, 238, 238n79 
physical (qvovxot), 1n2, 41-42, 
63n211, 63n213, 64, 64n219, 
174, 199D151 
seminal (omeQuatixol), 64 
realism 
scientific, 168-172, 168n15, 
169n21, 169n22, 170n25, 
172n38, 177, 180, 187, 202, 
202n163, 215 
recollection (G4vduvyots), 85, 87, 
133n302 
resemblance, see likeness/similarity 
reversion (£z10100q1]), 13, 13n61, 
17, 28, 28n45, 32, 32n65, 40, 
42n111, 50, 50N142, 56, 126- 
127, 127n278, 132, 133, 133n302, 
136n315, 139, 140, 178, 221, 
228n37, 232, 277, 280, 282, 
282n289, 285-286, 285n307, 
289, 289n327, 290-292, 290n337, 
2910340, 294, 294N353, 296, 302 
Rhea, see Hecate 
Rosán, 38, 40, 41n108, 49n138, 189 


schema isagogicum, 19, 67n2, 277, 
278n270, 280 

science/scientific knowledge 
(EMLOTHUN), 2, 3, 3n6, 6n30, 7, 
7033, 9-11, 13059, 14-16, 69-70, 
71n26, 75, 76, 79, 85, 86, 86n96, 
88, 91, 91N119, 93, 93n127, 94, 
96-98, 98n151, 99, 101, 103- 
107, 106n180, 113, 114, 1140217, 
114n218, 132, 134-138, 138n326, 
140n336, 143, 144, 147, 149-151, 
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151n387, 152, 160, 160n424, 164, 
165n6, 167, 168, 168n16, 169n17, 
160n21, 170, 181-184, 184n86, 
184n87, 185n90, 188, 192, 198, 
201, 205, 211, 213, 217-218, 219- 
220, 222, 223113, 225, 228n37, 
234, 234n61, 241-242, 242n92, 
243, 245, 249, 2510131, 253-256, 
260, 260n186, 261, 262-265, 270- 
272, 270n234, 271n238, 282-284, 
292, 293-300, 302 
hypothetical, 16, 70, 85n89, 87, 
88, 91, 91N119, 93, 93n127, 
95, 97-99, 98n151, 102-103, 
107, 160-161, 219, 271, 296, 
299 
self-evidence, 37, 94, 110, 110n194, 
111, 113, 114, 116n229, 122, 123, 
299 
Sheppard, 239, 239n83, 252n135, 
278, 292, 292n342 
similarity, see likeness 
Siorvanes, 3n6, 8n36, 27, 38, 38n98, 
39n101, 40-41, 41n108, 44n121, 
259, 2590177 
soul (apvy1), 15-16, 21-36, 26n34, 
27140, 27n41, 28n44, 28n45, 
28n46, 28047, 29n49, 30n55, 
31n61, 33n67, 33n68, 33n70, 
33071, 34071, 34072, 34n76, 
34n78, 35n82, 36n87, 39, 39n99, 
40-41, 41N109, 43-44, 44n121, 
46, 48-55, 49n138, 51n146, 57, 
571175, 570177, 59-65, 60n189, 
60n192, 61n198, 62n204, 62n207, 
67, 75n41, 84n85, 90n109, 
129n287, 142, 145-147, 1450357, 
1471373, 149-152, 160, 165, 
165n6, 169n19, 170n25, 175-176, 
181, 181n70, 186-189, 186n94, 
189n109, 189n110, 192-193, 
194n129, 195n131, 196, 200, 
201-202, 201n160, 203, 204, 
207n180, 208, 211-212, 214, 
215n210, 217, 221, 224n18, 232, 
232152, 235, 237, 239, 239n82, 
245, 254, 2540145, 260-261, 263, 


268, 271, 277, 277n268, 280-281, 
283, 285n307, 288, 289, 293, 297, 
298, 300-302 
irrational, 29n49, 33-34, 33n70, 
33n71, 60n189 
World Soul, 26-27, 27n41, 34, 
34073, 34078, 41, 43, 44n121, 
521152, 69, 69n15, 166-167, 
166n8, 170n25, 171, 173, 186, 
189, 189n109, 190, 192-196, 
195n131, 198-201, 200n156, 
201n160, 203, 205n170, 207, 
214, 215, 301 
starting point (00744), 14, 16, 20, 
36, chapter III passim, 165, 199, 
216, 218, 220, 227, 249, 280, 290, 
291, 293, 2904354, 2941355, 295, 
299 
unhypothetical, 70, 98, 98n151, 
102, 103, 130, 135-136, 
136n316, 216,271 
Steel, 4, 48n136, 131, 167n9, 
203n106 
Stoa, 20, 26, 35n83, 55-57, 56n166, 
56n170, 58n178, 64, 64n224, 
78, 78n61, 81n74, 97n146, 109, 
109n191, 111, 112n205, 112n206, 
114n218, 116n226, 117n233, 
122-123, 141, 155n406, 284n302 
sublunary gods (Saiwovec), 42, 
42n112, 207-211, 208n187, 
209n190, 210n197, 210n198, 
210n199, 213 
syllogistic, 69, 112-113, 115, 116, 
116n226, 116n227, 120-121, 
120n250, 121n253, 1210 ㅁ 255, 
140, 140N335, 142, 142N342, 143, 
144N353, 151, 157, 160, 187n97, 
216, 248n120, 287n317 
symbol, 15n68, 62, 165n6, 191, 
197-198, 198n147, 222, 239n82, 
239n83, 246, 278n268 
Syrianus, 27n41, 32, 32n66, 33n67, 
34n78, 45n123, 83n82, 101n163, 
104, 151D390, 153, 154, 172, 
172035, 185, 187, 187n99, 202, 
234, 240n86 
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teaching (ôtôaoxaiia), 1, 16, 17, 
74, 74n38, 84-86, 86n94, 86n96, 
87, 94, 111-112, 116, 143, 152, 
158-159, 199, 199n150, 221, 228, 
228n37, 230, 235, 239, 239n80, 
271, 280, 281, 283-285, 290n337, 
291, 292, 2920342, 292n346, 293, 
296, 297, 300, 301 

theological(ly), 6, 9-10, 16, 51, 
51n148, 52, 52n151, 70, 134, 159, 
163-165, 197, 204, 209n193, 213- 
216, 221, 271, 275-276, 297, 299- 
300 

theology, 1-4, 1n1, 6, 7, 9, 9n45, 

10, 15, 67, 70, 98n151, 100n155, 
104, 114n218, 161, 183, 196, 214, 
244101, 276, 279, 299, 302 

Timaeus as demiurge, 22, 37n90, 
129n287, 153, 225n27, 228, 238, 
246n108, 280-285, 280n276, 288, 
291 

time, 29, 30, 68n5, 72n31, 84n87, 
142, 1430349, 146, 149, 150, 152, 
204-206, 207n180, 218, 223 


truth (OQajOet), 14, 14n65, 89, 90, 
100, 1101195, 118, 122, 123n264, 
124, 128, 130, 134, 136n319, 138, 
146, 148, 150, 181, 181n68, 97, 
198, 203n165, 211, 219, 224, 226, 
228, 240n86, 240n87, 247n114, 
248n118, 249, 250, 250n128, 
252, 253, 255-257, 25511153, 
255n154, 256n160, 256n161, 
257n163, 257n165, 259-261, 
2590175, 259D176, 2590177, 
259n178, 259n179, 260n182, 
260n185, 266, 270, 270n236, 271- 
276, 275n260, 277n263, 286-287, 
287n316, 287n317, 289, 293-296, 
302 


universal nature, see nature 
universale in re, 54, 147 233, 234, 
234n60 


Van den Berg, 12, 13n60, 235n63, 
292346, 292n349 
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ADRASTUS 
see Nicomachus 


AETIUS 

Doxographia 
1.22.6 25n24 
2.20.15 25n24 
2.28.4 25n24 
2.29.3 25n24 
3.16.4 25n24 

Placita 
17 33 306.1, SVF II 1027 

56n171 

IV 11, SVFII83  112n206 


IV 20.2, SVF II 387 


58n178 
ALCINOUS 
Didaskalikos 
5 133n302 
12 58n182 
157.1-10 80-81n73 
164.1-6 100n159 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 
De mixtione 

216.14 112n206 
In Aristotelis Analytica Priora 


3.19-20 57n174 
29.10 156n410 
29.24-29 140n335 
159.14-15 140n335 
173.23 140n335 


In Aristotelis Metaphysica commen- 
taria 


54.23 ff. 37n91 
104.3 ff. 56n166 
104.3-10 56n173 
169.3 ff. 249n123 
319.1-3 156n411 
357.7 ff. 25n24 


531 141n340 


771.24 288n325 

772.8 288n325 
In Aristotelis Meteorologica 

13.27 ff. 25n31 

181.13 ff. 25n31 
In Aristotelis Topica 

191.15-19 156n411 

241 141n340 

301.19-25 78n61 

359.12-16 78n61 
Quaestiones 

59.12-13 229n43 
AMMONIUS 


In Aristotelis de Interpretatione 


135.14 ff. 267n216 
136.15-17 268n218 
152.9-11 276-277n263 
153.12-13 276-277n263 
154.18-20 276-277n263 
ANONYMOUS 
In Aristotelis Categorias 
32.27 140n335 
ANONYMOUS 
Prolegomena in Platonis 
philosophiam 
4, 15.1-16 277n267 
8, 20.2-18 27-278n268 
10 226n32 
16-17 277n268 
22.21-30 8n37 
26.12-16 2n3 
ANONYMOUS 
Scholia in Rempublicam 
621b,bis 236n65, 247- 
248n118 
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ANTIPATER 
SVF 
II 226 


Arius DIDYMUS 


frg. 1 Diels, 9-10 


see Eusebius 


ARISTOTLE 


Analytica Posteriora 


11 7181-2 

I 2 71b21-22 
I 2 71b22 

12 

I 2 71b33 ff. 


I2 72a1-4 

I 2 72a14-17 
I 2 72a14-24 
I2 72a18-21 
I2 72a23-24 
17 


I7 75a38-75b1 


I7 75b8-9 
17 75b10-11 
17 75b13-14 
17 75b14-17 
19 

19 76a22-25 
110 

I 10 76b27-30 


I 10 76a37-38 
I 10 76b16-18 
I 12 78a6-13 
113 

113 78b34-37 


113 78b34-79a16 


1 26 87a 

I 33 80b30 ff. 
II 1 89b24-35 
II 1 89b31-34 
II 9 93b21-28 


II 12 95b38-96a7 


II 17 99a21 
II 19 
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1410339 


85 
2400120 
144n353 
86n95, 93 
85 and n9o, 
296n360 
208n184 
111n198 
94 

92, 95 
97 
106n180, 
182n76 
182n74 
183n79 
182n74 
182n75 
183n81 
182n76 
183n79 
106n180 
940133, 
112n204 
182n74 
106n180 
142n342 
182n76 
183n79 
183n81 
249n123 
151n389 
88n101 
88n103 
133n300 
142n342 
95n138 
290 


Analytica Priora 

I2 140n335 

II 27 7oa10 ff. 248n122 
Categoriae 

1 77053 

5 77053 

5 3a33-b9 82n80 

13 14b34 77n55 
De anima 

I2 403b26-28 61n198 


I 3 406b26-407b10 


200n155 
II 3 63-64 
11 5 208n186 
I 12 424a17-24 57 
111 259 
III 1 146n365 
III 3 428b28-30  265n199 

De caelo 

I 216 
I1 183n77 
11 26861 183n77 
I2 268b16 25n26 
I 9 278boff. 126n275 
19 278b11 124n270 
II 1 283b26 126n275 
II 3 286a4-7 265n199 
II 3 286a11-12 126n276 
II12292a16-17  265n199 
III 170n26 
IV 1 308a21 266n210 
IV 1 308a21-22  267n212 


De generatione animalium 
II 4 740b25-34 59n188 
De generatione et corruptione 


I7 208n186 

II 11 337b23 142n342 
De ideis 

79.3-85.13 103n171 
De ingressu animalium 

12 711a18 55n164 
De interpretatione 

1 16a3 ff. 229n43 

116a3-4 237n74 

13 22b5-7 116n228 
De memoria 

1 450a10ff. 146n365 
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De partibus animalium 


I 5 644.22 ff. 265n199 
I5 64589 55n164 
II 1 646218 ff. 25n31 
II 1 647b5-6 55n164 
Ethica Nicomachea 
I3 79n62 
I31094b22-28 | 249n123 
17 1098b7 74n37 
V 3 1131b5-7 255n155 
V 8 113625 ff. 270n228 
VII 81151a16f.  96n139 
Historia animalium 
VIII ı 588b4-6 . 61n198 
Metaphysica 
I1981b2-4 61n198 
I6987b14-18 188n101 
I 6 987b27 ff. 180n65 
16 988a8-11 45n127 
I9 990b8-22 103n171 
I9 991a23 56n173 
I9992a24-32 45n127 
II3995a14-19  249n123 


III 4 1000219 247-258n118 
V4 2009 

V 5 1015a20ff. 116n231 

V 15 1023b19 80071 

VI1 9n45, 82n81 
VI11025b16-18 106n180 


VI ı 1025b18 ff.  216n216 
VI ı 1026a10ff. 216n216 
X 7 1057b8-9 254n150 
XI 7 1064a15 ff. 216n216 
XII 259 


XII 3 1070811-12 25n25 
XII 4 1078b12-37 101n163 
XIII 2 1076a38-b11 


172n36 
XIII 5 1079b12-1080a11 
45n127 
XIII 6 1080b16ff. 180n65 
Meteorologica 
I 3 340b14ff. 25n31 
Physica 
I 1, 184a16ff. 85n90 
I2 185a12-13 96n143, 


218n218 


II 1 
II 1 192b8 ff. 
II 1 192b2of. 


II 1 192b35-193a1 


II 1 193a3-9 

II 1 193a9-17 
II 1 193a30ff. 
II 1 193a31f. 
II 1 193231 ff. 
II 1 193b5-6 
II 8 199a12 ff. 
II 8 199a15-17 
II 8 199b14f. 
II 8 199b28-29 
II 9 200a5 ff. 
III 1 200b12-13 
IV 1 208228 
IV 6213213 
VI 

VIII 

VIII 4 


Rhetorica 


I2 1357a22ff. 
I2 1357231 ff. 
13 1358a36ff. 
113 1374b10-11 
III 2 1404b26 
III 13 1414a30ff. 


III 14 1414b19-26 


Topica 


I5 101b37ff. 
I11105a3-7 


II 2 109b6 
VI 6143236 
VII 3 153a38-b1 


CHRYSIPPUS 
SVF 


II 53 
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37 
20n9 
61n200 


35n83 
106n181 
25n24 
25n25 
37n92 
37n90 
25n29 
37n90 
252n135 
35n83 
48n136 
175n46 
25n26 
88n103 
88n103 
216 

216 
61n200 


241n88 
248n122 
228n39 
270n228 
236n63 
75n39 


11n50 


83n84 
106n181, 
110n195 
82080, 83n82 
77055 
254n150 


58n178 


APUD CLEMENT STROMATA 


III, vol. II 929 346.2 ff. 


64n224 
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CICERO 
Timaeus 
2.4-5 125n270 
CLEANTHES 
SVF 
II 56 58n178 
DAMASCIUS 
In Parmenidem 
156.31-157.28 51-52n149 
In Philebum 
57 133n301 
59 133n301 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS 
VII 45-46 58n178 
VII 65 109n191 
VII 156 26n36, 
56n171 
ELIAS 
In Aristotelis Categorias 
122.22 ff. 110n195 
In Porphyrii Isagogen 
37.9-16 88n102 
EPICTETUS 
Dissertationes 
I27.7 117n233 
EUCLID 
Elementa 
I 93n124 
I Deff. 10-12 96 
I Def. 22 125n272 
I Prop. 5 141n338 
I Prop. 6 141n338 
II-VII 93n124 
II Def. 2 125n271, 
n272 
V Def. 6 126n272 
X-XI 93n124 
EUSEBIUS 


Praeparatio Evangelica 
XI, 23.2-6 58n182 


GALENUS 
Institutio logica 
vi 4 156n412 


PsEUDO-GALEN 
definitiones medicae 


371.4-6 56n166 
HERMIAS 
In Platonis Phaedrum 
111.24-112.1 60n190 
118.9-10 288n319 
120.6 ff. 83-84n85 
200.29 62n203 
IAMBLICHUS 
De communi mathematica scientia 
187n99 
4 77155 
5.18 247n116 
28.19 ff. 172n33 
86.2-22 249n123 
3293.11 172n34 
De mysteriis 
5.8.13 275n257 
9.7 77055 
De vita Pythagorica 
18.82.14-15 129n287 
29.162.2 74n37 
Protrepticus 
124.18 269n226 


MENANDER RHETOR 


333.12 13n59 
336.25-337.32 13n58 
337.5 13n58, n59 
337.22 ff. 13n58 
337.23 13 
337.25-26 14n65 
NICOMACHUS 
Introductio Arithmetica 
21-24 178n58 
OLYMPIODORUS 
In Alcibiadem 
56.14-22 277N267 
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In Gorgiam 
V 124 275n257 
Oracula Chaldaica 
fr. 37.7-9 232n55 
fr. 46 257n163 
fr. 54 52n151 
PARMENIDES 
frg. 1 256n160, 
261n187 
frg. 4 256n160, 
261n187 


PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 
De aeternitate mundi 


41.6 56n169 
Quis heres 
156.2 56n169 
PHILOPONUS 
De aeternitate mundi 
509.11 ff. 124-125n270 
633.14-636.2 210n197 
In Analytica posteriora 
300.25-30 268n220 
In Analytica priora 
40.15 ff. 142n342 
In Aristotelis Physica 
207.19 ff. 25n24 
In De anima 
4.6-7 147n371 
In De generatione et corruptione 
1.19ff. 124-125n270 
PLATO 
Critias 
106a 13n60 
106a1-3 12n53 
106a3-4 12n54 
106a3-b7 12n52 
10684 281n281 
106 bı 12n52 
106 b2-3 12n52 
107d5-€3 270n229 
107d6-8 247n117 
108b4-5 12n52 


Epistulae 


VII 
VII 34381 
VII 344d 


Gorgias 


473b10 
473d1 


Leges 


11 66709 

II 66836 

IV 722d3-e1 
IV 722e7 ff. 
V 734€3-5 
VI753e6 

VI 773d5 ff. 
X 


X 886c 

X 888e-889e 
X 889a4-e2 
X 889b1-5 

X 889c5-6 

X 891b-899d 
X 891c 

X 891b8-892c7 
X 891c-892c 
X891c7 

X 892a-c 

X 892b3 ff. 

X 892b3-8 

X 892b6-7 

X 893b4 ff. 

X 896b4-8 

X 899b» ff. 

X 908b 

XI 925e6 ff. 
XI 931a2 

XI 93161 

XII 967a7-d2 


Lysis 


214b 


Parmenides 


135bc 
135b3 
135b5-c3 
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244 
244n100 
21011 


240n86 
114n219 


251n132 
251n132 
11n51 
11-12n51 
11n51 
74n37 
11-12n51 
22 and 
n16, 25, 35 
and n83, 
56 
209n194 
36n87 

22 
61n198 
56n168 
36n85 
36n86 

21 

21, 23, 55 
36 

36n87 
25n30 
56n168 
35-36 
194n130 
61n198 
206 
77052 
11-12n51 
61n198 
61n198 
61n198 


21n11 
100 


78n57 
103n171 
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PLATO, Parmenides (continued) 


137b 
137cff. 
142a 
149d5-6 
Phaedo 
6602 
74a9 ff. 
78b ff. 
9201. 
9202 
9206 
96a6 ff. 
97c-99d 
98c2-99b4 
99d-102a 
99e6-100a1 
108cff. 
109b4-110b2 
10905 
Phaedrus 
237bc 
245€4-5 
246c6—d2 
24703. 
247da ff. 
248b6 
249b-c 
257b2 
2640 
2650-2660 
26607-9 
270a ff. 
Philebus 
23cd 
2761 
598 
650 
Politicus 
258b-268d 
269d7 f. 
272dff. 
272€ 
27206 
274e-end 
Protagoras 
312b-319c 


73n35 
280n277 
244n101 
41n108 


86n94 
103n171 
75n41 
248 

248 

248 

21 

23 
174-175 
223n15 
251 
265n197 
265n197 
268n220 


88n104 
61n198 
209n194 
259n177 
260n186 
259n177 
1470371 
284n304 
277n266 
76n45 
11n50 
21 


77 
77n56 
21n12 
259n177 


76n45 
124-125n270 
22 

61 

22 


76n45 


252n135 


3156 
316e 


Respublica 


V 466c2f. 

V 47564 

V 4766e6-478e6 
V 477dff. 

V 479d7-9 

VI 507b ff. 

VI 508e1-509d5 
VI 5090 

VI 509d ff. 

VI 509e6-511€5 
VI 510 

VI 510c 

VI 510c1-d3 
VI 510d5-511a1 
VI 511d-e 

VI 511e 

VI 511e1 

VII 

VII 516bs 

VII 531d7-8 
VII 532d7 

VII 533b6-c5 
VII 533c7 

VII 534a 

VII 534a3-5 

X 596b 

X 596b ff. 

X 597a 

X 597e3-4 

X 599d2 

X 602c2 

X 611d7-612a4 


Sophista 


216a-232a 
226d 
229b7 
235c8ff. 
235d6 
236b2 
254e ff. 
263e3-8 


26405 
2650 


21011 
196n139 


74n37 
130n293 
90n109 
100n158 
151n389 
260n182 
90n109 
257n163 
84 
90n109 
134 

96 

69, 93n127 
258n171 
151n386 
250n129 
257n163 
187, 265 
242n89 
11n50 
11n50 
93n127 
134, 260n186 
250n129 
230n45 
252n135 
251 
181n68 
252n136 
252n136 
252n136 
90n109 


76n45 
77052 
80071 
251n132 
251n132 
251n132 
82n81 
252n138, 
289n328 
251n132 
23 


265c-e 
265c2 
265e 
265e3 
26609 
Symposium 
177d5 
202e3-4 
Theaetetus 
14408 
1626 
16402 
17366 
185-187 
189e6-190a2 


191c8-e1 
201¢8 ff. 
208ds-9 
Timaeus 
17a-27b 
17a-44d 
17b5-20¢3 
17b5-25d6 
18d 
19d-20a 
20a 
20c4-26d6 
21a 
220 
2784 
27b6 
270 
270 
2701-2 
2701-01 
2701-2903 


27c1-31b3 
2704 
2764-5 
2705 
2706-01 
27dff. 
27d-29d 
27d1-4 
27d2-4 


INDEX LOCORUM 


21 
61n198 
26 

56 
251n132 


284n304 
237n72 


194n129 
249n123 
284n304 
269n223 
145n355 
252n138, 
289n328 
57 

150 
233n59 


165n6 
5 
15n68 
8n35 
21013 
228n39 
21013 
15068 
13060 
285 
45n122 
130n291 
13n60 
11 

141 
282 
10, 11, 
67 

5 
45n122 
68n5 
74 

282 
223n15 
14n62 
12, 282 
282 


2705 


2705. 
27d5-28b5 
27d5-29d3 
27d6 
27d6-28a1 


27d6-28a4 
28a 

28ab 
28a1-4 


28a4-6 
28a6 
28a6-b2 
28b 


28b2 
28b2-4 
28b3-6 
28b4-29b1 
28b5-29d6 
28b7 
28b7-c2 


280 
2802-3 
28c2-5 
28c5-29a2 
28c5-29b1 
29ab 
29a2f. 
29a2-4 


294-5 
29b 


29bc 
29b1 


339 


75n42, 80, 
80n70, 229, 
282, 283, 
283n295 
257 

5,112 

14 

101 

75043, 
106n182 

72 

81, 242 
118n241 
252n137, 256, 
257n165 

72 

73 

72 

115n220, 
124n268, 
288n320 
295n357 
72,111 

74 

136 

5 

120 

73, 84n88, 
138n322, 
139n327 
83n83 
117-118n238 
73 

155n402 

73 

257n165 

74 

1551403, 
D405, 

158 

158, 288n321 
21013, 130, 
229n43, 242- 
243n92, 247, 
276 

230 

231n50 


340 


INDEX LOCORUM 


PLATO, Timaeus (continued) 


29b1-2 


29b2-3 
29b3 
29b ff. 
29b3-4 
29b3-c2 
29b3-d3 


29b4 


29b4-5 


29b4-c2 
29b5-8 
29b5-c2 
290 
2901-2 
2902 
2902-3 
2903 
29c3 ff. 
29C4-7 


2906 


1550404, 
231, 231048, 
231n50 

227 

45n122 
193-194n127, 
194 

229 

252n137 

137, 153, 219, 
220, 220- 
221n8, 221, 
222, 224, 
227, 229, 230, 
234, 235n63, 
240n86, 241, 
255, 261, 269, 
271, 275, 284, 
285, 290, 293- 
294 

80n70, 
240n87 

227, 228, 
229, 234, 
234-235n61, 
236n68, n69, 
237073, 247- 
248n118, 276, 
279, 2951357 
229n41 

243, 244 
240n87, 242, 
243 

247, 257 

245, 246 
219n3, 
265n200 

255, 259, 260, 
261 

139n331, 255, 
256n161, 258, 
259 

138 

262n189, 263, 
263n193, 272 
263n193 


29c7-8 
29c7-d3 


29c8 
29d 

29de 
2901 
2902 


2904-6 
2906 

2907 
29d7-31b3 
2961 


2964 
308 
30a3-6 
3026-7 
30b 
30b ff. 
30b4 
30b4-5 
30b6-c1 


30b7 


300 

31-32 
31a3 

31b 

31bff. 
31b-c 
31b-34a 
31b-32c 
31b4 
31bs ff. 
31b5-37c5 
31b8-32a7 
310 

31c-d 
3101 
3102-3 
3103-4 
3104-3287 
32b 


234, 253 
262n189, 
269n227, 270 
219n3 

130 

128 

270 

219n3, 221n8, 
269 

11 

12 

130 

5 

130n292, 
131n297, 286, 
288, 288n322 
130n291 

61 

275n258 

286 

21n13, 31n61 
56n167 
287n314 
31n61 

274, 2741251, 
286 

219n3, 
227034 
9n44 

191 

288n323 
140n336 
164n3 

179 

69n15, 173 
173 

164 

166 

166n7 

173, 174, 190 
6 

192 

174 

175n47 
175n48 
63n211, 176 
187n98 


32b4-5 
32c-33b 
3203 
3386 
33b-34a 
34a-b 
34a-40d 
34a3-8 
3488 
34b ff. 
34bc 
34b-37c 
34b3 ff. 
3403 
358 
35a1 ff. 
3521-3 
35b-36b 
35b4 
36a 
36b-d 


36b6-c1 
36d-e 
36e-37c 
36e2 
37a-c 
37b 
37b6-c1 
37b8 
37609 
37c6-40e5 
3761 
3761-3 
39-40 
39d4 
39€ 
4087 
40a7—b4 
40b4 ff. 
40d-e 
40d4-5 
40d6-7 


40d; ff. 
40e-41a 
40e-44d 


INDEX LOCORUM 


181 

173 
231n50 
287n314 
173 
173, 192 
69n15 
61n200 
287n314 
166 

192 

192 
285n307 
2520137 
192 
287n314 
188n101 
192 
287n314 
246n110 
145357, 167, 
192 

197 

192 

192 
266n210 
260n186 
274n252 
1470374 
257n167 
255n154 
205, 205n170 
206 
205n171 
168n13 
206n177 
288n324 
217 
61n200 
206n176 
234n60 
208 
207n181, 
210 

209 

211 

211 


40e1 


41aff. 
41a-d 


4123-6 


41a6 
41a8 
41b3 
41d 
41e 
4161-3 
41e2 
43b 
43d 
440 
440 

45 ff. 
45b 
45d 
46c7 ff. 
46de 
4787 
470 
47e ff. 
47¢3 ff. 
48b 
48d2 
50b5-51b6 
50b6 
500 
5002 
5065 
5004 
5062 
51603 
51b6-52a7 
51b6-52b5 
51d6 
52 ff. 
53bs ff. 
53cff. 


53d4-7 


341 


210n196, 
219n3, 247- 
248n118, 
248 
51n148, 238 
211n201, 
238n75 
210n197, 
210n199 
50n142 
231n50 
231n50 
34n75 

20, 21, 49 
49 

45n122 
212 

201 

212 

2, 215n210 
214n209 
21n13 
236n66 
130n289 
22 

45n122 
274n252 
223, 223n15 
100n157 
21013 
219n3 

57 

58n179 

58 

58, 58n179 
58 

58n179 
58n179 
58n179 
103n171 
1001157, 101 
255n154 
169n21 
166, 191 
173n40, 
246n108 
169n20 


342 


INDEX LOCORUM 


PLATO, Timaeus (continued) 


5305 


5363 
5504-6 
5505 


5681 
566 
56b4 


5601 
570 
5706 
5906 
5901 
5903 
6068 
626 
6765-6 
68b7 
6802 
70e 
74d 
74e 
74e2-3 
75d 
84c 
9od 
90e8 


92b 
920 
9204-9 


PLOTINUS 

Enneads 
11 [53] 
12 [19] 
13 [20] 

I 8 [51] 


II 9 [33] 8.17-26 
III 7 [45 nI 33 


III 8 [30 
III 8 [30 
III 8 [30 
III 8 [30 


] 
]2 
] 
] 
] 


2; 
3. 
3. 


8.7-8 
3.28-31 
6.2-5 
8 


m 
1-5 
4-5 


219n3, 
227n34 
2550154 
246n108 
219n3, 
227n34 
219n3 
274n252 
219n3, 
227n34 
219n3 
21011 
21903 
219n3 
219n3 
219n3 
21n13 
21n13 
254n150 
219n3 
219n3 
188n106 
21n13 
33n67 
33n67 
21n13 
21n13 
21n13 
219n3, 
227n34 
13n60 
277 
281n281, 290 


245n103 
239n82 
76n50 
194n129 
232n53 
232n55 
59n186 
59n186 
35n83 
59n186 


111 8 [30] 4.14-16 27n40 
IV 4 [28] 13 57-58 
IV 4 [28] 13, esp. 3-4 
27n40 
IV 4 [28] 13.5-7 58n180 
IV 4 [28] 13.8-11 35n83 








V 1 [10] 3.7-8 239n82 
V 1 [10], esp. 4.11-12 
90n113 
V 1 [10], esp. 8 35n79 
V 3 [49] 5.25-26 254n151 
V5 [32] 2.18-21 254n151, 
259n176 
V 5 [32] 6.15-16 244n101 
V 8 [31] 1, esp. 32-39 
252n135 
V 8 [31] 6.1-9 239n82 
V 8 [31] 7.36-47 287n317 
VI 1 [42] 1-2 77n54 
VI 1 [42] 3 82n81 
VI 2 [43] 1, esp 21-28 
78n60 
VI 2 [43] 8.44-45 82n81 
VI 3 [44] 17.19-24 
254n150 
VI 5 [23] 2.16-19 248n120 
PLUTARCHUS 
De Iside et Osiride 
354C1 181n68 
373A 58n182 
PORPHYRIUS 
In Aristotelis Categorias 
8.14 ff. 233059 
58.23-24 237n70 
63.7-8 276-77n263 
63.20-24 141n340 
73.19-20 2770263 
73-31-35 277n263 
Isagoge 
5 82081 
5.1-2 82081 
PROCLUS 
De decem dubitationes 
2 267n216 


De Providentia 
7321-2 
11 


11-12 
11-13 

11 36.8 
11 36.18 


11 36.20 
27-32 


112.18-19 (Isaac) 


63 
64 


Elementatio Physica 


Deff. II 1-6 
Prop.I5 

II 16 

II 21 

II 21.16-17 


INDEX LOCORUM 


113n208 
60n195, 
64n223 
62n203 
41 
64n216 
45n122, 
64n222 
62n206 
183n83 
64n222 
267n216 
267n216 


97n144 
218 

218 

217 
217n217 


Elementatio Theologica 
(prop. plus line # Dodds) 


7 


11 
15-16 
17 

21 

21.23 
21.24-25 
21.30-33 
21.32 
21.32-33 
23 

28 

29-39 

32 


45 

64 

74 

75 

103 
108-112 
109 


38n94, 
471133, 
208n185, 
240n85 

90 

32n65 
32n65 

48, 233n59 
43n116 
43n116, 48 
48 

43n116 

48 

39n100 
233n59 
32n65 
232n56, 
233n59 
117-118 n238 
34n72 
103n170 
46n129, 47 
7n32, 184n88 
32n62 
38n98 


343 
111 29N49, 32, 44 
115 90n111 
124 267n216 
125 233n59 
128 54n159 
134 282n289 
138 90n112 
145 9n45 
195.10-11 1440354 
Hypotyposis astronomicarum 
positionum 
[i 269n223 
In Alcibiadem 
10.3-14 278 
10.4-19 277n268 
22.3-11 252n137 
22.10-11 276n263, 
279n275 
104.8-9 113n211 
104.18 ff. 114n217 
119.25-27 276n263 
169.6-7 175n46 
175.19ff. 113n214 
225.4-226.7 296n359 
250.5-18 145n357 
259.13 ff. 129n287 
262.16 1571413 
265.12 1571413 
277.10-278.13 296n359 
280.2-281.14 296n359 
In Cratylum 
II 195n132 
IX 3.10-11 239n82 
XVI 5.27-6.2 129n287 
XXXVI 11.30-12.17 
259n179, 
260n182 
XLVII 229n43 
XLVII 15.29-30 235-236n63 
XLVIII, esp. 16.15-17 
239n82 
XLVIII 16.17 ff. 235n63 
XLIX, esp. 17.21-23 
237074 
LI 19.22 129n287 
LI 19.25 ff. 238n77 
LXIII 28.5 260n181 


344 INDEX LOCORUM 


Proc us, In Cratylum (continued) 


LXXI 30.8 ff. 238n77 
LXXI 31.29ff. 238n77 
LXXI 32.18 ff. 238n77 
LXXI, esp. 33.10-11 

237n74 
LXXXVIII 44.5-8 | 43n116 
XCIC 51.9 194n130 
CX 60.19 260n181 

In Euclidem 

3-5 188n101 
3.1 187 
3.16-4.8 187n100 
4.4 181n68 
4.9 102n166 
4.11-14 238n76, 

245n104 
4.18 ff. 188n101 
9.25 ff. 98n150 
11.22 93n128 
16-18 189n112 
16.16-18.14 186n94 
17.22 ff. 151n387 
18.17 ff. 133n302 
19.20 ff. 191n116 
19.20-23 183n84 
22.9-16 196n139 
22.17 ff. 191n116 
22.17-23.11 187n96 
22.26-23.2 187n97 
23 166n9 
30.10-32.20 183n83 
31.20 93n128 
32.4 102n166 
32.21 ff. 79n62 
33.21-34.15 249n123 
34.1-7 249n125 
34-4-7 79n63 
34.11 ff. 249n124 
35.7 ff. 188n102 
36.8-12 186n91, 

218 
36-37 189n112 
57.9-26 291N339 
57.18-26 80n73 
57.19 93n128 
59.10 ff. 181n66 


62.18-22 
68.7-9 
68.21-23 
69.9 ff. 
69.17-19 
72.27 f. 
751. 
75.6-8 
75.6-10 
75-7 
75-19-20 


75-27 
75.27 f. 
76.9-15 
76.12-15 
76.16 


76.24-77.6 
82 

82.23-25 

85 ff. 
95.23-96.11 
114.3-14 
121.2-7 

131.9 ff. 
131.9-19 
131.21 ff. 
141.2-19 

166 

178.1-8 
178.7-8 
181.8-9 
192.9-11 
192.12 
193.20-194.2 
194.8 
195.17 ff. 
195.23-196.14 
196.18-19 
206.12-16 
206.13 
210.7-16 
211.23-212.1 
251.23-254.22 
252.5-10 
253.16 ff. 


184n85 
166n9 
166n9 
80n73 
133n302 
93 

95 
96n140 
98n151 
93n128 
96n143, 
218n218 
92n121 
94 
110n196 
94n132 
113n208, 
n213 
109n191 
166n9 
188n108 
195n133 
188n102 
291N339 
188n106 
93 
96n141 
96n142 
188n106 
166n9 
92n121 
94n131 
110n195 
249n123 
248n119 
109n191 
113n216 
110n196 
218n220 
115n223 
95n138 
76-77n51 
291N339 
79n65 
140n334 
141n337 
142n342 
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254.2-3 142n342, 
157N413 
254.6-20 141n338 
255.16 113n210 
266.11 ff. 113n211 
291.20-294.14 291n339 
354.8 92n121 
357.9-13 2551155 
388.14 92n121 
398.25 92n121 


In Parmenidem (ref. to Steel with 


Cousin in parenthesis if different) 
625.27 fE. (37 Œ.) | 238n79 
625.27-627.26 (625.37-627.39) 

277-278n268 
635.21ff.(31ff) | 195n132 
641.1 ff. 9n42 
641.1-643.4 (-5) 10n49 
644.1-645.6 (-645.8) 

277-278n268 
646.16ff. (21 ff.) | 198n146 
659.9-14 (12-19) 277n267 
687.10-11 (13-15) 

239n82 
703.13-14 (18-19) 

48n137 
703.13-16 (18-22) 

63n211 
714.17-20 (23-28) 

233n59 
731.22-732.5 (731.30-732.6) 

64n220 
735.12 (17-18) | 33n67 
743.8-14 (11-21) 240n84 
745.2-3 232n52 
746.5-7 (6-9) 240n84 
784.20 (27-28) 104n174 
785.4-797.2 (.3) 1040174 
791.21-795.6 (791.29-795.8) 

44n117 
792.16ff. (off) | 64n218 
793.15-794.4 (793.22-795.5) 

44 
793.21-22 (31-32) 

63n210 
794.2-3 (3-4) 44 
794.2-8 (3-11) 470135 


794.8-16(11-23) 45n123 
794.12-13 (17-18) 

45 
794-13-15 (20-22) 

470134 
794.16-795.6 (794.23-795.8) 

46n132 
794.18-19 (26-27) 

46 
795.2-6 (-8) 50n144 
795.23-25 (34-36) 

60n193 
795.24-25 (35-36) 

46n130 
809.11-15 (17-19) 

253n139 
816.12-14 (17-20) 

240n85 
816.18-20 (26-30) 

240n84 
819.22-820.24 (819.30-37) 

33070 
820.2-3 (2-5) 33ngo 
820.4-5 (5-6) 33070 
820.15 ff. (23ff.) | 33ngo 
821.1-22 (820.38-821.33) 

50n145 
821.4ff. (5 f£) 51n148 
821.10-14 (14-20) 

51n148 
827.19-829.14 (827.27-829.21) 

2521135 
828.19-28 (26-40) 

269n223 
837.29-840.7 (839.37-840.9) 

58n183 
838.26-839.5 (838.34-839.6) 

283n292 
841.2-10(1-14) 59n185 
841.7-11 (8-14)  48n136 
841.25-26 (32-33) 

59 
844.1 ff. (11 ff.) 282n289 
849.13-853.9 (849.16-853.12) 

235n63, 

250n126 
851.6-7 (8-9) 239n82 


340 


PRocrus, In Parmenidem 


(continued) 
852.6-9 (7-11) 239n83 
852.25-29 (32-37) 

250n127 
853.1-9 (-12) 238n75 
880.10-11 (14-16) 

233n59 
883.22-23 (-29)  640 ㅁ 221 
884.7-8 (9-10) 59n184 
884.9-18 (12-25) 57n177 
884.11 (14) 59 
885.8 ff. 233n59 
889.18-21 (24-27) 

64n221 
892.15-895.1 (892.17-895.1) 

1470372 
893.7-14 (7-17) 145n356 
893.9-21 (11-27) 64n223 
893.14-19 (17-24) 

1470372 
893.30-894.2 (893.39-894.4) 

1470372 
894.14-18 (19-23) 

1470372 
919.28-31 (36-40) 

104n172 
944.22-24 (27-29) 

259n177 
946.21-24 (26-30) 

260n183 
961.18 ff. (19 ff.) | 267n216 
976.21-31 (26-38) 

78n57 


978.16-983.14 (978.23-983.18) 


100n159 
987.21-22 (29-31) 
151n390 


980.13-982.24 (980.17-982.30) 


133n302 
980.23 ff. (29 ff.) — 81ngs 
980.25 ff. (33 ff.) 76n51 
981.2-3 (3) 76n51 
981.18 (24-25) 76n51 
982.9-10 (12-13) 80n73 
982.9-12 (11-15) 76n51, 
87n98 


INDEX LOCORUM 


982.20-21 (24-25) 

133n303 
994.5-7 (6-9) 147n371 
994.20-23 (26-30) 

240n87, 

2520137 
994.22-24 (27-29) 

259n177 
998.6 ff. (7 ff.) 117n236 
1000.26ff. (34ff.) 120n250 
1003.12-22 (16-29) 

133n302 
1003.16ff. (21ff.) 132n298 
1007.7-26 (10-34) 

120n250 
1015.28ff. (35 f£.) 259n177 
1045.22-24 (29-31) 


61n196 
1045.25-26 (32-33) 

61n199 
1045.26 (32-35)  49n138 
1077.3-4 63n212 


1091.19ff. (24ff) 113n214 
1092.15-19 (19-24) 
113n211 
1092.18 (23) 113n212 
1092.21 ff. (27ff.) 113n215 
1092.26. (34f.) | 113n211 
1106.22-23 (28-29) 
209n193 
1125.9-16 (13-22) 
291n340 
1129.18-21 (22-26) 
184n89 
1132.23 ff. (26ff.) 291n340 
1152.9ff. (12 ff.) 291n340 


1167.1 ff. 291n340 
1170.11-12 (15-16) 
1570413 


1173.4-6 (5-7) | 209ni93 
1221.25-31 (32-39) 


41n109 
In Rempublicam 
16.1-4 8n35 
I11.9-10 277n267 
I27.13 111n199 


I 29.26 1571413 


In 


I 30.8 
I33.19 
136.13 
I77.13-19 
177.13-28 

I 86.5 
I91.19 
I95.2-7 
I111.22 
1164.13-21 
1185.16 

I 263.15 ff. 

1 263.19 

I 263.19-20 
1 283.2 ff. 
1283.11-12 
1284.5 
I287.24 

II 9.26 
II11.12 

II 12.13 ff. 

II 13.1-3 

II 86.4-87.6 
11 150.19-23 
II 150.21-22 
11 255.25 

II 281.4 

II 284.4-7 
II 340.29 

II 354.27 

II 354.27 f. 
II 355.5 

1I 356.6-8 
II 357.7-27 
II 357.11-27 
II 357.22-26 
II 357.23 

1I 357.26-27 
Timaeum 
I1.4-5 
I1.4-8 

I 1.8-16 

I 1.17-24 
I1.23-24 

I 2.1-9 

1 2.1-4.5 


INDEX LOCORUM 


1570413 
111n199 
111n199 
232n54 
280n276 
279n274 
197n141 
33n69 
245n103 
136n315 
248n121 
1470371 
151n389 
147n369 
98n151 
136n316 
255n153 
148n377 
111n199 
111n199 
33n7o 
62n203 
252n135 
52n154 
51-52n149 
209n193 
269n226 
271n238 
248n121 
236n65 
248n118 
248n121 
62n203 
34n76 
28n46 
36n88 
37n89 
62n203 


67n1 
701133 
8n40 
7n33 
19n4 
8n39 
69n17, 
121n257, 


12.7-8 
I2.15ff. 
I2.15-29 
I2.20-26 
I2.23-24 
I2.29ff. 


12.29-3.4 
I 2.29-3.13 
I 2.29-4.5 
I3.14 
I4.1-5 
14.7-25 

I 4.7-26 

I 4.25-26 
I 4.26-29 
I6.7-21 
16.23-24 
17.5 
17.26-31 
I 8.2-5 
I8.4-13 
18.5-8 
18.9-10 
18.9-13 
18.13 
I8.13-29 
I8.22 

I 8.30-9.24 
19.15-17 
19.15-22 
I 9.31-10.2 
I9.31-12.25 
I 10.4-5 
I10.5-6 
I10.6-7 
110.7-9 

I 10.9-10 
I10.9-12 
I10.10-11 
I10.12 
I10.12-13 
I10.13ff. 
I10.14 

I 10.16-21 
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124n267, 
272n241 
19 

8n38 
62n205 
45n126 
45 

19n4, 
206n175 
10n48 
91041 
164n2 
294n352 
9n42 
246n107 
8n35, 165n6 
165n6 
128n282 
215n210 
102 
294n352 
102n168 
9n43 
276n261 
55n163 
278n271 
279n274 
9n45 
186n95 
196n137 
277-278n268 
284n304 
281n284 
20n7 

19, 24 
24n20 
25n24 
25n25 
25n27, 35n84 
35n81 
25n31 
25n32 
26n33 
26n34 
35n82 
25n28 
28n45, 32n64 
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INDEX LOCORUM 


Pnocrus, In Timaeum (continued) 


I 10.18-19 
I10.19-21 
I10.21 
I10.22-23 
I 10.23-24 
I 10.24 

I 10.24-11.5 
I10.25 
I10.28 
I11.9ff. 

I 11.9-13 
I11.11 
I11.12 
I11.13-15 
I11.15-30 
I11.16-17 
I 11.18-19 
I11.21 
I11.23-25 
I12.1-5 
I12.3 

I 12.10-25 
I 12.13 

I 12.16 
I12.19 
I12.19-21 
I12.21 

I 12.21-23 
I 12.23-25 
I 12.26-30 
I12.30-13.4 
Iia.A4ff. 
I13.4-11 
I 13.13-14 
I 13.14-19 
I 13.26-28 
I14.5ff. 
119.23 
119.25 

I 23.11-16 
I 29.11-13 
I 26.21-73.21 
127.27 


129.7-9 
I 30.2-15 


471133 
38n93 
294n352 
37 

37 
33-34n71 
29n48 
39 

39 
55n160 
55n162 
38n96 
63n214 
55n163 
60n195 
63 

65 
51-52n149 
33n67 
281n282 
431115 
56n172 
59n187 
59n187 
29 
29n48 
59n187 
60n189 
60n191 
65n226 
9n44 
9n45 
2n3 
45n122 
2n3 
165n6 
277-278n268 
1n2, 199n151 
165n6 
281n283 
277n267 
15n68 
64n219, 
199n151 
284n304 
165n6 


I 30.11-15 
130.15-18 
I343f. 
I49.17 
I51.25-52.1 
I 51.27 

I 51.28 


I55.5ff. 
157.31-59.6 

1 62.5-63.12 

1 63.8-9 

1 73.16-21 
173.23-196.29 
178.1 ff. 
183.29 

I 87.6 ff. 
I132.17-18 

I 132.28 ff. 
1142.23 
1143.17-18 
1143.19-22 
1148.4-5 

I 148.6 
I168.26 
1199.31-200.3 
1200.2-3 
I202.15f. 

I 203.15-204.16 
I204-355 

I 204.3 ff. 
1204.4 
1204.8 

I 204.8-12 


I 205.16 ff. 
1206.26-27 

I 206.26-207.2 
I214.19-20 
I214.23-26 


I1217.18-19 
I 217.18-25 
I 217.18-27 
I 217.18-28 


246n107 
165n6 
44n120 
64n219 
62n208 
43n116 
64n219, 
199n151 
281n284 
281n284 
281n284 
246n108 
280n276 
15n68 
63 

1n2 
9145 
102 

32 
471135 
64n220 
56n172 
64n219 
64n219 
113n209 
281n284 
281n285 
269n223 
102n168 
5, 10, 67 
206n175 
161n425 
161n425 
101, 9n43, 
15n67, 
276n262, 
279n275 
63n209 
14n65 
282n286 
67n3 
282n286, 
282n288 
68n5 
67n4 
69n17 
10n48 


I217.23-24 
I 217.25 
1217.25-27 
I217.28ff. 
1218.13-28 


I 219.24 ff. 
I219.23 
1 219.23-31 


1221.1 

I 221.1-8 

I 222.3-6 

I 222.11-15 

I 222.17-20 
1222.17-223.2 
1223.5 

I 223.5 ff. 
I223.11-12 
1223.16-30 
1223.18f. 
1223.24 
I223.24-30 
I223.26 

I 223.26 ff. 
1223.30 
1224.10 
1224.12-13 
I224.17-227.3 
I224.25-29 

I 225.24-226.2 
1226.2-7 

I 226.7 ff. 
1226.22 

I 226.22 ff. 
I226.22-227.3 
I226.23-29 
1226.24-29 

I 226.26 ff. 
1226.27-28 

I 227.6-274.32 
I 227.13 

I 227.13-18 
1227.19 
1227.19-20 
1227.20-21 
I227.21-22 


INDEX LOCORUM 


45n122 
161n425 
9n43 
284n302 
238n78, 
284n302 
68n6 
161n425 
73n35, 
228n37 
296 
282n287 
282n290 
282n289 
284n304 
283n294 
283n299 
75n42 
283n299 
188n102 
283n298 
283n298 
283n296 
283n298 
283n298 
283n298 
76n47 
76n47 
76n48 
78n61 
78n58 
77056 
77056 
107n186 
85n89 
68n7, 68n8 
78n59 
91n120 
68n9 
75n40 

5 

83n83 
81n74 
88 
87n99 
88n103 
88n102 


I227.23-24 
1227.24-229.11 
1227.24-228.7 
1228.7-11 
I228.11 
I228.11-25 
I228.12 


1228.25 ff. 

I 228.25-26 

I 228.25-28 

I 228.25-229.11 
I 228.26-27 

1 228.28-30 
1228.30 
I228.30f. 

I 228.30-229.3 


I 229.1 ff. 
1229.1-3 
1229.1-5 
1229.2-3 
I229.5-7 
I229.7-9 
I229.9-11 


I229.11 ff. 


I 229.26-230.4 
I235.32 ff. 
1235.32-236.13 
1236 
I236-237 

I 236.8 ff. 

1 236.8-13 
1236.8-237.9 
1236.10-27 
1236.11 
I236.14 
I236.15-28 
I236.17 
1236.20 
1236.21-27 
1236.23-24 
I236.26-27 

I 236.28 ff. 
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89n106 
89n107 
90n109 
90n110 
90n114 
90n115 
113n207, 
113n213 
85n89 
89n108 
90n116 
68n7, 68n9 
91n118 
100n156 
161n425 
98n148 
90n116, 
99n152 
85n89 
91n119 
100n156 
110n197 
100n160 
100n161 
100n156, 
101n164 
72n31, 
101n162, 
103n170 
101n162 
85n89 
75, 148n376 
115n220 
90n116 
136n319 
118n239 
68n7, 68n12 
126n273 
68n9 
110n197 
71026 
161n425 
161n425 
72n29 
115n220 
129 

104 


350 INDEX LOCORUM 


Pnocrus, In Timaeum (continued) I248.20 145n359 
I236.28-32 104n176 1248.21 145n359 
1236.30-237.3 99n153 1249.4-5 151n386 
1236.32-237 99n154 1249.4-8 150n385 
1236.32-237.3 98n149, I249.9-10 146n366 

105n178 I249.21-22 146n365 
I 237.3 ff. 206n175 I249.29 146n368 
I237.3-8 100n156, 1251.5 ff. 146n366 
101n165 I1251.17-18 148n379 
1237.3-9 161n425 1251.22-23 151n389 
1237.9-16 126n273, I251.28 146n366 
136n320 I254.16 87n97 
I237.12-13 115n222 I255 84n87 
I237.17 ff. 971145, 1255.29-256.5 84n87 
218n219 I 256.30 ff. 142n343, 
1237.21 1122 149n381 
1237.30-31 91n117 I 256.30-257.2 149n382 
I 238.5 ff. 72n31 I257.2-11 150n383 
I239.17-20 72n31 I257.5-6 29n52 
1240.13-243.2 81n76 1257.5-8 30 
1241.31-242.2 81077 1257.6-11 29 
1 242.3 ff. 82n79 1257.8 150n383 
I 242.5-10 82n81 I 257.8-9 30n53 
I242.12-13 83n82 I257.9-11 30n56 
I242.16-18 110n197 I257.10-11 38n97 
1242.16-19 85n89, I257A4ff. 258n173 
107n186 1257.14-22 149n380 
1242.17 85n89 1257.19-21 258n169 
I242.19-21 86n94 I 258.9-264.3 115n220 
I 242.21 ff. 95n138 I258.12 87n97 
I242.21-24 85n91, I258.12ff. 79n67 
107n186, 1258.12-16 115n222 
110n197 1258.12-23 68n7, 68n10 
1242.26 107n183, I258.13 161 
134n304 I258.14 114n219, 161 
I242.26-27 85n92 I258.15ff. 115n220 
I243.13 87n97 1258.18-23 80n72 
1243.26-258.8 81n76 1258.23-259.4 115n224 
1246.10-248.6 150n384 1259.2-4 116n226 
1247.1-2 151n386, I259.5-6 116n228 
258n172 I259.8-14 116n230 
I 247.3 ff. 150n384 I259.16-27 117n235 
I 248.7 ff. 145, 188n102 1259.19-20 117n237 
1248.8-10 146n363 I261.26f. 31060 
1248.11-13 146n366 1261.26-27 55n162, 
1248.14-15 151n387 62n205 


I248.18-19 146n366 I 262.2 111n200 


1262.29 
I 263.5 f. 
1263.19-264.3 


1263.21-23 
I263.23-27 
I 264.4-272.6 
I 264.10 
1264.15 
1264.20 
1264.15-20 
I264.23-24 
I264.24-27 
I 264.27-28 
1 264.27-265.3 


1 265.3 ff. 
I 265.3-9 


1 265.6-7 
1265.7 

I 265.9-266.21 
I 265.15 
I265.21 
1265.30-266.1 
1266.7-9 
1266.20-21 

I 266.21-268.24 
I266.25-30 
I266.30-267.1 
1268.13-22 
I269.17f. 
1272.7-274.32 
I272.10 


I272.10-11 
1272.10-17 
1 272.13-14 
1272.17 
I272.17 ff. 
I272.26-27 
I272.27-28 
1272.28-29 
I273.2ff. 
I273.3-4 
I274.21 ff. 


INDEX LOCORUM 


111n200 
31060 
68207, 68n12, 
136n320 
129n288 
60n193 
118n241 
119 

119, 161 
119, 161 
119n244 
120n248 
120n251 
120n248 
121n253, 
129n285 
72n32 
68207, 68n9, 
109n190, 
122n259 
115n220 
114n219 
122n260 
122n261 
122n262 
157n416 
123n264 
122n263 
123n265 
122n258 
119n245 
45n126 
31n61 
124n268 
111N201, 124, 
126n273 
125 
68n7, 68n11 
125n271 
126 

126 

126 
124n268 
126n276 
126n277 
124n268 
126n273 


I274.21-23 


1274.21-24 
1274.25 
I274.25-31 
I274.30-32 
I275-276.7 
I275.1-334.27 
I275.1-355.15 
1275.3-6 
I275.3-15 
I275.14-20 
I276.10-19 


1276.14 ff. 
1276.20 
I280-282 

I 282.27-283.9 


1282.27-283.11 
1282.27-283.12 
1282.31-283.1 
I283 

I283.4 

I 283.9 ff. 
1283.11-19 
1283.12-19 
1283.15-18 
I283.15-19 


I285.17 

1 285.21 ff. 
1289.15 

I 291.26-28 
I 292.109 ff. 


1 292.19-21 
1292.22-24 

I 292.26-293.5 
1293.3 

1293.5 

I 296.13 ff. 
1296.15 ff. 
1296.15-20 

I 296.15-319.25 
I296.20-21 
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127n279, 
129n285 
110n197 
132 
127n280 
136n317 
74n36 
136n318 
5 
136n317 
110n197 
88n104 
129n286, 
132n299 
129n287 
75n40 
142n344 
139n328, 
159n420 
289n333 
288n320 
289n329 
140 
289n332 
139n330 
68n7, 68n12 
84n88 
140n332 
107n186, 
110n197 
239n83 
130n291 
161n425 
31n61 
84n88, 
107n186, 
110n197 
140n336 
143n350 
144n352 
146n366 
148n377 
117-118n238 
110n197 
153n398 
152 
143n351 
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I 298.23-27 
1299.21-300.13 
1301.10 
1302.5-6 

I 303.19-20 

I 303.24-319.21 
I 303.27 ff. 

I 304.22 ff. 
1309.8-13 
1309.9 

I 310.3 ff. 
I314.14f. 

I 319.23-334.27 
1319.26-334.27 
1 320.25-26 

I 320.26 

I 320.26-29 

I 320.26-321.2 


1320.27-28 
1321.2-24 
I 321.24-325.12 
I 322.18-323.22 


1323.16 

1328 
1328.16-329.1 
I 328.16-329.13 
I 328.16-329.17 
I 328.22-24 
1329.1-7 
1329.1-13 
1329.7-11 

I 329.11-13 

I 329.13-15 

I 329.18-27 
1330.12-19 
1330.13 
1332.6-9 
I334.18-27 
1334.30-335.12 
I 334.30-337.5 
1335.6 
1335.8-12 
I335.19ff. 
I335.19-28 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Pnocrus, In Timaeum (continued) 


5/1175, 0177 
153n397 
64n219 
302 
289n332 
1531395 
55n164 
55n164 
83n83 
83n83 
153n397 
31060 
152 
154n199 
119n246 
119n243 
107n186 
110n197, 
154n401 
87n97 
120n247 
154n399 
154n400, 
232n56 
239n83 
162 

156 
155n406 
110n197 
156n409 
158n417 
156 
158n418 
158n417 
155n406 
156 
288n321 
159 
68n7, 68n13 
284n304, 285 
231 
231n48 
232n56 
231n49 
231n48 
232n56 


I 335.26-28 
1336.26-29 
1336.28-29 
I337.3-7 


I 337.8-338.19 
I 337.8-339.2 
I 337.10 ff. 

1 337.15-17 

1 337.24-25 

I 337.25 

I 337.29-31 

I 337.29-338.4 
I337.29-338.5 
1337.31-338.2 
1338.2-4 


I338.4-5 
I338.5 


I338.5-7 
1338.8-9 
1338.9-339.1 
I 338.22-23 
1 338.23-24 
1 338.24-25 
1 338.26-27 
1338.27 

I 338.27-28 


1338.27-339.2 
I 338.28-339.2 


I 338.29 

1 339.3-353.29 
1339.5 

1 339.5-6 

1 339.5-18 
1339.8 

I 339.10-13 
1339.14 

1 339.15 

1 339.18-29 

I 339.21 ff. 

I 339.29-340.1 


232n53 
240n85 
232n56 
136n319, 
231n50 
74n36 
230n44 
130n290 
136n319 
1n2 
199n151 
227n35 
86n96 
86n96 
228n37 
110n197, 
227n36 
228n38 
228n37, 
280n278 
284n304 
74n37 
247n114 
86n95 
45n122 
1n2 
227n35 
86n96 
86n96, 
110n197, 
227n36 
228n37, 
256n158 
86-87n96, 
271n238 
247n116 
219 
229n42, 236 
229n43 
230n46 
229n41 
229n41 
229n42 
256n159 
228, 284n305 
284n304 
295n356 


1340.1 
1340.1-4 
I340.5-7 
I340.7-9 
1340.9-13 
I 340.16-23 


I340.18-19 
1340.22 


1340.22-23 
I 340.23 ff. 
I 340.25 ff. 
I 340.26 
1340.27 
1340.30 
1341.4 


I341.5-6 
1341.6 


1341.6-9 
I341.6-11 
1341.10 


1341.11-21 
1341.11-24 
1341.18 
I341.18ff. 
I341.19-20 


1341.19-21 
1341.22-24 


I342.3-7 
I342.7-8 
I 342.7-12 
1342.13 


1342.14 
I342.15-16 
I342.16 
I 342.19-21 
1342.21-25 
1342.25 


I 342.25-26 
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45n122 
232n52 
232n53 
232n54 
232n55 
220n7, 
279n273 
237073 
229n42, 
236n64 
235n62 
234n61 
271n238 
227n33 
247n114 
247n114 
229n42, 234- 
235n61 
236n65 
229n42, 
236n64 
244n99 
236n67 
229n42, 
236n64 
236 
236n68 
237073 
237073 
229n42, 
236n64 
237074 
220n7, 
279n273 
242n91 
253n142 
243n93 
229n42, 
247n114 
247n116 
243n95 
243n94 
243n96 
244n97 
2470115, 
253n142 
253n143 


I342.27 
I342.27-343.1 
I342.27-343.15 
1343-344 
I343.1-2 
I343.2 

I343.3 


I343.3-4 
I343.3-15 
I343.4 
1343.7 

I 343.18-19 
1343.18-22 
1343.18-344.18 
1343.21-27 
I343.25 
I343.27 

I 343.27-344.5 
1343.29 
I344.1-5 
1344.8-18 

I 344.22-24 
I344.28-345.7 


1345.1 
I345.2-3 
I 345.6ff. 
I345.15ff. 
1346.1 

1 346.1-2 
1346.3 


I 346.6-8 

I 346.8-12 
1346.9 
1346.10 
1346.11-12 
1346.12-13 
I 346.14 

I 346.14-15 
I 346.16 
1346.17 
1346.18-20 
1346.18-21 


I 346.19 
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247n115 
254 
253n144 
260n183 
236n65, 254 
254 
253n142, 
254n146 
254n147 
255n152 
2470115 
247n115 
247n113 
250n130 
233n58 
251n131 
276n263 
276n263 
251n133 
251n134 
252n136 
252n135 
233n57 
68207, 68n9, 
255n155 
271n238 
257n165 
89n89 
256n160 
256n160 
256n160 
257n164, 
261n187 
257n164 
258n168 
260 

260, 261n187 
260 
261n187 
247n114 
261n187 
247n114 
247n114 
261n187 
241n88, 
265n202 
247n114 


354 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Pnocrus, In Timaeum (continued) 


I 346.21-29 
1346.21-31 


1346.27-29 

I 346.29 

I 346.31-347.1 
I 347.1-2 
1347.6 
1347.12-16 
1347.20 

I 347.20ff. 

I 347.20-348.3 
I347.27-28 
I347.29 

I 347.29-348.6 
I347.30 
I348.3-7 
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